Zwei alte Jeremia-Erzählungen: Jeremia 28* und 36* 
Fallstudien zum Ursprung der Jeremia-Erzähltradition 


Warum wurden Prophetentexte niedergeschrieben '? Warum 
wurden Prophetenerzáhlungen verfasst? Solche Fragen haben die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft in den vergangenen Jahren in 
hohem Maße beschäftigt. Die folgende Untersuchung soll diese 
Problematik im Hinblick auf die Prophetenerzáhlungen einer Klärung 
náherführen. Im Rahmen von Beispielstudien sind zwei Jeremia- 
Erzahlungen zu betrachten, um daran zu zeigen, dass sie Merkmale 
eines besonders frühen Ursprungs an sich tragen und überdies 
erkennen lassen, zu welchen Zwecken sie entworfen wurden. Damit 
liefern sie Indizien, wie und warum die Tradition von Jeremia-Er- 
zählungen in Gang kam. Ich beginne mit einem weithin anerkannten 
Beispiel, das anschlieBend helfen soll, einen problematischeren Fall 
zu plausibilisieren. 


I. Jeremia 28* 


Die Erzáhlung von Jeremias Konfrontation mit dem Falsch- 
propheten Hananja ist in die Streitschrift gegen die Falschpropheten 
in Kap. *27—29 eingebunden ?. Der Komplex bildet unbezweifelt 
eine redaktionelle Komposition. Kap. 29, das Jeremias Brief an die 
Exilanten überliefert (VV. 1-23) und von dessen Folgen berichtet 
(VV. 24-32), wird durch sein Thema und die ausführliche separate 
Einführung in VV. 1-3 als ursprünglich heterogene Größe ausgewiesen. 


! Die vorliegende Untersuchung wurde wáhrend eines Studienaufenthalts 
am Departement Antieke Studie und der Fakulteit Teologie der Universitàt 
Stellenbosch (Südafrika) im Frühjahr 2014 erarbeitet. Den Mitarbeitern und 
Mitarbeiterinnen dieser Einrichtungen gilt mein herzlicher Dank für ihre un- 
ermüdliche Hilfsbereitschaft. 

? Zur Debatte um die Literargeschichte und die — weitgehend unbezwei- 
felte — Historizität des Erzählkerns von Jeremia 28 vgl. den Überblick bei 
A. LANGE, Vom prophetischen Wort zur prophetischen Tradition. Studien zur 
Traditions- und Redaktionsgeschichte innerprophetischer Konflikte in der 
hebräischen Bibel (FAT 34; Tübingen 2002) 84-90 (Lit.!). Ferner seither z.B. 
M. DE JONG, “The Fallacy of ‘True and False’ in Prophecy Illustrated by Jer 
28:8-9”, Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 12 (2012) Art. 10. 
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Dagegen sind die Kap. 27 und 28 durch eine gemeinsame Situation 
verbunden: Jeremias prophetische Symbolhandlung mit den Joch- 
balken °. Gleichwohl bildet auch diese Sequenz keine originäre Einheit. 


1. Die Rekonstruktion der Grundschicht von Jeremia 28 


Obwohl Jeremia 27—28 einen gemeinsamen Situationshinter- 
grund aufweisen, wird Kap. 28 durch eine eigene Datierung eróffnet 
(V. 1), die auf der Ebene des àlteren alexandrinischen Textes (A/T), 
wie vertreten durch JerG* *, sogar die einzige Datierung darstellt 
(vgl. 27,1 MT). Ferner bietet das Kapitel eine Erzáhlung, die — ab 
V. 5 — in 3. Person auf Jeremia Bezug nimmt, während Jeremia 27 
Reden aneinanderreiht, deren Einleitungen das Kapitel als Ich-Bericht 
prásentieren (27,12a.16a; MT 27,1-2a). Jeremia 28 beginnt zwar in 
demselben Stil (V. 1), doch muss dies aus einer inkonsequenten 
Anpassung an den Vortext herrühren, denn zwischen der Rede Hananjas 
in 28,1-4 und Jeremias Antwort ab V. 5 kann keine literarische 
Schichtengrenze verlaufen. Jene Bestandteile von V. 1, die das 
Geschehen mit den vorweg berichteten Ereignissen synchronisieren 
und so das Kapitel mit dem Vortext verkoppeln, bestehen ohnehin 
aus masoretischen Überschüssen, die sich durch eine widersprüchliche 
Doppeldatierung (Antrittsjahr Zidkijas neben seinem 4. Regie- 
rungsjahr wie in A/T) und Merkmale des prámasoretischen Idiolekts ? 
als spáte Zutaten zu erkennen geben. 

Allerdings kann 28,1 nicht den originalen Beginn der Hananja- 
Erzählung bilden, da V. 10 bereits vom Vorwissen des Publikums 


? Zur Symbolik des Jochs vgl. nun E. SILVER, “Performing Domina- 
tion/Theorizing Power. Israelite Prophecy as a Political Discourse beyond the 
Conflict Model", Journal of Ancient Near Eastern Religions 14 (2014) 186-216. 

^ Zu den textgeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen vgl. H.-J. STiPP, “Zur aktu- 
ellen Diskussion um das Verhältnis der Textformen des Jeremiabuches", in 
Ip., Studien zum Jeremiabuch. Text und Redaktion (FAT 96; Tübingen 2015) 
50-82. Für eine rezente Studie zu den Differenzen zwischen MT und AIT in 
Jeremia 27-28 vgl. R. WELLS, “Dislocations in Time and Ideology in the 
Reconception of Jeremiah's Words. The Encounter with Hananiah in the 
Septuagint Vorlage and the Masoretic Text", Uprooting and Planting. Essays 
on Jeremiah for Leslie Allen (ed. J. GoLDINGAY) (LHBOTS 459; New York 
2007) 322-350 (Lit.!). 

? Vgl. H.-J. Stipp, “ Der prámasoretische Idiolekt im Jeremiabuch”, Studien 
zum Jeremiabuch, 83-126: muna n2bn5 Id 422 und wn mwa Id 4.25. 
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ausgeht, dass Jeremia ein Jochgeschirr auf dem Nacken trágt, 
wovon die VV. 1-9 nichts erwähnen. Der ursprüngliche Auftakt 
dürfte 27,2 AIT eingeschlossen haben, wo JHWH dem Propheten befiehlt, 
Jochbalken mit Stricken herzustellen und auf seinen Nacken zu 
laden. Laut V. 3 soll er die Geráte in entsprechender Zahl an Diplo- 
maten benachbarter Staaten senden, die sich, wie sich aus diversen 
Fingerzeigen erschlieBen làsst, in Jerusalem zu einer antibabylonischen 
Konferenz versammelt haben. Warum verlangt JHWH, dass Jeremia 
die Fracht auf seinem eigenen Nacken befórdert? Die Antwort geht 
mit Verspátung aus Kap. 28 hervor: Der Prophet schleppt ein solches 
Geschirr dauerhaft umher. Er soll also beides tun: ein Joch bestandig 
auf seinem Nacken tragen und weitere Exemplare den auslandischen 
Emissären zustellen. Die Unklarheiten in 27,2-3 dürften daraus 
resultieren, dass am Anfang der Hananja-Einheit ehemals eine Auffor- 
derung zum Tragen des Jochs stand (27,2*), die beim Einbau der 
folgenden Reden (VV. *4-22) um das GeheiB vermehrt wurde, 
gleichartige Geräte an die Botschafter zu schicken (V. 3). Neben 
28,1 AIT wird daher auch 27,2 AIT dem originalen Beginn der Einheit 
zuzurechnen sein. Da 27,1 in A/T fehlt, eróffnet 27,2 dort die gesamte 
Falschprophetenkomposition. Weil der Auftakt allein mit der zur 
bloBen Redeeinleitung refunktionalisierten prophetischen Boten- 
formel 2a und ohne jede Verumstándung Zweifel an der Integritàt 
des Wortlauts schiirt, fragt man sich, ob der urspriingliche Textanfang 
verlorenging, doch hier gelangt man über Spekulationen nicht hinaus °. 
Lediglich die Adressatenangabe "ow “zu mir" in 28, Ib, ist als jüngere 
Adaption an die vorweg eingeschobenen Passagen auszuklammern, 
wie die Tatsache bestátigt, dass der Gegenstand der so eróffneten Rede 
Hananjas ohnehin das breite Publikum angeht, das in 1b, (“die Priester 
und das ganze Volk") und in ähnlichen Worten noch mehrfach in der 
Erzählung (VV. 5.11a; A/T 10a) die Kulisse der Konfrontation abgibt ". 

Der ursprüngliche Schluss der Einheit ist in V. 14 zu suchen. In 
VV. 12-14 befiehlt JHWH Jeremia, an seinen Widersacher eine Rede 


$ Der originale Beginn steckt jedenfalls nicht in 27,1 MT, denn der Vers 
Ist eine kontextwidrige, modifizierte Kopie von 26,1, die überdies durch 
Merkmale des masoretischen Idiolekts als später Einschub erwiesen wird: 
minna nban Id 4.22; mm mam TATON mmn 205 mn Id 2.5. Vgl. STIPP, 
Idiolekt, 91, 104-105. 

7 Möglicherweise wurde auch in 27,2b ein ursprünglicher Singular 11% 
(vgl. 28,102.12) in den Plural verwandelt. 
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zu richten, die sich auf Hananjas Zerbrechen der Jochbalken beruft 
und daran ein Orakel knüpft, das in eine Metapher gekleidet ist, die 
mit diesen Gerátschaften operiert. Die aufgetragene Rede ist somit 
sachlich und terminologisch eng auf den Vortext bezogen (vgl. 13de 
mit VV. 10-11). Laut der Fortsetzung hingegen hat Jeremia seinem 
Gegenspieler ein prophetisches Gerichtswort übermittelt, das ganz 
anders lautet (VV. 15-16). Dabei hebt das Scheltwort die Kritik an 
Hananja auf eine abstrakte Ebene, wenn es ihm ankreidet, er habe 
das Volk “auf Trug vertrauen lassen" (15d; vgl. dagegen 13de). 
Zudem reicht der Vorwurf über die erzáhlte Situation hinaus, indem 
er nicht Hananjas konkreten Gewaltakt gegen Jeremia verurteilt, 
sondern seine Falschprophetie im Allgemeinen. Vor allem soll sich 
die mangelnde góttliche Sendung eines Heilspropheten laut V. 9 
am Ausbleiben seiner Vorhersagen erweisen, was im Falle Hananjas 
nach Ablauf der in 3a genannten “zwei Jahre” feststellbar sein wird, 
die gemäß der in der Antike üblichen inklusiven Zählung das laufende 
und das folgende Jahr meinen *. Dagegen wird Hananjas Inauthenti- 
zität in 15c von Jeremia vorab autoritativ festgestellt, um sich dann 
in V. 17 lange vor dem Verstreichen der Jahresfrist bereits zwei Monate 
später (vgl. 1a) zu bestätigen, indem eine Strafankündigung eintrifft, 
die allein den Falschpropheten betrifft ?. Zu alldem gebraucht der 
Passus mit der Wendung “auf Trug vertrauen lassen" (pwy nb2-H 
15d) einen Ausdruck, der auf den/die Verfasser der individuellen 
Prosaorakel deutet !°. Die VV. 15-17 bilden somit einen redaktio- 
nellen Nachtrag, was dann auch auf die Prazisierung “im fünften 
Monat" in la zutreffen muss. Gegenstand ist daher im Folgenden 
die alexandrinische Fassung von 27,2 + 28,1-14 mit den genannten 
Abzügen aus V. 1 !!. Diese Einheit hat zunächst für sich bestanden, 
bevor sie Bestandteil der Falschprophetenkomposition und dann 
des Jeremiabuches wurde. 


8 Vgl. z.B. 1 Kön 15,8 mit V. 15; 15,25 mit V. 33; 22,52 mit 2 Kön 3,1; 
Mk 15,42 und 16,1-2 mit 1 Kor 15,4. 

? Vgl. W. MCKANE, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah. 
Vol. 2: Commentary on Jeremiah XXVI-LII (ICC; Edinburgh 1996) 719-720; 
DE JONG, Fallacy, 19-20. 

10 Zu dieser Redaktionsschicht vgl. H.-J. STIPP, “Die individuellen Pro- 
saorakel des Jeremiabuches”, Studien zu Psalmen und Propheten. Festschrift 
für Hubert Irsigler (eds. C. DILLER — M. MULZER — K. OLASON — R. ROTHEN- 
BUSCH) (HBS 64; Freiburg 1. Br. 2010) 309-345. 

! Zu 13e vgl. unten Anm. 22. 
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2. Datierung und Aussageziel 


Wie solide Indizien anzeigen, gehórt die Hananja-Erzáhlung in 
der Stratigraphie des Buches zu den frühen Schópfungen. Laut der 
obigen Rekonstruktion konzentrierte sich der Autor auf den frevleri- 
schen Akt Hananjas an Jeremias Jochgeschirr, erklärte aber nicht, 
warum der Prophet eine solche Last trug. Damit setzte er bei seinem 
intendierten Publikum Kenntnisse voraus, wie sie nur zu erwarten 
waren, wenn er sich auf ein Geschehen bezog, das relativ kurz zurück- 
lag, sich also in den Grundzügen auch tatsachlich zugetragen hatte. 

Auf einen Ursprung nahe der erzählten Zeit deutet ferner der 
Dissenspunkt der Kontrahenten. Jeremia und Hananja streiten über 
die Frage, wie lange die Deportation der Tempelgeráte und der Jo- 
jachin-Gola dauern werde (28,3-4). Hananja verheißt die Rückkehr 
binnen einer knappen Frist (3a; vgl. MT 11c), was Jeremia für wün- 
schenswert (V. 6), aber als ein Merkmal von Falschprophetie hinstellt, 
wie die Nichterfüllung offenbaren werde (VV. 7-9). Nachdem Hananja 
das Jochgeschirr zerbrochen hat (VV. 10-11), wird Jeremia von 
JHWH mit einem Drohwort beauftragt, das eine Verhartung des ba- 
bylonischen Regiments über alle Vólker ankündigt (VV. 12-14 
AIT). Solche Kontroversen entsprechen dem Bild, das auch Jeremia 
29 von der Herrschaftsperiode Zidkijas entwirft (vgl. 29,5-7.24-28), 
im Einklang mit dem, was in der damaligen religiós-politischen 
Landschaft zu erwarten ist. Von einem exzeptionellen Schicksal 
Judas bzw. konkret: den katastrophalen Folgen des babylonischen 
Sieges (Massendeportationen, Zerstórung Jerusalems und des Tempels, 
Ende der Staatlichkeit usw.) verlautet dagegen nichts. Dass man 
nach 587 den Streit Jeremias mit seinem Gegenspieler geschildert 
hatte, ohne auf diese drastische Falsifikation von Hananjas Prophetie 
auch nur anzuspielen, ist kaum vorstellbar. Die wenige Jahre spater 
hereingebrochene Tragódie ist offensichtlich noch unbekannt. Dies 
pládiert für die Abfassung unter Zidkija, und zwar zwischen seinem 
5. und 9. Regierungsjahr (ca. 593-589). Denn einerseits musste die 
Hananja in den Mund gelegte, im 4. Jahr des Kónigs (1a) beginnende 
Frist (3a) ? abgelaufen sein, um ihn als Falschpropheten zu demas- 
kieren; andererseits verrát die Erzáhlung nicht einmal Kenntnis von 


? Vel. oben Anm. 8. Weil die Frist für die Leser nur kontrollierbar war, 
wenn ihr Beginn feststand, musste bereits die Grundschicht den Zusammenprall 
Jeremias mit seinem Gegenspieler datieren. 
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der babylonischen Belagerung Jerusalems, die im 9. Jahr Zidkijas 
anhob (2 Kón 25,1). 

Für einen Ursprung zu Lebzeiten Jeremias spricht weiterhin die 
Stilisierung der Protagonisten. Das Portrát Jeremias ist frei von 
wunderhaften Zügen. Davon ist zwar, wie bei Prophetenerzählungen 
unvermeidlich, der beanspruchte Offenbarungsempfang auszunehmen 
(VV. 12-14; vgl. VV. 16 und 7a A/T), doch schon der prophetische 
Zeichenakt mit den Jochbalken ist im Unterschied zu anderen Bei- 
spielen P problemlos durchführbar und realistisch. Das mitgeteilte 
Geschehen kónnte sich so, wie beschrieben, abgespielt haben. Ferner 
überliefert die Erzählung einen für Jeremia blamablen Vorfall ohne 
Versuch der Beschónigung: Jeremia ficht mit einem Falschpropheten 
einen Streit um die wahren Absichten JHwHs aus, und zwar vor aller 
Augen an der Wohnstätte jenes Gottes, auf den sich beide Kontrahen- 
ten berufen (2a.6b-d.11b.13c.14a; A/T 7a). Den fingierten Orakeln 
seines Opponenten (VV. 2-4 und 11) kann Jeremia nur die geschicht- 
liche Erfahrung (V. 8) und ein Kriterium zur Prüfung der Echtheit 
von Heilsprophetie entgegenhalten (V. 9), aber keine JHwH-Rede '*. 
Am Ende muss er ohne Erwiderung das Feld ráumen und steht mithin 
als Verlierer da (11d) P. Aus der Warte des innertextlichen Publikums 
behàlt Hananjas VerheiBung das letzte Wort, zumal sie von einem 
prophetischen Gegenzeichen unterstützt wird, das Jeremias Symbol- 
handlung annulliert (VV. 10-11c). In einer fiktiven bzw. literarisch 
stark stilisierten Darstellung hátte der Übergriff gegen den Sachwalter 
JHWHs normalerweise umgehend beantwortet werden müssen !6. 


B Vgl. 13,1-11 und dazu H.-J. Stipp, “Jeremias Zeichenhandlung mit dem 
leinenen Schurz (Jer 13,1-11). Methodische Erwägungen zur Identifikation 
der deuteronomistischen Redaktion im Jeremiabuch", in ID., Studien, 299- 
323; ferner etwa auch 43,8-13. 

14 AIT hat die Rede VV. 8-9 entsprechend einer für diese Texttradition 
kennzeichnenden Tendenz nachträglich durch die Lesung mm 229 in der 
Einleitung 7a in ein Gotteswort verwandelt; vgl. H.-J. STIPP, Das masoretische 
und alexandrinische Sondergut des Jeremiabuches. Textgeschichtlicher Rang, 
Eigenarten, Triebkräfte (OBO 136; Freiburg, CH — Göttingen 1994) 152. 

!5 Gegen die psychologisierende Erklärung, Jeremia habe sich aufgrund 
zeitweiliger Unsicherheit über die Plane Juwus freiwillig zurückgezogen, 
vgl. D. EPP-TIESSEN, Concerning the Prophets. True and False Prophecy in 
Jeremiah 23:9 — 29:32 (Eugene, OR 2012) 179. 

16 Vg]. z.B. 1 Kón 13,4-5; 2 Kón 1,9-12; 2,23-24; 7,2.17-20; Jer 20,1-6; 
29,24-32; Am 7,12-17. 
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Zwar präsentiert die Erzählung eine prophetische Replik Jeremias, 
aber nur mit (nicht näher prazisiertem !”) zeitlichem Verzug und 
bloB im Modus eines góttlichen Geh- und Redebefehls (VV. 12-14), 
wahrend von der Ausrichtung nichts verlautet. Immerhin wird von 
dem wahrscheinlich nachgetragenen Gerichtswort explizit erklàrt, 
Jeremia habe es seinem Widersacher übermittelt (15a). Doch von einem 
Auditorium, das Zeuge wurde, wie der wahre Prophet schließlich 
demonstrativ in einer direkten Konfrontation den Prestigeverlust 
aus dem vorigen Zusammenstoß ins Gegenteil verkehrte, weiß auch 
dieser Ergänzer nichts mitzuteilen. 

Kennzeichnend für die damalige Situation in Juda ist der Umstand, 
dass Hananja óffentlich den Zusammenbruch des babylonischen 
Weltreiches angekündigt haben soll (ebenso wie es laut Kap. 27 den 
regionalen Máchten móglich war, in Jerusalem ohne den Schleier 
des Geheimnisses Aufstandsplàne zu erórtern). Entsprechend kónnen 
die Erzahler nicht vermelden, dass Hananja dem Zorn der Babylonier 
zum Opfer gefallen ware, im Unterschied etwa zu den exilierten 
Propheten Zidkija und Ahab (29,21-22), die, nach ihrer abschreckenden 
Terrorstrafe zu schlieBen, antibabylonische Heilspropheten gleichen 
Schlages gewesen sein müssen. Zwar sei Hananja schon bald verstorben 
(V. 17), aber offenbar unter Umstánden, aus denen der Verfasser 
keine weitere Bestátigung zu ziehen vermochte. Solchen Indizien 
zufolge saB die babylonische Repression den Judäern seinerzeit 
nicht allzu dicht im Nacken, was der Überzeugungskraft von Jeremias 
Botschaft kaum fórderlich war. Nach alldem gilt: Was Kap. 28 schildert, 
kam in der wirklichen Welt einer vernichtenden óffentlichen BloBstellung 
Jeremias gleich, die seinem Ansehen und der Glaubwürdigkeit seiner 
Botschaft vom gottgewollten babylonischen Joch ungeheuren Scha- 
den zufügte. Die Erzählung scheint eine peinliche Erinnerung '* zu 


17 Vel. lediglich V. 17. 

18 Vgl. das “Kriterium der Tendenzwidrigkeit" aus der historischen Jesus- 
forschung und dazu z.B. G. THEISSEN — D. WINTER, Die Kriterienfrage in der 
Jesusforschung. Vom Differenzkriterium zum Plausibilitätskriterrum (NTOA 
34; Freiburg, CH — Góttingen 1997) 177-180, 247-250; I. BROER, “Die Bedeu- 
tung der historischen Rückfrage nach Jesus und die Frage nach deren Methodik", 
Jesus von Nazaret. Spuren und Konturen (ed. L. SCHENKE et al.) (Stuttgart 2004) 
19-41, 31-32; G. HAFNER, “Das Ende der Kriterien? Jesusforschung angesichts 
der geschichtstheoretischen Diskussion", Historiographie und fiktionales Erzäh- 
len. Zur Konstruktivitàt in Geschichtstheorie und Exegese (eds. K. BACKHAUS 
— G. HAFNER) (BthS 86; Neukirchen ?2009) 97-130, 118. 
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bearbeiten, die so rezent und daher so prásent war, dass sie die 
Möglichkeiten zur Überhóhung des Propheten eng beschnitt. Die 
nachteiligen Züge in seinem Portrát untermauern weiter die ereignisnahe 
Datierung des Grundtextes. 

Ist die Charakterisierung Jeremias historisch uneingeschränkt 
glaubhaft, gilt von seinem Widersacher in wichtigen Hinsichten das 
Gegenteil. Hananja wird als erster und bislang einziger Heilsprophet 
hingestellt. Nimmt man V. 8 beim Wort, war er nichts weniger als 
der Erfinder der Heilsprophetie in Israel, die es zuvor (“vor mir und 
vor dir ?": 8b) noch nicht gegeben habe. Entsprechend redet V. 8 
von den Unheilspropheten im Plural, während der der Heilsprophetie 
gewidmete V. 9 den Singular wählt. Das liegt natürlich fernab der 
Realität: Heilsorakel gehören immer zum Kerngeschäft der Mantik, 
und wie das Jeremiabuch ausgiebig bezeugt, setzten die politischen 
Rahmenumstände damals eine maßgeblich von der Zionstheologie ?? 
inspirierte heilsenthusiastische Welle in Gang, im Zuge derer eine 
Vielzahl von Propheten eine breite Gefolgschaft um sich scharte, 
die Skeptiker wie Jeremia und seine Anhänger in die Defensive 
drängte ?!. Nach allen Anzeichen war Hananja in Wahrheit ein 
herausragender Wortführer der gesellschaftlich dominanten Heilspro- 
phetie, die mit der Zionstheologie die tonangebende religióse Tradition 
auf ihrer Seite wusste. Die unterschiedliche Akzeptanz der wider- 
streitenden Konzeptionen wird sogar von Jeremia 28 angedeutet, 
wenn wir lesen, wie Hananja seinen Gegner vor einem Massenpu- 
blikum demütigen konnte, das Führungsfiguren wie die Priesterschaft 
einschloss. Das ware ihm nie gelungen, hatte nicht die weit über- 
wiegende Mehrheit der Zuschauer mit ihm sympathisiert. Trotzdem 
wird Hananja als konzeptionell innovativer Einzelgänger ausgegeben. 
Gemessen am wahrscheinlichen historischen Hintergrund, trágt das 


1 Der Plural dur in G* hat keinen Zeugniswert, weil JerG* sehr häufig 
von den Numeri der Vorlage abweicht: STIPP, Sondergut, 14. Auf jeden Fall 
ist mit Blick auf die Polemik von Jeremia 27 sowie des Buches überhaupt 
gegen unverantwortliche Heilspropheten der sekundáre Übergang zum Plural 
wahrscheinlicher als die gegenteilige Entwicklung. 

? Einen aktuellen Überblick zu diesem theologischen Konzept bieten S. PA- 
GANINI — A. GIERCKE-UNGERMANN, Art. “Zion / Zionstheologie", Das wissenschaft- 
liche Bibellexikon im Internet (WiBiLex) (http://www.bibelwissenschaft.de 
/stichwort/35418/ Stand: Mai 2013). 

?! Vgl. z.B. 4,9-10; 5,12-13; 6,13-14 || 8,10-11 MT; 7,4.10; 13,13; 14,13-15; 
23,16-24; 26,7-16; 27,9-10.14-18; 29,8-9.15.21-23.30-32; 37,19. 
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Bild Hananjas somit ausgeprägt implausible Züge: In der Realität 
müsste er ein prominenter Vertreter einer máchtigen, traditionsge- 
stützten heilsenthusiastischen Strómung gewesen sein. Hananja 
suchte als Exponent der jahwistischen Orthodoxie den Häretiker 
Jeremia in die Schranken zu weisen. Die Erzáhlung hingegen ignoriert 
seinen stabilen Rückhalt in den maßgeblichen judäischen Kreisen 
und leugnet die Uberlieferungen, die er repräsentierte. 

Zu den Besonderheiten seines Porträts gehört zudem die theo- 
logische Merkwürdigkeit, dass Hananja als Einzelperson für die 
Festigung der babylonischen Weltherrschaft haftbar gemacht wird. 
Laut VV. 13-14 ist es einzig ihm zuzuschreiben, dass künftig ein 
eisernes Joch statt eines hölzernen die Völker der Erde bedrücken wird ?: 
Allein Hananja tragt die Schuld daran, dass sich die Weltherrschaft 
der Babylonier zur Tyrannei verhärtet. Dieses Urteil kontrastiert 
deutlich mit der Weise, wie das Jeremiabuch — gleich dem AT 
insgesamt — ansonsten die Frage nach der Schuld im Umkreis der 
Katastrophe von 587 behandelt. In Jeremia 28* wird keineswegs 
das Volk und nicht einmal eine Gruppe angeklagt, sondern ein In- 
dividuum ”. Überdies wird nicht das Los Judas motiviert, sondern 
das Ergehen aller Völker (11c.14b). Folgerichtig besteht das erklä- 
rungsbedürftige Unheil auch nicht in den emblematischen Plagen 
von 587, sondern in der als weltweit deklarierten babylonischen 
Despotie. Die Grundschicht weiß noch nichts von dem Untergang 
Judas und bietet stattdessen eine Atiologie der universalen Lage- 
verschárfung, die einem einzelnen judäischen Heilspropheten angelastet 
wird, der obendrein laut dem jüngeren V. 17 sein ursächliches Ver- 
gehen nur um zwei Monate überlebt hat. 

Der Fokus auf dem Individuum Hananja ist nur begreiflich, 
wenn das Original der Erzáhlung speziell ihn diskreditieren sollte. 
Dies und die mangelnde Kenntnis des ultimativen Desasters unter- 


? [n 13e liegt einer der seltenen theologisch motivierten Eingriffe in die 
alexandrinische Texttradition vor, indem man die Herstellung der eisernen 
Jochbalken aus den Händen Hananjas (n°) in die Verfügung JHWHs verlegte 
(rriv); vgl. H.-J. STIPp, *Gottesbildfragen in den Lesartendifferenzen zwischen 
dem masoretischen und dem alexandrinischen Text des Jeremiabuches", in ID., 
Studien, 199-236, 224. 

? Eine bedingte Parallele hierzu liefert allenfalls der weitaus prominentere 
Kónig Manasse, dem in 2 Kón 21,10-16; 23,26-27; 24,3-4; Jer 15,4 die 
Hauptschuld für die Exilskatastrophe angelastet wird, was allerdings nach 2 
Kón 21,16 die judäische Bevólkerung mitnichten entlastet. 
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mauern ebenfalls die Abfassung in den Jahren Zidkijas. Wie die ge- 
nannten Indizien nahelegen, wurde die Hananja-Erzáhlung nieder- 
geschrieben, weil Jeremia eine óffentliche Kraftprobe mit einem 
namhaften prophetischen Rivalen in den Augen der Zeitgenossen 
hóchst schmachvoll verloren hatte. Jeremia 28* kontert die Niederlage 
mit einer Antwort JHwHs, schweigt aber zur Übermittlung an den 
Adressaten (VV. 12-14). Selbst wenn der Autor des nachgetragenen 
Gerichtsworts die Ausrichtung behauptet, weiB er, wie betont, von einer 
Kulisse, die die Szenerie von Jeremias Fiasko aufwóge (1b.5.11a; 
AIT 10a), nichts zu vermelden (15a). Daher ist die Erzáhlung als 
Versuch zu werten, den schwerwiegenden Glaubwürdigkeitsverlust 
auf literarischem Wege wettzumachen. Die Kompensationsstrategie 
des Verfassers erlaubt Rückschlüsse, für wen die Erzáhlung bestimmt 
war. Denn sein Vorgehen versprach nur Erfolg, wenn er auf einen 
zwar verunsicherten, aber wenigstens weiterhin hórwilligen Jüngerkreis 
zielte, von dem die Bereitschaft zu erhoffen war, sich von einem 
nachgeschobenen, abseits der Óffentlichkeit ergangenen Gotteswort 
wie VV. 12-14 überzeugen zu lassen. 

Die implizite Argumentation der Erzáhlung verdient noch eine 
náhere Analyse. In 3a wird Hananja mit den Worten zitiert, seine 
HeilsverheiBung werde sich bis zum Ablauf des folgenden Jahres 
bewahrheiten. Dazu passt, dass Jeremia in VV. 8-9 unterschiedliche 
Echtheitskriterien für Heils- und Unheilsprophetie reklamiert ?*: Die 
Unheilsprophetie wird unter der Hand definiert als Ansage kriege- 
rischen Unheils mit einem weiten geographischen Horizont, konkret 
also vor allem: Fremdvólkersprüche. Diese Art der Mantik schaue 
auf eine uralte Tradition zurück und sei daher schon immer gerechtfertigt, 
und zwar unabhàngig von ihrem Eintreffen (V. 8). Die (angeblich 
neuartige) Heilsprophetie dagegen unterliege dem Erfüllungskrite- 
rium (V. 9). Dem gespaltenen Maßstab wird man entnehmen dürfen, 
dass bei der Niederschrift der Erzáhlung Hananjas selbstgesetzte 
Frist verstrichen war, sodass sein prophetischer Anspruch für die 
Leser unmittelbar als Trug dastand. Auf der anderen Seite kündigt 
Jeremia anschlieBend die Verstetigung und Brutalisierung des ba- 
bylonischen Regiments an (VV. 12-14), eine relativ vage Aussage, 
die Interpretationsspielraum lief) und ohnehin erst nach langerem 


24 Vgl. dazu zuletzt A.C. Osun, Where is the Truth? Narrative Exegesis 
and the Question of True and False Prophecy in Jer 26-29 (MT) (BETL 214; 
Leuven et al. 2010) 207. 
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Verzug auf ihren Wahrheitsgehalt zu beurteilen war. Es ist gut móglich, 
dass die Repression bis zum Abfassungszeitpunkt (s. o.) noch nicht 
fühlbar gewachsen war. Dies dürfte der Grund sein, warum die Un- 
heilsprophetie der Erfolgskontrolle entzogen wurde. Die Kriteriologie 
ist so angelegt, dass sie nur zugunsten Jeremias ausschlagen konnte *. 

Obendrein stellte der Echtheitsnachweis der Unheilsprophetie 
das Verháltnis von Tradition und Innovation listig auf den Kopf. 
Denn nach den Maßstäben des konzeptionellen Widerparts — der 
Zionstheologie — manifestierte sich die Treue zur Tradition gerade 
in der Gewissheit, dass JHWH alsbald die Herrlichkeit des Zion 
durch die Heimkehr der Tempelgeráte, Jojachins und der übrigen 
Exilanten wiederherstellen werde. Aus der Warte dieses Denkens 
war im Gegenteil der Unheilsprophet Jeremia mit seiner Botschaft 
der gottgewollten Fremdherrschaft der ketzerische Neuerer, der 
Verrat an den geheiligten Überlieferungen betrieb. Typisch für die 
Propagation von Innovation in konservativen Gesellschaften, versuchte 
die Hananja-Erzählung demgegenüber, umgekehrt ihren Helden 
Jeremia als den Gralshüter der Ursprungstreue zu erweisen, indem 


25 DE JONG, Fallacy, kehrt dagegen die innertextlichen Bezüge von VV. 
8-9 um und hält V. 8 für die Charakterisierung von Hananjas Prophetie, da 
dieser den Untergang des Großreiches Babylon verheißt, während V. 9 Jeremias 
Verkündigung reprásentiere, weil er den Fortbestand der Fremdherrschaft ansagt 
(bes. 15-16). Dabei sei die gángige Dichotomie von Heils- und Unheilsprophetie 
dem Wortlaut unangemessen, denn “prophecy of doom and prophecy of salvation 
were not two different phenomena. [...] The misfortune of the one implied 
good fortune for the other” (18). MaBgeblich für die Interpretation ist jedoch 
nicht die historische Realitàt, sondern der Standpunkt des Textes. De Jong 
verkennt, wie das Kapitel Heil und Unheil parteilich aus judáischer Warte 
definiert: Die VV. 2-4 stilisieren Hananjas Botschaft als Heilsansage, wahrend 
Jeremias Zeichenakt mit den Jochbalken (VV. 10-11) seine Prophetie als Un- 
heilsverkündigung kenntlich macht. Wenn de Jong für Jeremia 28* obendrein 
die Anwendbarkeit der Unterscheidung zwischen Wahr- und Falschprophetie 
bestreitet (passim), ist zwar richtig, dass Hananja in 15d innerhalb des Nachtrags 
VV. 15-17 explizit der Falschprophetie bezichtigt wird, aber man fragt sich, 
was eine Kriteriologie wie VV. 8-9 in Verbindung mit Hananjas Fristsetzung 
(3a) und dem finalen Gerichtswort VV. 12-14 der Sache nach anderes besagen 
soll. — Nicht selten wird die These vertreten, Jeremia 28 illustriere bzw. modifiziere 
die Kriteriologie zur Unterscheidung von Wahr- und Falschprophetie in Dtn 
18,20-22 und setze daher das dtn Prophetengesetz voraus; so jüngst wieder 
J.T. HIBBARD, "True and False Prophecy: Jeremiah's Revision of Deutero- 
nomy”, JSOT 35 (2011) 339-358, 346-349. Dagegen überzeugend DE JONG, 
Fallacy, 11-13. 
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sie die herkómmliche Heilsprophetie schlicht ignorierte und eine 
vertraute Praxis von Fremdvólkersprüchen unter der Hand derart 
umdeutete, dass sie Unheilsansagen über Juda einschloss (V. 8). Zu- 
sátzlich betonte das Dokument in V. 6, dass Jeremias Unheilsprophetie 
seinen eigenen Wünschen zuwiderlief, um damit verbreitete Vorwürfe 
destruktiver Absichten zu kontern, die mehrfach Spuren in Jeremia 
hinterlassen haben °°. 

So lásst sich resümieren: Jeremia 28* eróffnet einen Einblick, 
warum die Abfassung von Jeremia-Erzählungen bereits zu Lebzeiten 
des Propheten einsetzte. Wie sein Buch bekanntermaßen reichlich 
bezeugt, stieß Jeremia mit seinen Botschaften auf entschiedene Ab- 
lehnung. Die Kontroversen trugen ihm in den Augen der relevanten 
Óffentlichkeit blamable Niederlagen ein, die die Glaubwürdigkeit 
seiner Verkündigung schwer beschädigten. Im Gefolge eines solchen 
Rückschlags wurde die Hananja-Erzáhlung niedergeschrieben, um 
verbliebenen Jüngern des Propheten eine verbindliche Lesart der 
Vorgànge zu unterbreiten. Dabei galt es vor allem zu betonen, dass 
das populàre Bild des Vorfalls verkürzt und daher irreführend war, 
weil JHWH sich mittlerweile mit einer neuen Offenbarung einge- 
schaltet hatte. Darin bekráftigte er, dass Jeremias prominenter Gegen- 
spieler ein Falschprophet war und die Dinge nach dessen blasphe- 
mischem Auftritt erst recht den Gang nehmen würden, den Jeremia 
angekündigt hatte. Wie nun zu zeigen ist, war die Grundschicht von 
Jeremia 36 ehemals für ganz àhnliche Zwecke konzipiert. 


II. Jeremia 36* 


Die Erzáhlung von der Verbrennung der sog. Urrolle ist im ge- 
gebenen Zusammenhang zu behandeln, weil sie wie Jeremia 28* 
Merkmale eines hohen Alters enthàlt. Zudem sind die beiden Ka- 
pitel durch eine singuläre Parallele verknüpft: 


means [wx] mar mau mw aos mia im 28,12 
Toms pam ap nM manda mimi im 36,27 


Wortereignisformeln mit einer Präpositionalgruppe aus ("AN 
+ Infinitivus constructus begegnen im AT sonst nirgends. Allerdings 


26 Vg]. z.B. In 18,18; 20,10; 26; 37,11-16; 38,4.15; 43,2-3. 
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stehen die Anzeichen hohen Alters in Jeremia 36 neben Eigenarten, 
die spátere Wachstumsphasen des Buches kennzeichnen. Hinzu treten 
weitere Spannungen. Die Indizienlage bleibt jedoch streckenweise 
diffus und erlaubt nicht immer, genaue Schichtengrenzen abzustecken. 
Außerdem gelingt es nicht, eine intakte Vorstufe wiederherzustellen. 
Die Rekonstruktion der Grundschicht führt daher nur auf ein Fragment. 
Insgesamt ist die Sammlung und Bewertung der Verdachtsmomente 
so aufwendig, dass dafür auf frühere Arbeiten verwiesen werden 
muss ”. Hier können nur die wichtigsten Fakten in Erinnerung gerufen 
werden. 


1. Zur Rekonstruktion der Grundschicht von Jeremia 36 


Die redaktionelle Prägung von Jeremia 36 ist an der einschlägigen 
deuterojeremianischen ?* Diktion in den Gottes- und Prophetenreden 
ablesbar (VV. 3.6d-7.31). Weiterhin wird man die schon vielfach 
beobachtete Selbstreflexion des Buches, die seine eigene Entstehung 
und redaktionelle Expansion thematisiert ?, nicht gerade in den 
Frühphasen narrativer Traditionsbildung um Jeremia erwarten. Ferner 
bestátigen kompositionelle Indikatoren, dass Jeremia 36 einer fort- 
geschrittenen redaktionsgeschichtlichen Ebene des Buches angehórt. 
Der weitere Kontext der Erzáhlung ist dyschronologisch arrangiert. 
Für unsere Zwecke genügt es, den Zusammenhang ab Kap. 34 zu 
betrachten, das kurz vor dem Zusammenbruch Judas spielt. Eingangs 
trágt Jeremia sein Heilswort für Zidkija wahrend der babylonischen 
Belagerung Jerusalems vor (VV. 1-7). Es folgt die Episode mit der 
widerrufenen Sklavenbefreiung (V V. 8-22), die laut ihren Schluss- 
versen (VV. 21-22) zumindest die Revokation des Aktes in eine 
Belagerungspause verlegt, die bedingt ist durch den zeitweiligen 
Abzug der Babylonier, weil diese, wie spáter 37,3-8 klaren wird, 
vom Anmarsch eines ägyptischen Entsatzheeres vernommen hatten. 


2? H.-J. STIPP, Jeremia im Parteienstreit. Studien zur Textentwicklung von 
Jer 26, 36—43 und 45 als Beitrag zur Geschichte Jeremias, seines Buches und 
judaischer Parteien im 6. Jahrhundert (BBB 82; Frankfurt a. M. 1992) 73-100; 
Ip., Jeremia, der Tempel und die Aristokratie. Die patrizische (schafanidische) 
Redaktion des Jeremiabuches (KAANT 1; Waltrop 2000) 19-38. 

28 Zum Terminus vgl. H.-J. STIPP, Deuterojeremianische Konkordanz 
(ATSAT 63; St. Ottilien 1998) 1-4. 

?? Vg]. H.-J. STIPP, “Baruchs Erben. Die Schriftprophetie im Spiegel von 
Jer 36", in ID., Studien, 381-408, und die dort genannte Literatur. 
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Die Kap. 35 und 36 schalten zurück in die Zeit Jojakims, ehe 37,1-2 
wieder zur Herrschaft Zidkijas aufschließt und mit 37,3 ein ausge- 
dehnter Erzáhlfaden anhebt, der von besagter Belagerungspause 
seinen Ausgang nimmt. Somit ist der Jojakim-Block Kap. 35-36 
in die Zidkija-Kapitel 34 + 37—39. eingebettet. Dabei ist der Ausklang 
von Jeremia 34 mit dem Verweis auf die Belagerungspause in VV. 
2]-22 innertextlich unvorbereitet und vollzieht einen überraschenden 
zeitlichen Sprung °. Doch er schlägt eine direkte Brücke zur Fort- 
führung der Zidkija-Stoffe in 37,3-8, wie die folgende Textkombination 
verdeutlicht. (Alexandrinische Nullvarianten sind durch eckige 
Klammern markiert, qualitative Varianten durch Schragstrich, nóti- 
genfalls mit $ ... / ... # als Grenzzeichen.) 


Jeremia 34 
12 Das Wort JHWHs erging an Jeremia [von JHWH], sagend: 
21 Zidkija, den Kónig von Juda, und seine Patrizier werde ich geben 


in die Hand ihrer Feinde [und in die Hand derer, die nach ihrem 
Leben verlangen,] und [in die Hand] der Streitmacht des Kónigs 
von Babel, die von euch / ihnen abgezogen sind. 


22 a Siehe, ich befehle, Spruch JAWHS, 
b undich lasse sie zu dieser Stadt / diesem Land zurückkehren. 
c Sie werden gegen sie (/es) kàmpfen, 
d sie (/ es) einnehmen 
e und sie (/ es) im Feuer verbrennen. 
f Unddie Stádte Judas werde ich zum Entsetzen machen aus Man- 


gel an Bewohnern. 
(Jeremia 35-36) ... 


Jeremia 37 
l a [König] Zidkija ben Joschija wurde König anstelle von 
[Konja ben] Jojakim, 
b den Nebukadrezzar [der König von Babel] zum König ge- 
macht hatte <> in [dem Land] Juda. 
2 a Er, seine Diener und das Volk des Landes hörten nicht auf 
die Worte JHWHS, 
b die er redete durch die Hand Jeremias [des Propheten]. 


3 a Da sandte der König Zidkija den Juchal ben Schelemja und den 
Priester Zefanja ben Maaseja zu [dem Propheten] Jeremia, sagend: 
b Bete doch für uns zu JHWH [unserem Gott]! 
4 a Jeremia aber ging ein und aus inmitten des Volkes / der Stadt, 
b und man hatte ihn noch nicht ins Gefängnis gesteckt. 


30 Naheres: Stipp, Tempel, 19-24. 
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5 a Das Heer des Pharao war von Ägypten ausgezogen. 
b Da hörten die Chaldäer [die Jerusalem belagerten] die Nachricht 
von ihnen 
c und zogen von Jerusalem ab. 
Da erging das Wort JnwHs an [den Propheten] Jeremia, sagend: 
a So sagt(e) JHWH [der Gott Israels]: 
b  S$Sosolltihr sagen zum König von Juda, der euch zu mir sendet, 
um mich zu befragen: / 
So sollst du sagen zum Kónig von Juda, der zu dir sendet, um 
mich zu zu befragen: # 
Siehe, das Heer des Pharao, das euch zur Hilfe ausgezogen ist, 
kehrt in [sein] Land Agypten zurück, 
und die Chaldäer werden zurückkehren, 
gegen diese Stadt kampfen, 
sie einnehmen 
und im Feuer verbrennen. 


So 


e 


oc» 


Wie die Textgestaltung am Ende von Kap. 34 und in 37,3-8 
zeigt, folgten diese Zidkija-Einheiten ehemals unmittelbar aufeinander. 
Aufschlussreich ist insbesondere der masoretische Zusatz in 5b “die 
Jerusalem belagerten”. Denn diese Erläuterung wurde erst notwendig, 
nachdem der ursprüngliche Zusammenhang durch den Einschub 
der Kap. 35 und 36 aufgesprengt worden war. Zwar leitet die redak- 
tionelle Notiz 37,1-2 wieder zur Herrschaftsperiode Zidkijas über, 
doch ohne die Belagerung zu erwähnen. Infolgedessen meldet die 
alexandrinische Fassung von V. 5 den Abzug der Babylonier von 
Jerusalem, ohne dass zuvor die vorausgesetzte Lage der Stadt nochmals 
in Erinnerung gerufen worden wäre. Im Anschluss an Kap. 34 ist 
der alexandrinische Wortlaut jedoch vollauf kontextgerecht. 

Somit ist Jeremia 36 (zusammen mit 35 und dem Bindeglied 
37,1-2) später in das Buch eingegangen als Kap. 34, ein mustergültiges 
Werk der dtr Redaktion *!. Folglich gehört Jeremia 36 einer post-dtr 
Ebene des Buches an. Das bestatigen konzeptionelle Aspekte. Die 


3! Für 34,1-6 vgl. H.-J. Stipp, “Jeremias Heilswort für Zidkija in Jer 34,5”, 
“Vom Leben umfangen". Agypten, das Alte Testament und das Gespräch der 
Religionen. Gedenkschrift für Manfred Górg (eds. ST.J. WIMMER — G. GAFUS) 
(AOAT 80; Münster 2014) 171-183. Jer 34,8-22 gilt heute zumeist als dtr 
bearbeiteter Fremdbericht. Demgegenüber ist jedoch zur álteren These von 
B. DUMM, Das Buch Jeremia (KHC 11; Tübingen 1901) 282-284, zurückzukehren, 
dass es sich vielmehr um ein einheitliches dtr Erzeugnis handelt; vgl. STIPP, 
Tempel, 25-28. 
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Erzählung dokumentiert Verdienste der “Patrizier” (592) für Jeremia; 
sie lobt also judäische Führungskreise, die für die deuteronomistischen 
Autoren mehrheitlich zu den Hauptschuldigen der Exilskatastrophe 
zählten ?. Anschließend zeichnet die vor-dtr “Erzählung vom Unter- 
gang des palästinischen Judäertums” Jeremia *37—43 * die Aristokra- 
ten wiederum als gewalttatige Feinde des Propheten (Kap. *37—38). 
Jeremia 36 tritt dem entgegen mit der Nachricht, es seien gerade 
die Patrizier gewesen, die geschlossen dem Propheten und seinem 
Schreiber Baruch den Rat erteilten, sich zu verstecken (V. 19), was 
sich angesichts der Nachstellungen durch Kónig Jojakim (V. 26) 
alsbald als lebensrettend erwies *. Und mehr noch: Nachdem Jojakim 
die schriftliche Dokumentation der bisherigen Gesamtverkündigung 
Jeremias (die *Urrolle") vernichtet hat (vgl. VV. 22-23 mit V. 2), 
stellt sich heraus, dass die Patrizier mit Jeremias und Baruchs 
Leben nichts weniger als Jeremias Prophetie überhaupt vor dem 
Untergang bewahrt haben *. So bieten die Kap. 34-37 einen litera- 
rischen Befund, der der Situation in Jeremia 26 analog ist 5°: Ein Kon- 
text, der die Patrizier offen anfeindet, umschlieBt Passagen, die ihr 
Bild aufzuhellen suchen. Diese Stücke sind deuterojeremianisch 
geprágt, darin der dtr Redaktion àhnlich, die aber den Aristokraten 
kritisch gesinnt ist. Demnach meldet sich in Jer 26,10-16 (nebst Sa- 
telliten) und 35,1 — 37,2 (sowie einigen kleineren Zusätzen) dieselbe 
Stimme zu Wort: die post-dtr patrizische Redaktion (PR), die bestrebt 
war, Erinnerungen an einzelne Unterstützer Jeremias in der judàischen 
Führungsschicht zum geschlossenen Rückhalt des Standes für den 
Propheten zu steigern ?". 

Nach Indizien der Komposition und der Konzeption ist Jeremia 
36 folglich dem Buch in einer post-dtr Wachstumsstufe einverleibt 
worden. Das heißt aber nicht, dass das Kapitel zur Gänze erst damals 


? Vgl. 1,18; 8,1-2; 26,21 AIT; 32,32; 34,10-11.19-21; 44,9.17.21 und dazu 
STIPP, Tempel, 7-9. 

3 Vol. SriPP, Parteienstreit, 239-284. 

34 Vg]. auch 26,20-23. 

35 Näheres bei STIPP, “Baruchs Erben”, 403-407. 

36 Zur Schichtung von Jeremia 26 vgl. Stipp, Parteienstreit, 17-72; C. 
MAIER, Jeremia als Lehrer der Tora. Soziale Gebote des Deuteronomiums in 
Fortschreibungen des Jeremiabuches (FRLANT 196; Góttingen 2002) 136- 
165; G. WANKE, Jeremia. Teilband 2: Jeremia 25,15 — 52,34 (ZBK.AT 20.2; 
Zürich 2003) 235-244. 

37 Für den Versuch einer Gesamtbeschreibung vgl. STIPP, Tempel. 
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entstanden ware. Denn nun ist auf die Spannungen einzugehen, die 
die Erzáhlung durchziehen. Dabei sind auch jene Eigenarten anzu- 
führen, die auf ein hohes Alter weisen und so den Anzeichen eines 
späteren Ursprungs widersprechen. Das Gesamtbild deutet darauf, 
dass der patrizische Redaktor eine Vorlage verwertet hat. 

Ebenso wie im Endtext von Jeremia 26 ist auch in Kap. 36 das 
Portràt der Patrizier nicht frei von Ambivalenzen. Wenn die Aris- 
tokraten Jeremia und Baruch den rettenden Wink zur Flucht erteilen 
(V. 19), werden Erwartungen an ihre Solidaritàt mit dem Propheten 
geweckt, die sich hernach nur begrenzt erfüllen. Denn bei der Ver- 
brennung der Schriftrolle sind die Patrizier zwar reichlich zugegen 
(V. 21), doch nur wenigen, namentlich aufgezáhlten Mannern wird 
bescheinigt, dass sie den Kónig an seinem Frevel zu hindern ge- 
trachtet hátten (V. 25), wahrend die Hofkreise sonst gleichgültig 
reagieren (V. 24; vgl. V. 16 A/T). Einer der verbliebenen Unterstützer 
Jeremias trug zudem bei seiner Vorstellung im Rahmen “aller Patrizier” 
in V. 12 laut dem alexandrinischen Text eine andere Namensvariante: 
Jonatan statt EInatan ben Achbor (vgl. 26,22). Die gegensatzlichen 
Züge im Bild der Aristokraten verbinden sich mit einer Differenz 
bei der Bezeichnung der Schriftrolle: Passagen, die die Patrizier als 
kollektive Parteigänger Jeremias stilisieren, nennen die beschriftete 
Buchrolle ^29; wo die Führungskreise dem Propheten mehrheitlich 
gleichgültig bis feindselig gegenüberstehen, heißt das Dokument 
nbox. Für Einzelheiten muss wieder auf eine frühere Arbeit verwiesen 
werden, wo sich auch eine nach Schichten getrennte Übersetzung 
des Kapitels findet ?5. 

Aufgrund dieser Gesichtspunkte ergibt sich: Ab etwa V. 10 spaltet 
sich Jeremia 36 in eine %2d- und in eine 753%-Schicht. Das nbw- 
Stratum umfasst die VV. 14-16 und 20-30, während auf die 559- 
Schicht die VV. 10-13, 17-19 und 31-32 entfallen. Vom fehlenden 
Anfang abgesehen, fügt sich das no13-Stratum zu einer kohärenten 
Erzáhlung zusammen und repräsentiert somit die Grundschicht. 
Dagegen ist das 15d-Stratum abhängiger Natur, entstammt also 
einer Bearbeitung. Hier tritt die Handschrift des patrizischen Redaktors 
zutage. Er setzt seinen Helden ein Denkmal, indem er sie detailliert 
vorstellt und ihnen den rettenden Rat zur Flucht in den Mund legt. 
Zusätzlich betont er den Beitrag Baruchs als Jeremias Schreiber. 
Undurchsichtig bleibt der Befund in den VV. 1-9, wo patrizische 


38 Vgl. oben Anm. 29. 
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Akzente dominieren, namentlich in Gestalt deuterojeremianischer 
Terminologie in VV. 3 und 6d-7, aber auch Stilmerkmale der 
Grundschicht auftreten. So erteilt Jeremia in VV. 5-6c seinem Ver- 
trauten den Auftrag, aus der 1522 vorzulesen. Offenbar wechselte 
der Redaktor (PR) seine Arbeitsweise: Eingangs sprang er mit sei- 
ner Vorlage sehr freizügig um, indem er lediglich Fragmente ent- 
lehnte und sie auf eine Weise einschmolz, die präzise Schichten- 
trennungen vereitelt. Ungefáhr nach dem ersten Drittel der Erzáhlung 
ging er zur üblichen Fortschreibungstechnik über. 


2. Datierung und Aussageziel der Grundschicht 


Zu den genannten Spannungen treten nun die Datierungsge- 
sichtspunkte, die hier eine Doppelrolle spielen: Indem sie den zeitlichen 
Ansatz der Schichten steuern, stützen sie auch deren Trennung. Indi- 
katoren einer post-dtr Entstehung wurden bereits genannt. Nun sind 
die Anzeichen vorzustellen, die in die gegenteilige Richtung weisen. 

Für einen alten Kern sprechen bestimmte Details, die den Verstándnis- 
horizont eines zeitnahen Publikums voraussetzen. Wenn Jeremia in V. 5 
seinen Auftrag an Baruch begründet, die Schriftrolle im Tempelareal zu 
rezitieren, erwahnt er, dass ihm selbst der Zutritt zum Heiligtum 
verwehrt sei. Wie es dazu kam, erfahren wir nicht; offenbar schrieb 
hier ein Autor für Adressaten, die darüber Bescheid wussten. In 14a 
wird der Reprásentant der Patrizier vorgestellt, den sie aussenden, 
um Baruch herbeizurufen, damit er die Schriftrolle auch ihnen zu 
Gehór bringe. Der Erzáhler versieht Jehudi ben Netanja ben Schelemja 
ben Kuschi mit einer dreigliedrigen und so mit der langsten Filiation 
des Jeremiabuches, um ihn wenig spater (V V. 20-26) als wichtigsten 
Handlanger Jojakims bei der Zerstórung der Rolle zu profilieren: 
Jehudi holt im Auftrag des Kónigs das Dokument vom Ort seiner 
zwischenzeitlichen Lagerung herbei und verliest es in Jojakims Gegen- 
wart (V V. 21.23a), doch unter jenen, die laut V. 25 versucht haben 
sollen, die Verbrennung zu verhindern, fehlt sein Name. Wenn ferner 
V. 23 erklàrt: “Sooft Jehudi drei Spalten oder vier verlesen hatte, 
zerschnitt er sie (d. h. die Rolle) mit dem Schreibermesser und warf 
sie ins Feuer", so ist zwar angesichts des Kontextes ?? eher an den 
König als das Subjekt von 23bc zu denken, doch grammatisch 
kommt ebensowohl Jehudi als unmittelbarer Akteur in Frage. Diese 


39 Vgl. 25a.27a.28e.29c.32d. 
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Negativfigur hat sonst keine Spur im AT hinterlassen, doch hier gilt 
dem Patrizier ein Überlieferungsinteresse, das anders als etwa bei 
den Schafaniden und Achboriden (VV. 10-13) dem langfristigen 
Bedürfnis seiner Standesgenossen nach Pflege ihres Ansehens zu- 
widerlief. Die Nachrichten wenden sich offenbar an Menschen, die 
Jehudi kannten und über seine Mitwirkung am Frevel Jojakims in- 
formiert werden sollten. Wenn weiterhin der Oberpriester Seraja 
ben Asriél in 26a bezichtigt wird, sich für Übergriffe gegen Jeremia 
hergegeben zu haben, lief) der Autor — anders als in 2 Kón 25,18 
(vgl. 1 Chr 5,39-40) — den Titel beiseite; folglich muss sein Publikum 
mit dem Mann bestens vertraut gewesen sein. Eine solch sparsame 
Charakterisierung der Figuren verkórpert ein typisches Merkmal 
zeitnahen Ursprungs, das nicht von ungefáhr im Rahmen der 
Grundschicht auftritt. Sogar die Beteiligung des sonst unbekannten 
Kónigssohns Jerachmeél ist dem Verfasser eine Notiz wert; demnach 
sollte auch er vor Zeitgenossen diskreditiert werden. 

Ein Zug, der besonders nachdrücklich für eine frühe Abfassung 
pládiert, ist die Strafansage für Jojakim in V. 30. Zunächst kündigt 
sie dem Kónig in einer Wendung, die ähnlich in den Drohworten 
für Jojachin 22,24-30 wiederkehrt, das Ausbleiben eines leiblichen 
Thronerben an (vgl. 30b mit 22,30d) *. Dieses Orakel scheint sich 
für den patrizischen Redaktor bewahrheitet zu haben, indem Jojakims 
Sohn Jojachin zwar 598 die Nachfolge seines Vaters antrat, aber 
schon nach drei Monaten den Marsch ins Exil antreten musste (2 
Kón 24,8-17). Mit dieser knappen Amtszeit hat er für PR offenbar 
nicht als Thronfolger gezáhlt, wie die alexandrinische Version von 


? Die beiden Drohungen verweigern speziell der Nachkommenschaft 
Jojachins und Jojakims die Herrschaft auf dem Davidsthron: 
22,30d "Hm woz-5y su [aos] am nox xb 
36,30b TT wo» by sur soma 
Der Fortbestand des Davidsthrons wird dagegen nicht in Frage gestellt. 
Damit schwer vereinbar ist die These von K. SCHMID, “Nebukadnezars Antritt 
der Weltherrschaft und der Abbruch der Davidsdynastie. Innerbiblische 
Schriftauslegung und universalgeschichtliche Konstruktion im Jeremiabuch”, 
ID., Schriftgelehrte Traditionsliteratur. Fallstudien zur innerbiblischen 
Schriftauslegung im Alten Testament (FAT 77; Tübingen 2011) 223-241, 227, 
das Drohwort habe bereits das Ende der Davidsdynastie angekündigt. Zur 
Auseinandersetzung mit Schmids Theorie vgl. nun H.-J. STIPP, "Nebukadnezzar 
und die Davididen. Kritische Lektüre einer These von Konrad Schmid", In Memo- 
riam Wolfgang Richter (ed. H. RECHENMACHER) (ATSAT 100; St. Ottilien 2016). 
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37,1 nahelegt, die nicht Jojachin, sondern Jojakim als Vorgánger 
Zidkijas anführt. Wie jedoch der prámasoretische Nachtrag des Namens 
Jojachin (in der Form 122) belegt, hielt man dies später für korrek- 
turbedürftig. Eine weitere Drohung erklárt, man werde Jojakim ein 
Begrabnis vorenthalten (30c), wie in poetischer Fassung auch 22,19 
prophezeit. Diese Ansage blieb bekanntermaßen unerfüllt, wie die 
einschlagige Formel für einen friedvollen Tod “sich mit seinen Vatern 
zur Ruhe legen" in 2 Kón 24,6 sowie die Beisetzungsnotiz für Jojakim 
in der lukianischen Rezension der LXX zu 2 Kón 24,6 dokumentieren. 
Wenn daher die meisten Quellen zum ordnungsgemäßen Begräbnis 
schweigen, ist dies auf dogmatische Korrekturen mit Rücksicht auf 
Jer 22,19 und 36,30 zurückzuführen *. Aus diesem Befund geht hervor: 
Man erinnerte sich noch lange, dass Jojakim sehr wohl standesgemäß 
bestattet worden war, doch deshalb wurden die Gottesworte Jer 
22,19 (vgl. 18a) und 36,30 (vgl. 30a) nicht aus der Überlieferung 
gestrichen. Stattdessen hat man in spáteren Phasen die Begrábnisnotizen 
für Jojakim aus einem Teil der Texttradition der Kónigsbücher und 
der Chronik getilgt, wo sie der Erzáhlerrede angehóren. Für Jeremia 
36 bedeutet dies: Das Orakel der verweigerten Beisetzung Jojakims 
wurde mit der angesehenen jeremianischen Literatur weitertradiert, 
in die es eingegangen war. Es ist aber sehr zweifelhaft, ob man sich 
in einer Neuschópfung auf das Drohwort per Zitat berufen hátte, 
nachdem seine mangelnde Erfüllung Teil des Weltwissens der gebil- 
deten Judäer geworden war. Daher nimmt man die geringsten Probleme 
in Kauf, wenn man bei V. 30 (ebenso wie bei 22,19) mit einer Abfassung 
noch zu Lebzeiten Jojakims rechnet. 

Aus geringer Distanz zum Geschehen müssen auch die absoluten 
Datierungen in 1a und 9a erstmals Gestalt gewonnen zu haben. Auf- 
falligerweise werden sie nicht erläutert, obwohl sie nur begreiflich 
sind, wenn der Verfasser die Vorgänge mit bestimmten zeitge- 
schichtlichen Begleitumständen synchronisieren wollte, die er aber 
nicht beim Namen nannte, sodass erst die Verknüpfung mit dem 
Ungesagten den vollen Sinn der erzáhlten Begebenheiten erschloss. 
Errechnete also mit Adressaten, die seine Anspielungen zu entschlüsseln 
verstanden. Daraus ergeben sich die Aufgaben für die Exegese: Sie 


* Vgl. auch die Angabe in 2 Chr 36,6, Nebukadnezzar habe Jojakim nach 

Babel deportieren wollen (so MT) bzw. deportiert (so mehrere antike Über- 

setzungen). 2 ChrG 36,8 erklärt trotzdem wie G' zu 2 Kön 24,6, dass Jojakim 
in der davidischen Grablege beigesetzt worden sei. 
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muss die Referenzgrößen der Jahreszahlen identifizieren und erklären, 
warum der Autor sie nicht aussprach; ferner ist zu ermitteln, wo wir 
sein impliziertes Publikum zu suchen haben. 

Die Antworten sind einfach bei V. 1, der die Schriftrolle auf das 
“vierte Jahr Jojakims" zurückführt, das Jahr von Nebukadnezzars 
Triumph über die Agypter bei Karkemisch (605). Das AT dokumentiert, 
welchen Eindruck der Sieg als Anbruch der babylonischen Herrschaft 
über die Levante hinterließ (Jer 46,2; 2 Kön 24,7), und hat so seinerseits 
dazu beigetragen, die Schlacht bei den judäischen Intellektuellen 
in Erinnerung zu halten. Schwieriger ist die Sachlage bei V. 9, der 
die Rezitation und Zerstórung des Dokuments datiert, denn dort ist 
über eine Lesartendifferenz zu entscheiden: Wahrend MT das 
"fünfte" Jahr Jojakims (604/3) nennt, bietet A/T das "achte" 
(601/0). Die Schriftbilder der beiden Zahlwörter sind sehr leicht zu 
verwechseln (n/a), was weniger zugunsten einer planvollen 
Korrektur als eines bloBen Kopierfehlers spricht, der dann in beiden 
Richtungen erfolgt sein kann. Doch was immer die Divergenz hervorrief, 
sollte sich die originale Lesart jedenfalls durch hóhere historische 
Plausibilitàt auszeichnen. Neben den Jahreszahlen ist die Zusatz- 
information zu beachten, die Vorgänge hatten sich im “neunten 
Monat" zugetragen (November/Dezember), was V. 22 grob bestatigt, 
indem er den Kónig in seinem beheizten “Winterhaus” zeigt. Der 
Konnex zwischen V. 9 und 22 ist wichtig für die Frage, welcher li- 
terarischen Ebene von Kap. 36 die Datumsangaben angehóren. Bei 
den Zahlen ist die Entscheidung erschwert, denn sie stehen im ersten 
Drittel, wo Grundschicht und patrizische Redaktion ineinander ver- 
schwimmen. Das vor Jojakim brennende Feuer findet sich dagegen 
in der Grundschicht, wo es ein integrales Element des Plots bildet, 
weil es die Art der Zerstórung der Rolle bestimmt. Folglich spielte 
die Grundschicht auf die Jahreszeit an, was darauf deutet, dass sie 
auch schon das Datierungssystem enthielt. Dies wird die historische 
Referenz von V. 9 untermauern. 

Die Suche nach dem ursprünglichen Wortlaut von 9a erhält eine 
besondere Note durch die Tatsache, dass sich beide Varianten mit 
Ereignissen verbinden lassen, die damals in Juda erhebliches Aufsehen 
erregt haben dürften, aber trotz ihres geringen Abstands von drei 
Jahren sehr unterschiedliche politische Rahmensituationen reprà- 
sentieren. Die alexandrinische Datierung im 9. Monat des 8. Jahres 
Jojakims führt in den Winter 601/0, in dem Nebukadnezzar einen 
VorstoB nach Agypten unter empfindlichen Verlusten abbrechen 
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musste. Dagegen gilt für die masoretische Datierung im 9. Monat 
des 5. Jahres Jojakims (November/Dezember 604): Laut der baby- 
lonischen Chronik ließ Nebukadnezzar exakt im selben Monat, 
nämlich im “ersten Jahr Nebukadnezzars" (II., = 604/3) “im Monat 
Kislev" (= 9. Monat) die aufständische Philisterstadt Aschkelon 
niederbrennen *, nur wenige Tagesmärsche von Jerusalem entfernt. 
Die babylonische Strafaktion vor der judäischen Haustür liefert ein 
natürliches Motiv für den von Baruch zum óffentlichen Vortrag genutz- 
ten Fasttag (6b,.9b). Die Bittliturgien erklären sich aus dem Entsetzen, 
das damals die Judàer gepackt haben muss: Hannibal ante portas! 
Die masoretische Variante ist somit die weitaus plausiblere Lesart, 
während AIT auf eine Verschreibung zurückgeht #. 

Anders jedoch als die Schlacht von Karkemisch hat sich die ba- 
bylonische Verwüstung Aschkelons dem kollektiven Gedächtnis 


? D.J. WISEMAN, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B. C.) in the 
British Museum (London 1956) 28; A.K. GRAYSON, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Chronicles (Texts from Cuneiform Sources 5) (Locust Valley, NY 1975) 100, 
Z. 18-20; HTAT 416; vgl. W.L. HoLLADAY, Jeremiah 2. A Commentary on 
the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah Chapters 26—52 (Hermeneia) (Minneapolis, 
MN 1989) 256. Zur Interpretation der archáologischen Befunde vgl. L.E. 
STAGER, “Ashkelon and the Archaeology of Destruction: Kislev 604 B.C.E.", 
EI 25 (1996) 61*-74*; Ip., “The Fury of Babylon. Ashkelon and the Archaeology 
of Destruction", BAR 22 (1996) 56-69, 76-77; A. FANTALKIN, “Why Did Nebuchad- 
nezzar II Destroy Ashkelon in Kislev 604 B.C.E.?" The Fire Signals of 
Lachish. Studies in the Archaeology and History of Israel in the Late Bronze 
Age, Iron Age, and Persian Period in Honor of David Ussishkin (eds. I. FINKEL- 
STEIN — N. NA'AMAN) (Winona Lake, IN 2011) 87-112. 

4 Zusätzlich lässt A/T die vierfache Frist verstreichen, bevor Baruch Jere- 
mias Auftrag zur Rezitation der Schriftrolle (VV. 5-7) befolgt. Der schwer 
glaubhafte Verzug ergibt jedoch kein Argument gegen die alexandrinische 
Lesart, weil er ebenso eine Korrektur im masoretischen Textüberlieferungs- 
strang veranlasst haben kann. — Mit der Präferenz für die masoretische Jah- 
resangabe in 9a korrigiere ich mein früheres Urteil in: Parteienstreit, 90, wo 
ich noch den Argumenten für die alexandrinische Prioritát gefolgt war, wie 
vorgetragen von N. LOHFINK, “Die Gattung der »Historischen Kurzge- 
schichte« in den letzten Jahren von Juda und in der Zeit des Babylonischen 
Exils”, ZAW 90 (1978) 319-347, 324-328 = Studien zum Deuteronomium und 
zur deuteronomistischen Literatur II (SBA.AT 12; Stuttgart 1991) 55-86, 61-65; 
HOLLADAY, Jeremiah 2, 255-256. Hier habe ich mich mittlerweile von K. SCHMID, 
Nebukadnezars Antritt der Weltherrschaft, 234-235, überzeugen lassen, dass 
die Lesart mit dem Bezug auf die Zerstórung Aschkelons die hóhere Plausibilitàt 
besitzt — freilich mit ganz anderen literargeschichtlichen Konsequenzen als 
bei Schmid; vgl. dazu oben Anm. 40 und unten Anm. 46. 
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der Judäer nicht eingeprägt. Das AT hat keine konkreten Nachrichten 
von der Einnahme der Stadt bewahrt. Aschkelon wird in Fremd- 
völkersprüchen aus verschiedenen Epochen mehrfach mit Unheils- 
ansagen bedacht, aber seine Zerstórung wird niemals berichtet ^. 
Dazu zählt auch das Philisterorakel Jeremia 47*, das Aschkelon 
zweimal erwähnt (VV. 5.7) und wahrscheinlich im Zusammenhang 
mit dem betreffenden Feldzug Nebukadnezzars entstanden ist *. 
Aber dies lässt sich nur in Kombination mit der babylonischen 
Chronik erschließen, die zudem unsere einzige Quelle darstellt, die 
den Synchronismus mit 36,9 übermittelt. Dagegen ist das Phili- 
stergedicht in seiner alexandrinischen Fassung undatiert, und wenn 
es neben anderen Stádten der Region auch Aschkelon bedroht, bleiben 
die Verweise zu unspezifisch. Obwohl ferner der Spruch den anonymen 
Feind aus dem Norden heranstürmen sieht (vgl. V. 2), hat der 
prämasoretische Zusatz “bevor der Pharao Gaza schlug" in der Über- 
schrift V. 1 die Angreifer mit den Agyptern gleichgesetzt, was zeigt, 
dass die Erinnerung an die babylonische Kampagne mittlerweile 
geschwunden war. Dasselbe bezeugt auf ihre Weise die Verschreibung 
der Jahreszahl in A/T 36/43,9. Man fragt sich daher, wie lange sich 
eine nennenswerte Anzahl von Judáern nicht nur an die babylonische 
Zerstórung Aschkelons erinnerte, sondern auch deren Datum zu 
nennen wusste. 

Das bedeutet für den Entstehungszeitpunkt der Grundschicht 
von Jeremia 36: Der Autor hat die berichteten Vorgànge einzig über 
eine auf den Monat genaue Datierung mit einem Ereignis verknüpft, 
das zwar seinerzeit fraglos betrachtliche Erregung ausgelòst hat, 
aber nicht dauerhaft in die historischen Memorabilien Judas einging, 
sondern nach einer Weile in Vergessenheit geriet. Wenn der Verfasser 
trotzdem erwartete, dass sein Publikum allein über die Angabe von 
Jahr und Monat die gewünschten zeitgeschichtlichen Assoziationen 
aufrufen konnte, muss er recht bald nach der Zerstórung Aschkelons 
gearbeitet haben. Folglich blickt die Grundschicht aus geringem 
zeitlichem Abstand auf die Verbrennung von Jeremias Schriftrolle 
zurück. Andernfalls müsste man annehmen, dass die Erzählung aus- 
schlieBlich für einen winzigen Zirkel von Gelehrten bestimmt 


# Vol. außer Jeremia 47 noch Jer 25,20; Am 1,8; Zef 2,4.7; Sach 9,5. 

^5 So neben vielen anderen z.B. B. HUWYLER, Jeremia und die Völker. 
Untersuchungen zu den Vólkersprüchen in Jeremia 46-49 (FAT 20; Tübingen 
1997) 141. 
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gewesen sei ^6. Das Datierungssystem von Jeremia 36 bestätigt also, 
was auch aus der Ankündigung des verweigerten Begräbnisses hervor- 
geht: Die Grundschicht wurde schon unter Kónig Jojakim verfasst. 

Doch selbst wenn der Autor für Adressaten schrieb, die das Ziel 
seiner Anspielung mühelos über das Datum identifizieren konnten, 
wüsste man gern, warum er die seinerzeit allseits bekannte baby- 
lonische Einnahme Aschkelons nicht einfach beim Namen nannte. 
Was hinderte ihn daran? Die Frage lásst sich nur im Gesamt der 
Bestimmung des Aussageziels von Jeremia 36* beantworten. Dabei 
verdient Beachtung, dass das Kapitel neben den parallelen Worter- 
eignisformeln in 36,27 und 28,12 noch weitere Gemeinsamkeiten 
mit Kap. 28 teilt. Dies gilt zum einen für die Plotstruktur. Auch in 
36* wird Jeremia óffentlich durch einen Zeichenakt gedemütigt, 
indem Kónig Jojakim die Schriftrolle vor den versammelten Hof- 
kreisen zerstórt und so für einen magienahen Verständnishorizont 
die Unheilsprophetie Jeremias demonstrativ entmächtigt (V V. 22- 
24.29; vgl. 28,10-11c). AnschlieBend muss der Prophet abermals 
den Rückzug antreten, hier sogar in den Untergrund (V. 26; vgl. 
28,11d). Und erneut trägt ihm JHWH auf, seinem Widersacher ein 
Unheilsorakel auszurichten (VV. 29-30; vgl. 28,12-14), ohne dass 
ein Ausführungsbericht folgt. 

Analog sind ferner die gespiegelten Situationen. Wie in Kap. 
28* entspricht das erzählte Geschehen heutiger Alltagswahrschein- 
lichkeit, und jede Überhóhung der Figur Jeremias fehlt, wiederum 
vom Prophetismus als solchem abgesehen. In der wirklichen Welt 
müsste ihm der ostentative Schmähakt des Königs ein noch größeres 
Debakel eingetragen haben als Hananjas prophetisches Gegenzeichen, 
zumal er sogar zur Flucht in ein Versteck gezwungen wird *'. Jojakim 
steht trotz seines ungeheuerlichen Frevels am Gotteswort für die 
Öffentlichkeit einstweilen als Gewinner da. Zwar spricht ihm JHwH 
das Urteil, doch wir lesen nichts davon, dass ihm die Strafansage 


^5 Dies ist jedoch ein unvermeidliches Implikat der These von K. SCHMID, 
Nebukadnezars Antritt der Weltherrschaft, wonach Jeremia 36 “kaum vor 
dem 5. Jh. v.Chr. anzusetzen” sei (231). Noch fraglicher ist die Meinung von H. 
KNOBLOCH, Die nachexilische Prophetentheorie des Jeremiabuches (BZAR 
12; Wiesbaden 2009), Jeremia 36 stamme “frühestens aus der zweiten Hälfte 
des 5. Jh.s” (277). 

47 Zu beachten ist die alexandrinische Fassung von 26b, die im Gegensatz 
zu MT noch nichts davon weiß, dass JHWH Jeremia und Baruch “versteckt” habe. 
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zu Ohren gekommen ware, von den judäischen Zeitgenossen ganz 
zu schweigen. 

Dies alles wiegt umso schwerer, wenn dem Realismus der Dar- 
stellung und den Anzeichen der Herkunft aus den Jahren Jojakims 
entnommen werden darf, dass der Bericht einen tatsáchlichen Vor- 
gang widerspiegelt — der sich obendrein zeitnah zur Zerstórung 
Aschkelons ereignete. Dann ergibt sich folgendes Szenario: Die ba- 
bylonischen Militàroperationen wenige Dutzend Kilometer vor den 
Mauern Jerusalems lósten in Juda schwere Besorgnisse aus, sodass 
man an einem Fasttag JHWH bestürmte, der judäischen Hauptstadt 
ein ähnliches Schicksal wie Aschkelon zu ersparen. Zugleich trat 
Baruch in Vertretung Jeremias am Tempel auf und verkündete, dass 
JHWH sich dem Ansuchen strikt verweigern werde: “Unaufhaltsam 
kommen wird der Kónig von Babel. Er wird dieses Land verheeren 
und Mensch und Tier aus ihm vertilgen." (29e-g) Unter den dra- 
matischen Umstanden bewies Jojakim ebenso wie spater Hananja 
seine vorbildliche Frómmigkeit nach den MaBstäben der damals 
vorherrschenden Ausprágung des JHwH-Glaubens: Für ihn und 
seine Gesinnungsgenossen war die akute Gefahr der Ernstfall der 
Zionstheologie, die Stunde der Wahrheit, in der sich herausstellte, 
wer den Sicherheitsgarantien JHwus für seinen Königssitz aufrich- 
tig Vertrauen schenkte. Seine Vernichtung von Jeremias Schriftrolle 
war ein demonstratives Bekenntnis zum zionstheologischen Credo. 
Damit erreichte eine alte, konzeptionell ^ und durch die korrupte 
Amtsführung ^ bedingte Feindschaft zwischen Jojakim und Jere- 
mia einen Hóhepunkt. 

Was hatte aus der Warte Jeremias und seiner Jünger nun passie- 
ren müssen? Die Antwort liegt auf der Hand: Jetzt hatten die Baby- 
lonier erst recht gegen Jerusalem marschieren und die Unheilsansagen 
der Schriftrolle erfüllen müssen, um neben den vielen Sünden der 
Judäer nun allen voran das himmelschreiende Sakrileg des gottes- 
lásterlichen Kónigs samt seiner Kumpanen zu sühnen. Wir wissen, 
dass dies nicht geschehen ist. Das war das Motiv, warum die 
Grundschicht von Jeremia 36 niedergeschrieben wurde, nachdem 
die Babylonier abgezogen waren, kein baldiger Angriff mehr zu er- 
warten stand und zudem das im Text genannte fünfte Jahr Jojakims 


^5 Vol. Jojakims Justizmord an Urija ben Schemaja (26,20-23), der 
“gemäß allen Worten Jeremias prophezeite" (20b). 
4 22,13-19. 
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verstrichen war. Die Verschonung Judas muss für den Ruf Jeremias 
eine Katastrophe bedeutet haben, da JHWH anscheinend vor aller 
Augen die Gebete des Fasttages erhórt und dem zionstheologisch 
gestimmten Kónig Recht gegeben hatte. Die Annahme geht wohl 
nicht zu weit, dass die Ereignisse dem zionstheologischen Enthu- 
siasmus in Juda nachhaltigen Auftrieb verliehen und für den religiósen 
Umgang mit der babylonischen Übermacht in den Tagen Zidkijas 
entscheidende Weichen stellten. 

In der bedrängten Lage Jeremias galt es vor allem, seine dahin- 
schmelzende Gefolgschaft zu stabilisieren. Deshalb hat er selbst 
oder einer seiner Getreuen — vielleicht Baruch — zur Feder gegriffen, 
um für schwankende Anhänger Jeremias die Vorgánge aus der Sicht 
des Propheten zu schildern und festzuhalten, dass JHWH die Provo- 
kation des Kónigs keineswegs tatenlos hingenommen, sondern die 
bleibend gültige Ansage der babylonischen Verwüstung Judas 
durch ein persónliches Drohwort für Jojakim verscharft hatte, das 
ihm ein besonders schreckliches Ende verhieß °°. Dabei ging aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nach schon der Autor der Grundschicht still- 


50 Für weitere neuere Versuche, eine vorredaktionelle Grundschicht in Je- 
remia 36 zu rekonstruieren, vgl. beispielsweise R. ALBERTZ, ““Wer waren die 
Deuteronomisten? Das historische Rátsel einer literarischen Hypothese", 
EvTh 57 (1997) 319-338, 332 = Geschichte und Theologie. Studien zur Exe- 
gese des Alten Testaments und zur Religionsgeschichte Israels (BZAW 326; 
Berlin 2003) 279-301, 294; U. BECKER, “Die Entstehung der Schriftprophe- 
tie", Die unwiderstehliche Wahrheit. Studien zur alttestamentlichen Prophetie. 
Festschrift für Arndt Meinhold (eds. R. Lux — E.-J. WASCHKE) (ABG 23; 
Leipzig 2006) 3-20; C. HARDMEIER, “Zur schriftgestützten Expertentätigkeit 
Jeremias im Milieu der Jerusalemer Führungseliten (Jeremia 36). Propheti- 
sche Literaturbildung und die Neuinterpretation álterer Expertisen in Jeremia 
21-23”, Die Textualisierung der Religion (ed. J. SCHAPER) (FAT 62; Tübingen 
2009) 105-149, 115-117 = Geschichtsdivinatorik in der vorexilischen Schrift- 
prophetie. Studien zu den Primärschriften in Jesaja, Zefanja und Jeremia (Zü- 
rich 2013) 209-242, 218-220 (danach zitiert). Bei allen Differenzen im Detail 
haben ihre Hypothesen gemein, dass sie die Theorie von DUHM, Jeremia, 295, 
erneuern, das Ende der Grundschicht sei schon bei V. 26 anzusetzen. Infol- 
gedessen bleibt das Vergehen Jojakims ohne góttliche Antwort, obwohl er 
durch seinen blasphemischen Entmáchtigungsversuch JHwH aufs AuBerste 
herausgefordert hat. Es erscheint indes gewagt, einen antiken Text zu re- 
konstruieren, der sich unter Verzicht auf eine góttliche Reaktion mit dem blo- 
Ben Untertauchen Jeremias und Baruchs zufrieden gegeben habe (26b), zumal 
laut dem älteren alexandrinischen Wortlaut JHWH hier noch nicht involviert 
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schweigend über den politischen Hintergrund der beschriebenen 
Geschehnisse hinweg, weil der entgegen massiver Angste und Je- 
remias Vorhersagen ausgebliebene babylonische Angriff auf Jeru- 
salem hinter Jeremias Glaubwürdigkeit ein zu schmerzliches 
Fragezeichen setzte und deshalb seinen Jüngern ohnehin unablässig 
vor Augen stand. 


III. Schlussfolgerungen 


Hinter den vorfindlichen Fassungen von Jeremia 28 und 36 
scheinen ältere Grundschichten auf, die noch aus den Lebzeiten Je- 
remias stammen und Hinweise enthalten, warum man anfänglich 
Erzählungen von dem Propheten aus Anatot überliefert hat. Jeremia 
36* dürfte 603 oder kaum später entstanden sein, Jeremia 28* 


ist. Überdies erzeugt der Vorschlag einen Torso, der den Regeln der Gattung 
der Berichte von Symbolhandlungen widerspricht, indem der Akt des Kónigs 
(V. 23) von seinem Deutewort getrennt wird, das in ein Zitat innerhalb der 
Strafansage VV. 29-30 (29c-g) verlagert ist. Ohnehin ist innertextlich blof) 
hier Naheres über den Inhalt der verbrannten Schriftrolle zu erfahren (29e-g). 
Zwar ist die Grundschicht von Jeremia 36 fraglos nur unvollstándig erhalten 
geblieben, aber nach dieser These soll V. 26 ja den ursprünglichen Schluss 
darstellen. Die vermeintliche “Primärstufe in 36,9-10*-26" (HARDMEIER, “Zur 
schriftgestützten Expertentätigkeit Jeremias", 218) erklärt nicht einmal, 
warum der Vortrag der Jeremiaworte von Baruch übernommen wird. Mithin 
bietet die Rekonstruktion kaum “in narratologischer Hinsicht einen kohärenten 
Text" (218). Die wechselnden Bezeichnungen der beschrifteten Rolle bleiben 
bei Albertz und Hardmeier unbeachtet. Die VV. *27-32 datiert Hardmeier “in 
der späten Zidkija-Zeit” (220 Anm. 33) und kommentiert die Paraphrase von 
22,18-19 in 36,30 wie folgt: “Diese unerfüllte Drohung ruft 36,30b in freier 
Nachformulierung in Erinnerung und signalisiert damit in die Erzáhlsituation 
hinein, dass dieses Schicksal Jojakims umso mehr seinem Nachfolger Zidkija 
drohen kónnte, sollte sich auch dieser so gegen die erneut aufgezeichnete Je- 
remiaschrift stellen wie sein friedlich verstorbener Halbbruder" (224). Man 
fragt sich, welche Überzeugungskraft der Hinweis auf eine Drohung gegen 
Jojakim unter dem frischen Eindruck ihrer definitiven Nichterfüllung wohl 
ausgeübt hat. Für die Ausscheidung der formelhaften Redepassagen in V. 29- 
31 (HARDMEIER, "Zur schriftgestützten Expertentatigkeit Jeremias", 220 Anm. 
33) als separater Bearbeitungsschicht fehlen taugliche Indizien; zur Kritik an 
diesem methodisch bedenklichen Pfad der Jeremiaforschung vgl. H.-J. STIPP, 
“Probleme des redaktionsgeschichtlichen Modells der Entstehung des Jere- 
miabuches", in Ip., Studien, 261-297. 
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stammt aus den Jahren 592-589. In jedem Fall haben beide Einheiten 
nahe an den geschilderten Ereignissen Gestalt angenommen. Sie 
spiegeln óffentliche Niederlagen Jeremias, die geeignet waren, sein 
Ansehen in den relevanten Sektoren der judäischen Gesellschaft zu 
ruinieren. Die Schriftstücke waren nach ihrer Argumentationsstrategie 
für verunsicherte Anhänger bestimmt und sollten den Eindruck 
kontern, dass JAWH die Verhóhnung Jeremias toleriert und ihn dadurch 
als Betrüger bloBgestellt habe. In Wahrheit, so die Botschaft, hatte 
JHWH im Gegenteil die Tater durch die Ansage weiteren Unheils 
als Gotteslásterer verdammt und damit Jeremia als seinen authentischen 
Sprecher bestatigt. 

Zeichnet sich demnach recht deutlich ab, wozu man die Erzáhlun- 
gen verbreitete, ist es weniger leicht zu erklären, warum dies in 
Schriftform geschah. Wieso reichte es nicht aus, die Geschichten 
einfach im Jüngerkreis weiterzuerzáhlen? Standen der mündlichen 
Kommunikation Hindernisse im Weg? Einen Fingerzeig kónnte der 
Schluss von Jeremia 36* liefern: Laut V. 26 ziehen sich Jeremia 
und Baruch vor der lebensbedrohlichen Verfolgung in den Unter- 
grund zurück, wo der Prophet einer neuen Offenbarung teilhaftig 
wird (VV. 27-30). Doch nichts verlautet davon, dass die beiden ihr 
Versteck wieder verlieBen oder die Gefahr für ihr Leben nachgelassen 
hátte. Und musste Jeremia nach dem Streit mit Hananja damit rech- 
nen, von seinem Kontrahenten und dessen Anhängern tätlich ange- 
griffen zu werden, sobald er sich zeigte? Sind die beiden Erzáhlungen 
etwa als Kassiber entstanden, als eine Art prophetische Samisdat- 
Literatur, weil Jeremia aus Furcht um sein Leben zeitweilig untertau- 
chen und sich solcher Kanále bedienen musste? Leider erreichen 
die Indizien nicht die Eindeutigkeit, die erlauben würde, die genannten 
Fragen zu entscheiden. Immerhin liegt der Schluss nahe, dass die 
Niederschrift der Erzáhlungen durch Jeremias prekáre Situation zu- 
mindest mitbedingt war. 

Was speziell Jeremia 36 angeht, so bestütigen diese Überlegungen, 
dass es verfehlt ware, wollte man dem Kapitel auf der Erzáhlebene 
Informationen zur Entstehung der Schriftprophetie als solcher ent- 
nehmen. Ohnehin stellte sie seinerzeit keine Innovation mehr dar, 
die Erklärungsbedarf hätte erzeugen können °'. Die Grundschicht 
vermag indes ebenso wie 28* zu illustrieren, warum eine bestimmte 


>! Dies ist dargelegt bei STIPP, “Baruchs Erben”, 386-390. 
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Gattung prophetischer Literatur, die Prophetenerzáhlung, sich um 
Jeremia entfaltete, und das schon zu seinen Lebzeiten *?. 

Diese frühen Jeremia-Erzáhlungen verdankten sich der Umstritten- 
heit ihres Helden und dienten apologetischen Zielen. Sie bieten 
damit zusätzliche Belege für die auBerordentliche Rolle, die die 
Apologetik bei der Entstehung der narrativen Bestandteile des Je- 
remiabuches spielte. Um an weitere Beispiele zu erinnern: Die 
Grundschicht der Kap. 37—39 verdient schon ihrer Eigenart nach 
den Namen "Apologie Jeremias", weil sie darlegte, dass der Prophet 
mit seinen Aufrufen zur Kapitulation wahrend der babylonischen 
Belagerung Jerusalems keineswegs Wehrkraftzersetzung, also 
Hochverrat betrieb (vgl. 38,4), sondern sich dafür einsetzte, das 
Unvermeidliche zu akzeptieren und so die Brandschatzung der 
Stadt zu verhüten (38,17) °°. Ebenso versuchte noch die exilische 
“Erzählung vom Untergang des palästinischen Judäertums” (UPJ- 
Erzählung, Jeremia *37—43), die die “Apologie Jeremias" einge- 
schmolzen hat, den Propheten von dem Ruch zu befreien, er sei ein 
Sympathisant der verhassten judäischen Deserteure im babyloni- 
schen Lager gewesen °. Das apologetische Interesse beschränkte 
sich nicht auf den Namensgeber des Buches. Das profane “Jisch- 
mael-Dossier" (Jer 40,13-14 + 41,*1-15), das ebenfalls in die 
UPJ-Erzählung eingegangen ist, sollte Johanan ben Kareach und 
die “Truppenführer” (nn ^£) von dem Verdacht der Mitschuld 
an der Ermordung Gedaljas entlasten °°. Die dtr Redaktion nahm 
JHWH gegen den Vorwurf in Schutz, er habe versagt und seinem 
Volk die Treue gebrochen. Die patrizische Redaktion, die den ale- 


? Insofern bestátigt der Befund eine These, die C. Hardmeier an der Denk- 
schrift Jesajas entwickelt hat: C. HARDMEIER, “Verkündigung und Schrift bei 
Jesaja. Zur Entstehung der Schriftprophetie als Oppositionsliteratur im alten 
Israel”, TAGI 73 (1983) 119-134 = Erzähldiskurs und Redepragmatik im Alten 
Testament. Unterwegs zu einer performativen Theologie der Bibel (FAT 46; 
Tübingen 2005) 229-242. 

5 Vgl. zur Rechtfertigung STIPP, Parteienstreit, 207-225, wo ich die be- 
treffende Quelle noch mit dem Namen “Erzählung von der Haft und Befrei- 
ung Jeremias" bezeichnet habe, den ich hiermit durch das prágnantere Etikett 
“Apologie Jeremias" ersetze. 

54 Stıpp, Parteienstreit, 239-284, speziell zu den “Überläufern” (37,13- 
14; 38,19-20; 52,15 || 2 Kón 25,11) S. 253-254. 

55 STIPP, Parteienstreit, 226-238; H.-J. STIPP, *Gedalja und die Kolonie 
von Mizpa”, Ip., Studien, 409-432. 
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xandrinischen Endtext von Jeremia 36 herstellte (s. o.), sollte das 
desastróse Bild der judäischen Führungskreise im Jeremiabuch 
durch den Anspruch aufbessern, nicht nur einzelne Parteigánger 
aus ihren Reihen, sondern ihr gesamter Stand habe geschlossen den 
mittlerweile als wahr beglaubigten Propheten unterstützt °°. 

So lasst sich resümieren: Es waren vor allem Streitigkeiten, die 
das Wachstum der prophetischen Literatur stimulierten. Diese Konflikte 
waren vielfaltiger Art: Es ging um Deutungen des Gotteswillens, 
die politische Richtungskampfe befeuerten, aber auch um Anklagen 
des Verrats, der Schuld und des Versagens. Im Endeffekt bewirkte 
heftiger Widerstand gegen missliebige Botschaften bestimmter Pro- 
pheten, so schmerzlich er für die Betroffenen war, auf lange Sicht 
ein paradoxes Resultat: Er fórderte die Entwicklung der propheti- 
schen Literatur und trug so maßgeblich dazu bei, den unerwünschten 
Botschaften und ihren Verkündem dauerhafte Wirkung zu verschaffen. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München Hermann-Josef STIPP 
Katholisch-Theologische Fakultàt 
D-80539 München 


SUMMARY 


Jeremiah 28* and 36* bear signs of having been composed during the 
prophet's lifetime. These stories depict incidents that had the potential to 
severely damage the prophet's reputation among the Judean public: 
clashes with powerful opponents from which Jeremiah seemed to have 
emerged as the losing party. These early narratives served apologetic ends, 
providing Jeremiah's followers with an account of the incidents that 
stressed YHWH’s support for his true prophet. The investigation confirms 
the theory that conflict on a broad variety of topics played a significant 
role in stimulating the growth of prophetic literature. 


56 Vg]. Stipp, Tempel. 


Psalm 118 and Form Criticism 


Form criticism ! as developed for Old Testament texts can help 
us to understand the character of a text and to see its essence. The 
method, however, has its limits and needs correction at some points. 
A case illustrating this is Psalm 118. The tenor of the psalm and 
some of its details will be discussed. 


I. Form Criticism 


Hermann Gunkel's Einleitung in die Psalmen ? has been a major 
contribution to the study of the psalms. Its special virtue is the 
offering of a careful inventory and description of the elements of 
different psalm types (genres). Some of its assumptions, however, 
are debatable. First among them is its conception of the relation 
between psalms and cult. In Gunkel's view the traditional psalm 
types, namely the song of praise (Hymnus), the thanksgiving song 
(Danklied), and the song of prayer (Klagelied), collective or individual, 
stem from formulaic texts used in connection with cultic acts?. Many 
psalms, however, and most individual prayers, are considered to be 
not cultic texts but spiritual songs *. In Gunkel’s conception, psalm 
literature went through a development that led from the cultic to 
the non-cultic atmosphere. Two factors brought this about. First, 
cultural development was such that in the course of time the indi- 


! The conventional name will be used in this article, although “genre criticism" 
would be more adequate. Cf. E. BLUM, *Formgeschichte" — A Misleading 
Category? Some Critical Remarks", The Changing Face of Form Criticism 
for the Twenty-First Century (eds. M.A. SWEENEY — E. BEN Zv1) (Grand Ra- 
pids, MI 2003) 32-45. 

? H. GUNKEL, Einleitung in die Psalmen. Die Gattungen der religiösen 
Lyrik Israels. Zu Ende geführt von J. BEGRICH (HAT II; Gottingen 1933). 
Begrich aimed at carefully rendering Gunkel’s views; therefore, in a sense, 
the whole Einleitung is Gunkel's achievement. 

? See GUNKEL, Einleitung, 10-18, 59, 117-119, 175-180, 265-267, 315. 
Cf. RGG? IV, 1611-1612 (sub 2), 1620 (sub 10). 

^ See GUNKEL, Einleitung, 18-19, 28, 180-183, 261-263, 277-279, 320-321. 
Cf. RGG? IV, 1617 (sub 7), 1624 (sub 15), 1621-1622 (sub 11). 
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vidual with his personal piety and creativity came more strongly 
to the fore. Secondly, there was the activity of the prophets inducing 
the psalm poets to “disparage outward religion". Under the influence 
of prophetic teaching, the art of composing psalms, which had 
emanated from the cult, “turned its back on it”, and now the in- 
dividual’s soul, “released from the bonds of the cult, comes into the 
presence of its God" ?. In prayers of the individual, the transition 
from the cultic to the non-cultic manifests itself in increasing literary 
freedom. From certain motifs occurring in these texts, sub-genres 
were formed. In addition, materials and forms from other psalm 
types were admitted. New elements were added as well: questions, 
quotations, admonitions, prayers for forgiveness and guidance °. 
The distinction between cultic and non-cultic psalms, as 
proposed by Gunkel, is based mainly on two arguments. The first 
is that, in view of their content, some psalms must have been used 
in the sanctuary, while others were composed and sung, or spoken, 
outside it ". Secondly, in some psalms a dislike or rejection of 
sacrifices is expressed ê. Neither of these arguments is convincing. 
With respect to the first of them, it is significant that a speaker's 
remoteness from the sanctuary may be indicated by expressions of 
strong attachment to the house of God (see Pss 42,5; 43,3; 61,5; 
also Jonah 2,5) ?. Consequently, saying a prayer outside the holy 
place is not in itself a token of “disparaging outward religion". As 
for the rejection of sacrifices, a text expressing it may, nevertheless, 
announce the cultic ritual of thanksgiving (Ps 40,7.10-11) or 
recommend it (Ps 50,8-13.14-15). Therefore a poet's disparaging 
of sacrifices does not prove him to have “turned his back on the 
cult". Nor can it be maintained that, in individual prayers, literary 
freedom is a sign of alienation from the cult. The speaker of a 
prayer that contains questions (Pss 22,2; 42,3.10; 43,2) or quo- 
tations (Pss 22,9; 42,4) may, in fact, be announcing a cultic act (Ps 


> GUNKEL, Einleitung, 28, 29-30, 278. Cf. RGG? IV, 1621. 

$ GUNKEL, Einleitung, 223-224, 2577-258, 262, 263-264. 

7 For the latter see GUNKEL, Einleitung, 180, 182, 262. 

8 See Pss 40,7; 50,8-13; 51,18; 69,32. GUNKEL, Einleitung, 181, 278; 
RGG? IV, 1621. 

? Gunkel's comment in RGG? IV, 1625: “hier zeigt sich also, daB auch 
diese so persónliche Frómmigkeit der sichtbaren Sinnbilder nicht ganz 
entbehren kann". 
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22,23.26-27) or eagerly looking forward to it (Pss 42,6.12; 43,3-5) !°. In 
Gunkel’s view, Psalm 23, a “psalm of confidence”, and Psalm 26, 
a "psalm of innocence", both represent a secondary sub-genre; 
nevertheless each of them is clearly related to the cultic world (see 
Pss 23,6; 26,6-8.12). 

In my view, the original use of psalms was somewhat different 
from what Gunkel supposes it to have been. On good grounds the 
Psalter may be said to have had special affinity with the cult. In 
about sixty of its texts, in one way or another, Jerusalem, the 
temple, or the temple servants are mentioned. Psalms of a different 
nature and from different times call up a world in which the 
blessing of YHWH’s presence is specifically linked with the temple 
or Zion !!. A considerable number of psalms voices the thoughts 
and feelings of the religious community or calls the community to 
praise YHWH. In addition, several psalms refer to cultic acts or are 
themselves clearly liturgical texts ?. These facts, taken together, 
justify the assumption that the Psalter represents, basically, official 
cultic religion. In Israel's cult-oriented religious world, texts of the 
Psalter may have had different functions. Collective songs of praise 
and prayer will generally have been composed for the temple 
liturgy. Individual songs of prayer may have been sung in the 
sanctuary by, or on behalf of, people in distress such as those 
persecuted on account of some alleged offence; perhaps some of 
these songs were spoken in the house of an invalid on whose behalf 
a sacrifice was being offered in the temple (cf. Sir 38,11). 
Individual songs of thanksgiving are likely to have been sung “in 
the great congregation" (Ps 22,26). “Songs of Ascents" were sung 
in festal processions P. I think members of the cultic personnel, 
especially those charged with the temple music, were involved in 
the composition of psalms. Anyway, songs such as those mentioned 


? See also Pss 35,18.21.25 (cultic act, quotations); 109,6-19.30 (quotation, 
cultic act); 116,12-14.17-19 (question, cultic act). Cf. Th. Boon, “Psalm 
109:6-19 as a Quotation", Give ear to my words. Essays in honour of Profes- 
sor N.A. van Uchelen (ed. J. DvK) (Amsterdam 1996) 91-106. 

! See esp. Pss 23,6; 27,4-5; 36,9; 42,2-3; 46,5-6; 48,4; 52,10; 61,5; 65,5; 
76,3-4; 84,2-5.11; 92,13-16; 132,13-18; 133,3. 

? [n addition to texts mentioned elsewhere in this paper, see Pss 5,8; 20; 
24; 47; 95,2.6; 99,5.9; 100,2.4; 132,7; 135,1-2; 134—136; 138,1-2. 

? See Th. Boon, “Psalms 120-136: Songs for a Great Festival", Bib 91 
(2010) 241-255. 
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suited a cultic religion, and psalms were preserved in the temple 
archive ^. When in the Persian period Mosaic Law became the 
binding rule of Jewish life, poems expressing love of the Torah 
were admitted among the psalms; one of them was even inserted 
as the preface to the Psalter ^. A song like Psalm 19 may have been 
offered as a votive offering in the sanctuary (see v. 15); the same 
could apply to e.g. Psalm 104 (see v. 34). In fact there is, in my 
view, no sharp dividing line between cultic and non-cultic texts. In 
a strict sense, psalms may be called cultic if they had a function in 
rituals carried out in the temple or, with the sanction of the cultic 
officials, in other locations. The available data, however, will often 
be insufficient to decide whether, indeed, a given psalm had such 
a function originally. 

Gunkel’s view of the relation between the psalms and the cult 
is seriously flawed. No less problematic is his pursuit of an all- 
embracing classification of the psalms. The strictness of the 
classification presented in the Einleitung fails to do justice to the 
variety of the texts. Exemplary is the category of Mischgedichte, 
supposedly non-cultic poems made up of thoughts and forms from 
different psalm types !6. I think that actually, on account of their 
structure and modes of expression, and in spite of many traditional 
forms, most of the texts involved may rank as new creations. The 
problems of an exhaustive classification are also apparent in 
Gunkel’s kleinere Gattungen. As representing the supposed genre of 
the pilgrimage song only Psalm 122 is mentioned, Psalm 84 being 
related to it. Other proposed genres, such as the beatitude, the legend 
and the torah, are represented by parts of psalms or fragments. In the 
present article attention will be given to the collective song of 
thanksgiving, a type said to include Psalms 66,8-12; 67; 124; 129 !. F. 
Crüsemann holds the view that these texts have too little in common 
formally to constitute a literary genre — in which I think he is right. 


14 In this context the affinity between the liturgical Psalm 118 and tradi- 
tional songs of prayer and thanksgiving is significant. See below, sections IV 
and VI. 

15 W.O.E. OESTERLEY, The Psalms (London 1939) 119. 

16 GUNKEL, Einleitung, 397-404, mentioning Psalms 9-10; 19; 33; 90; 94; 
119; 129; 139. 

17 GUNKEL, Einleitung, 315. Isa 12,3-6 and Ps 13,1-3 are mentioned as 
collective thanksgiving songs outside the book of Psalms; Isa 25,9, 2 Macc 
15,34 and Jdt 13,14.17 as fragments belonging to the class. 
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In his view, Psalm 66 is in vv. 1-12 mainly hymnic, while Psalm 67 is 
a “mixed poem”; Psalms 124 and 129 are considered to be compo- 
sitions of a secondary type, using material and forms from individual 
laments and songs of thanksgiving '*. Crüsemann's thoroughly form- 
critical discussion of these texts calls for modification. 


II. Psalm 118: Date and Function 


In Psalm 118 responsive elements and references to other biblical 
texts ? convey the impression that we are dealing with a post-exilic 
composition. The latter may also be inferred from the phrase “house 
of Aaron" (v. 3), presupposing that all priests are Aaronides. It was 
not before Ezra's time, probably, that the inclusion of priests in the 
ranks of the Aaronides was completed °°. Psalms can hardly ever be 
dated with any precision; Psalm 118, however, appears to be an 
exception. The speaker in vv. 10-12 says that he “warded them (the 
nations) off by the name of YHwH” ?!. This reminds one of what 
Nehemiah and his fellow combatants did to frustrate the plans of their 
enemies (Nehemiah 4; 6). The confession in Ps 118,23 that what had 
happened was “from YHwH“ recalls Neh 6,16b. As will be explained 
later in more detail, the situation in Nehemiah's time, after the 
reconstruction ofthe wall of Jerusalem, fits the psalm remarkably well. 

Psalm 118 is clearly a liturgical text. The call in v. 19 to open 
the “gate of YHWH” (v. 20), the blessing in v. 26, and the mention 
of the altar in v. 27 presuppose a religious procession leading into 
the temple court ?2. In view of its form and its content, the psalm 
must have been sung in alternating voices. At the beginning (vv. 1-4) 


18 See F. CRÜSEMANN, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Dank- 
lied in Israel (Neukirchen — Vluyn 1969) 155-209. On Psalm 66, however, 
cf. GUNKEL himself, Einleitung, 64. See also C. WESTERMANN, Das Loben 
Gottes in den Psalmen (Góttingen ?1961) 13. 

1 For responses see vv. 1-4, 29. For references see vv. 6 (cf. Ps 56,5.10.12) 
and 14, 21, 28 (cf. Exod 15,2). 

20 See R. DE VAUX, Les institutions de l’Ancien Testament II (Paris 71967) 
263-266. 

?! Din derived from the verb 53 II. See HALAT (Leiden ?1967-1996) 527. 

2 Contra F.L. HossFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalmen 101-150 (HThKAT; 
Freiburg 1.B. 2008) 316, who take Psalm 118 as a “poetisch imaginierte 
Liturgie", performable in different situations. 
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and at the end (v. 29), the alternation is simply responsive. 
Elsewhere it is related to specific liturgical situations (see vv. 19.26). 
The psalm, moreover, is marked by an abundance of repetitions. 
This feature, by causing emphasis, strengthens the impact of a text 
addressed to a large audience *. 

It can hardly be doubted that Psalm 118 was composed for a 
religious festival. For several reasons, the psalm can be assumed 
to have been recited during Succoth, the Festival of Booths *: 

(1) In the celebration of Succoth the refrain in Ps 118,1-4.29 — 
“for his kindness endures for ever” — must have been sung over 
and over again (see 2 Chr 5,3.13; 7,3.6). 

(2) As mentioned, verses 19-20.26-27 presuppose a procession 
into the sanctuary. Other psalms referring to such processions 
associate them with YHWH’s universal kingship (see Pss 24,7-10; 
47,2-3.6-10; 68,19.25.30.32-33), a notion essential to the cele- 
bration of Succoth (see Zech 14,16-17). That the procession would 
fit in with this festival is confirmed by 1 Kgs 8,1-2. 

(3) Towards the end of the Second Temple period, the words of 
v. 25 still had a place in the celebration of Succoth. Rabbinical 
tradition tells us that on the successive days of the festival the 
priests went in procession round the altar, saying, “Please, YHWH, 
do send help! Please, YHWH, do send prosperity!" Hearing these 
words, all the people would shake their /u/avs (“palms”) *. 

(4) Verse 27 is best understood as referring to a ritual carried 
out at Succoth 7°. On account of Exod 23,18 and Mal 2,3 it is argued 


2 J.P. M. VAN DER PLOEG, Psalmen (BOT VII; Roermond 1971-1974) II, 295. 

24 Thus e.g. F. BAETHGEN, Die Psalmen (HKAT II/2; Góttingen ?1904) 
350; OESTERLEY, Psalms, 479; J. EATON, The Psalms. A Historical and 
Spiritual Commentary with an Introduction and New Translation (London — 
New York 2003) 404. M. MARK, Meine Stärke und mein Schutz ist der Herr. 
Poetologisch-theologische Studie zu Psalm 118 (Würzburg 1999), considers 
the psalm to be a theological “creed” framed as the liturgy of an 
eschatological Succoth. It is presupposed in this interpretation that Psalm 118 
is dependent on future-oriented or eschatological prophetic texts (Isaiah 12; 
24-27; Jeremiah 33), although this is far from evident. The structural analysis 
supporting Mark's understanding appears to be debatable on several points. 

25 See m. Sukkah 4:5; 3:9. See H. BORNHAUSER, Sukka (Laubhüttenfest) 
(Die Mischna II.6; Berlin 1935) 115; Str-B II (München 1924) 794-797. 

26 Cf. e.g. BAETHGEN, Psalmen, 356; OESTERLEY, Psalms, 485; A. COHEN, 
The Psalms. Hebrew Text & English Translation, with an Introduction and 
Commentary (London — Bournemouth 1950) 393. 
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that in this verse am refers to the festal sacrifices ?". In Exod 23,18 
the “fat” is indeed that of sacrificial animals, and the “dung” of 
sacrificial animals may be referred to in Mal 2,3; but this is not to 
say that in these texts ar is anything other than “festival”. In Psalm 
118 it may be taken as “festal dance" or “dance procession” (cf. ar 
as "reel" in 1 Sam 30,16; Ps 107,27, and see 2 Sam 6,14-17; Ps 
42,5); on the analogy of manda vox, “join battle" (1 Kgs 20,14; 
2 Chr 13,3), im “ƏN can be understood as “open the festal dance”. 
Following Greek and Latin translators, we may take D’n2Y as the 
plural of nay, “leafy”, which here would denote the bundles of 
twigs carried about, according to later traditions, at Succoth ?? (cf. 
Lev 23,40); the preposition 2 may be taken as “with” (cf. e.g. Josh 
22,8; Judg 15,1). The preposition ty in namn mM PTY cannot be 
meant here, logically, in a vertical sense. It serves, rather, to mark 
the end of the space within which participants in the procession had 
to line up (cf. Ps 26,6). The reason why the horns of the altar are 
mentioned is that they were eye-catching elements (cf. Ezek 43,15). 
For these reasons I contend that “up to the horns of the altar" stands 
for “as far as the place where the horns of the altar protrude”. 

The rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem was completed on 25 
Elul 444 BC (Neh 6,15). So the psalm may have served at Succoth 
shortly after that date. The metaphor of the stone in Ps 118,22 may 
have been suggested by the recent building activities ”’. 


III. Festal Rite, Festal Notion 


Succoth, a "festival of ingathering", was celebrated in the 
autumn, after the harvesting of grapes and olives and before the 


27 Thus e.g. J. GOLDINGAY, Psalms III: Psalms 90-150 (Grand Rapids, MI 
2008) 364. 

28 Symmachus: ouvônoute Ev Tavnyiper Tukdopata, “in the festal 
meeting tie up the leafy [branches]". In that interpretation, D°N2Y is to be read 
as DMY. The Secunda transcribing the Taw in 2n°22 as a double consonant 
confirms this reading. 

2° See A.F. KIRKPATRICK, The Book of Psalms (Cambridge 1902) 693-694; 
COHEN, Psalms, 393; M.L. BRENNER, The Song of the Sea: Ex 15:1-21 
(BZAW 195; Berlin - New York 1991) 62-65. M. BERDER, “La pierre rejetée 
par les bátisseurs ". Psaume 118,22-23 et son emploi dans les traditions juives 
et dans le Nouveau Testament (Paris 1996) 89. 
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beginning of the rainy season. It was a cheerful event, in which the 
Israelites rejoiced with gratitude for the gifts with which YHWH had 
blessed them in the past year *°. In fact, as “the festival of YHWH”, 
or briefly “the festival", it must have been the most exuberant and 
impressive among the annual cultic celebrations. For our knowledge 
of Succoth as observed in the later post-exilic period, Psalm 118 is 
not without significance. 

An element of the festal ritual is disclosed by vv. 19-20, where 
the speaker asks to open for him the "gates of righteousness" ?!, so 
that he may enter. It is generally assumed that the reference is to 
the gate that opened on the temple area, because entering there was 
bound by moral conditions (Pss 5,5-8; 15; 24,3-6). In fact, however, 
these conditions must have applied, at least ideally, to the whole 
area inside the city gates. Since not only Zion as a mountain, but 
Zion as a city was YHWH'S holy residence *, sinners could not stay 
there safely (Isa 33,14). Special demands on those who wanted to 
enter the temple area were of the ritual kind ?. That Ps 118,19-20 
refers to entering into the city is confirmed by its terminological 
relationship to Isa 26,2. In both texts a procession is halted before 
one of the city gates, the “gate of YHWH” according to our text. Ps 
118,26 apparently reflects a later moment in the ritual, when those 
entering the sanctuary are welcomed with a blessing #4. 

Verses 24-25 reveal part of the festival’s character. In v. 24, 21% 
is traditionally taken as the object of Mwy, “make”; the meaning of 
v. 24a is supposed to be: “This is the day that YAWH has made”. 
Besides “make”, however, này can mean “do, act”, and arm may 
be taken here as “the day when". J. Becker has defended this reading 


30 See Exod 23,16; 34,22; Lev 23,34.39-40; Deut 16,13-15; Ezek 45,25; 
Neh 7,72b; 8,9-18; m. Sukkah 5:1-4. 

3! Thus v. 19; cf. the singular in v. 20. The plural may refer to the gate's 
two leaves; or it could be a plural of excellence. 

32 See Pss 46,5; 48,2-3.9; 87,1-2; 132,13-14; Zech 8,3. 

33 See Ezek 44,9; 2 Chr 23,19. Cf. D. HAMIDOVIC, “‘Les portes de justice’ 
et ‘la porte de YHWH’ dans le Psaume 118,19-20", Bib 81 (2000) 543-544, 
who also mentions extra-biblical texts. 

34 Because of the plural in v. 26b, “he who enters" is to be understood in 
a collective sense; cf. e.g. P. JOÜON — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical 
Hebrew (Rome 1991) 8 135c. The phrase miT DUI relates to "72, “blessed”, 
as indicated by the masoretic accentuation (cf. Ps 129,8; Deut 21,5; 2 Sam 6,18). 
For “from the house of YHWH”, cf. e.g. 2 Kgs 11,13; Ps 66,13; 2 Chr 23,3. 
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convincingly ?. To what “acting”, and at what time, does v. 24a 
refer? In line with the traditional interpretation, those reading D1°7 
as “the day when” take the perfect Ty as denoting an action in the 
past, namely a divine act of salvation; the event referred to could 
have been a military victory 3°. However, from a statement 
beginning with “This is the day”, the day on which the statement 
is made cannot possibly be excluded, not even if “day” is taken in 
the broader sense of “time” 37. Therefore, in this supposed reference 
to the past, the perfect would imply that YHWH's saving act and the 
cultic celebration of this act took place, at least in part, on the same 
day — which is not very plausible, the less so since the statement 
in v. 24a must have been made on a fixed festal day. Could nt» 
refer to a distant past? I think that people, celebrating the day of 
the exodus as a “(day of) remembrance" (Exod 12,14), could say, 
“This is the day on which YHWH brought us out of Egypt”. Ps 
118,24a, however, can hardly have a comparable meaning since 
Succoth is never related to a comparable event. However, the 
perfect (qatal) serves not only to indicate situations in a recent or 
distant past; it is also used, for example, to express certainty ?*. In 
Judg 4,14, 7772 NOON mpm JA) WR DV mt may be rendered 
as: “This is the day on which YHWH gives Sisera into your hand.” 
In 1 Sam 24,5 David's men say: ...mrr TAN TWN OT mn, “Here 
is the day on which YHWH says to you, Behold, I give your enemy 
into your hand” ?. In Jer 31,6 it is said: ...£"?32 INTP BY t^ ^2, “For 


35 J, BECKER, "Zur Deutung von Ps 118,24", BN 94 (1998) 44-51. See 44, 
n. 1, for authors and Bible editions representing this reading. See also L.C. 
ALLEN, Psalms 101—50, revised (WBC 21; Nashville, TN 2002) 161, 162; 
GOLDINGAY, Psalms III, 354. Becker points out that in Mal 3,21, too, Mwy can 
be taken as “act”. 

36 See BECKER, "Deutung", 48 (sub 4); M. DAHOOD, Psalms. Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes (AB 17A, Garden City, NY 1965-1970) III (101—150), 
155; ALLEN, Psalms 101—150, 164. 

37 Contra BECKER, "Deutung", 48, who argues that v. 24a means to say, 
“Da hat nun Jahwe gehandelt". ALLEN's translation, “This was the day on 
which Yahweh acted" (Psalms 101—150, 161), has the drawback that before 
v. 24 there was no talk of a “day”. For ET as, practically, “time” see e.g. Gen 
2,4b; Ps 56,4; Prov 25,13; E. JENNI, THAT I, 711-714. 

38 A.B. DAVIDSON, Hebrew Syntax (Edinburgh ?1901) § 41 (a). 

?? Not “the day of which" since the *quoted" words are not about a day. 
The quotation form serves to signal the opportunity as given by YHWH 
himself. Cf. BECKER, “Deutung”, 47, referring to 1 Sam 26,8. 
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there is a day when sentinels will call on the hills of Ephraim [...]". 
Apparently, in a clause relating to D1 as the “day” on which 
something mentioned is or will certainly be the case, the predicate 
may be in perfect. So, in our text, 70» may be rendered in present 
tense: “This is the day on which YHWH acts" — a statement 
characterizing the present festal day, or time, as decisive. 

Succoth, the great “festival of YHWH”, was indeed felt to be for 
Israel and the world a decisive time. Rabbinical tradition has it that 
“at the festival" (Succoth) mortals are “judged with regard to water” ®. 
This statement is in line with Old Testament texts indicating that 
rain and a good harvest are the expressions of YHWH’s beneficial 
judgment. When, in the produce of the earth, YHWH has shown his 
goodwill towards Israel (Ps 67,2.7.8a) *', the nations, seeing that 
YHWH is gracious and beneficent (v. 3), must praise and revere him 
as the one who judges them with equity and gently leads them 
(vv. 4-6.8b) ?. In Job 36,31 it is said that by the rain clouds God 
"judges the nations and gives food in abundance". Zechariah 14, 
in vv. 16-17, links this notion with the autumnal festival. After 
speaking of “the plague with which YHWH will strike all the peoples 
that waged war against Jerusalem" (v. 12), it says that those who 
remain will have to worship YHWH, the King, in Jerusalem and keep 
the Festival of Booths, on pain of being excluded from the blessing 
of rain. Succoth, as we saw, was a time of joy because of the 
blessings of the past year. Since at Succoth YHWH, the King, was 
to judge the earth, this festival was also a proper time to pray for 
such a blessing. Thus v. 25: “Please, YHWH, do send help! Please, 
YHWH, do send prosperity!” It has been argued that Ps 118,25 (or 
25a) is a prayer for rain #. The yield of the land, in any case, must 
have been considered an essential component of the help and 
prosperity that was hoped for. 


^ See m. Rosh HaShannah 1:2: mnn 55 vmi ona. 

^! I think Crüsemann, following D. Michel, is right in taking the verbal 
forms in vv. 2.7b.8a as imperfects describing God's dealing with the people 
generally (CRUSEMANN, Formgeschichte, 201). For the form 8° (v. 2, instead 
of N°) see e.g. JOÙON — MURAOKA, Grammar, $ 1141. 

4 Cf. 7m, “lead”, in Ps 77,21; Isa 58,11; also hif'il in e.g. Ps 23,3. See 
Ch. BARTH, TWAT V, 341. 

5 Thus J.J. PETUCHOWSKI, “‘Hoshi‘ah na’ in Psalm cxviii 25, — a Prayer 
for Rain”, VT 5 (1955) 266-271, mentioning m. Rosh HaShannah 1:2 and 
Zech 14,16-17 on pp. 268, 270. 
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IV. The Speaker and the Community 


Several elements in Psalm 118 — the call to groups of 
worshippers in vv. 2-4, the plurals in vv. 24.26.27, the prayer in 
v. 25 — seem to characterize the text as a collective song. It may 
also be noted that in other texts the refrain of vv. 1-4 occurs in 
connection with matters concerning the people “. To a great extent, 
however, the psalm is composed in the first person singular. 
Moreover, since passages in the singular are at the centre of the 
text, they appear to represent an important aspect of the festival. 
Who then is the speaker in these passages? And what are they 
about? Opinions are greatly divided. Gunkel thinks the speaker is 
a common Israelite delivered from distress . Others take him to 
be a commander or a king celebrating a victory *. Eaton imagines 
he is the king telling of his peril, humiliation, rescue and 
reinstatement as shown in a preceding ritual ^. The mood in Psalm 
118 and some of its phraseology ^ recall the memoirs of Nehemiah. 
Could the speaker be Nehemiah himself? Some authors take the 
view that the first person singular does not at all refer to an 
individual here, but to the people praising YHWH for his help ?. 


4 See Psalms 100,5; 106,1; 107,1; 136; Ezra 3,11; 2 Chr 5,13; 7,3.6; 20,21. 

5 H. GUNKEL, Die Psalmen (HK II/2; Göttingen 1926) 505, 509; also e.g. 
H.J. Kraus, Psalmen (BKAT XV; Neukirchen — Vluyn 51989) 979. 
CRÜSEMANN, Formgeschichte, 217-219, discussing the individual songs of 
thanksgiving, takes Psalm 118 as a starting point. In HOSSFELD — ZENGER, 
Psalmen 101—150, 316, the salvation of the speaker is considered to be “die 
individuelle und kollektive Aktualisierung der universalen Rettungsgeschichte”. 
^9 Thus E. KÖNIG, Die Psalmen (Gütersloh 1927) 444-445; DAHOOD, 
Psalms III, 155; J.H. EATON, Kingship and the Psalms (London 1976) 61-62; 
ALLEN, Psalms 101—150, 165. 
47 EATON, Psalms, 404, 405. 
48 99950 aba (v. 10) recalls ynno ww muros in Neh 6,16a; 
nmn mm NN (v. 23) recalls intimi now nw in Neh 6,16b. The words 
x) ambi of v. 25 are found in Neh 1,11. 
4 Thus e.g. F. DELITZSCH, Biblischer Commentar über die Psalmen 
(Leipzig *1883) 751; E.J. KISSANE, The Book of Psalms. Translated from a 
critically revised Hebrew text. With a commentary (Dublin 1953-1954) II, 
216; S. MOWINCKEL, The Psalms in Israel's Worship (Oxford 1962) I, 38; J. 
SCHROTEN, Entstehung, Komposition und Wirkungsgeschichte des 118. 
Psalms (Weinheim 1995) 30-31, 75-76 (with valuable remarks regarding the 
use of exegetical methods; see also 36, 42). 
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Apparently in favour of Gunkel’s opinion is the fact that the 
passages in the first person singular have elements that are 
traditional in songs of the individual: the speaker is pictured as 
having been surrounded by enemies (vv. 10-12) °°; the enemies are 
referred to, once, in the singular (v. 13) ?'; the righteous are said to 
rejoice in the speaker's salvation (vv. 15-16) °. The text in the 
singular, as a whole, is reminiscent of the individual's thanksgiving 
song; the account of distress and deliverance, as found in vv. 5-18, 
is characteristic of that type of song ?. It is beyond doubt, moreover, 
that at the greatest of the annual festivals private persons used to 
honour YHwH for his help with songs of praise and offerings of 
well-being (cf. 1 Sam 1,3-5.21). From Psalm 107 it can be inferred 
that such acts might be introduced by expressions of communal 
praise. Precisely on this point, however, Gunkel's view is 
unconvincing. In the situation underlying Psalm 107 there is a 
multitude of people who thank God for his help in distress. It is 
scarcely plausible that the cultic thanksgiving of a single ordinary 
Israelite would be introduced by the praise of the congregation or 
framed in an impressive liturgy such as that of our text. That the 
first person singular should refer to a king is implausible in view 
of the date of the psalm. Verses 10-14, mentioning hostility, struggle 
and triumph, may suggest a victorious commander as their speaker. 
It is doubtful, however, if victories gained in the battlefield were 
ever celebrated at Succoth. The idea of “chastising” in v. 18, 
moreover, cannot be easily incorporated within a commander's 
victory song. Nor can this proposal be plausibly associated with 
Nehemiah. Confessing the guilt ofthe Israelites, Nehemiah, indeed, 
speaks of his own sins and those of his family (Neh 1,6-7). There 
is no indication, however, that he himself has been "severely 
chastised". So the case of the psalm's speaker is not likely to be 
that of Nehemiah. 

The remaining option is that the first person singular refers 

to the community here, which, in fact, suits the data mentioned 
at the beginning of this section. In Old Testament texts, as is well- 
known, singular forms may indeed refer to a social group or a 


50 Cf. Pss 3,7; 17,9.11; 22,13.17; 109,3; 140,10. 

5! Cf. Pss 17,12-13; 35,8; 55,14.21-22. 

52 Cf. Pss 32,11; 35,27; 40,17; 64,11; 69,33. 

53 See Pss 18,5-20.38-46; 30,2-4; 34,5.7; 40,2-4; 116,1-11; also Ps 66,16-20. 
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community °*. This usage is also found in the psalms; there, in 
liturgical texts, the reference may historically be indirect, as 
statements in the singular may have been spoken by a liturgical 
official representing the people. At this point, it is important to note 
that in Psalm 118 the first person singular passages recall the Song 
of the Sea in a few places. In v. 14 the text of the psalm agrees 
verbally, and in v. 21b almost verbally, with Exod 15,2a; v. 28 is 
reminiscent of Exod 15,2b. The words “my father's God" * in Exod 
15,2 strongly suggest the speaker in vv. 1-2 to be an individual. The 
words “strength”, “might” and “salvation” in v. 2, however, clearly 
relate to actions as mentioned in vv. 4-17. Therefore, when this 
speaker says that YHwH has become his salvation, he speaks not 
only for himself but also for all those belonging to Israel 5°. Given 
the relationship between Psalm 118 and the Song ofthe Sea, it may 
be supposed that in the psalm, as in the Song, the speaker of the 
first person singular passages is the people's representative. A 
reading based on this supposition is supported by vv. 15-16. In other 
texts, the phrase 5°71 Mwy, “do valiantly”, bears upon matters beyond 
the private sphere °’. Therefore the right hand “doing valiantly” is 
more appropriate as a portrayal of help to Israel than of help granted 
to an individual. Verses 10-12, as noted earlier, suit the community 
at the time when, led by Nehemiah, it “warded off" the surrounding 
“nations”. Verses 17-18 speak of chastisement and salvation. Their 
meaning must be that the sins of the people caused great misery and 
the threat of complete ruin (“death”: cf. Ezek 18,31), which now, 
however, has been overcome by the help of YHWH. 

The narration in Psalm 118 is based, apparently, on the notion 
that the completed repair of Jerusalem's wall marked the end of the 
oppression and affliction under which the people had suffered since 


* See Jer 10,19-20; 31,18-19. The singular is alternated with forms of the 
plural in Num 20,14-21; 21,2-3; Josh 17,14-18; Judg 11,17-27. In Josh 9,7 it 
seems to be occasioned by "77, usually singular, in 1 Sam 30,22 by 55 as 
"every". Cf. e.g. H.W. ROBINSON, “The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Per- 
sonality", Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (ed. J. HEMPEL) (BZAW 
66; Berlin 1936) 49-62. 

55 That is, “my ancestral God”; see Gen 31,5.42; 43,23; 46,1.3; Exod 18,4; 
2 Chr 17,4. Cf. W.H. SCHMIDT, THAT I, 157-158. 

56 The introductory v. 1a even includes them in the singing itself. Cf. Ps 
106,12. 

57 See Num 24,18; 1 Sam 14,48; Ps 60,14; Ru 4,11. 
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the fall of the Judean kingdom (cf. Neh 1,3; 9,32). By enabling this 
repair, YHWH has "answered" his people (vv. 5.21) and put an end 
to its extreme vulnerability and shame ?*. Now, at the great festival, 
Israel praises the God who has come to its help and has even set it 
in a place of honour (vv. 19-23). 

In the liturgical order of the psalm, praise is followed by prayer. 
Rejoicing in him whose judgment is righteous (Ps 67,5) °°, Israel 
prays for prosperity in the coming year (vv. 24-25). It is worth 
noting that the succession of thankful praise (see v. 21) and joyful 
anticipation of YHWH’s judgment (v. 24) is not unique. Psalm 98, 
by its form very different from Psalm 118, has the same elements 
in the same order. 


V. Forms of Praise: Formulas 


Psalm 118, praising YHWH for the goodness he has shown to 
Israel, may for that reason be called a song of thanksgiving. It could 
be objected that Biblical Hebrew has no words for thank, 
thanksgiving, thankfulness. C. Westermann therefore proposed to 
call the thanksgiving songs “narrative songs of praise" 9. However, 
besides the awe and joy that caused people to praise YHWH for his 
greatness and goodness in general, there must have been, in actual 
life, feelings of thankfulness for benefactions experienced at present 
and often opposed to former affliction. A grateful disposition is 
indeed clearly expressed in various psalms of praise !. 

There are linguistic facts confirming that Old Testament texts 
may express thankfulness. It is significant that, while hymnic praise 
is preferably indicated by 557 pi ‘el and nonn, the verb 77° hif'il 
and the noun MN often indicate utterances that may count as 
thankful praise ?. That 77° hif‘il, “praise”, is semantically different 
from 55x pi ‘el, “praise”, is confirmed by its use with respect to 
confession of guilt. Just as a speaker may praise YHWH (77° hif il) 


58 Cf. BERDER, “La pierre rejetée”, 159, referring to Neh 2,19-20; 3,33 — 4,17. 

?? This reading of 2 mw is supported by many texts, especially in the 
psalms. See BECKER, “Deutung”, 51. 

60 See WESTERMANN, Loben, 20-28. 

61 See e.g. Pss 30,12-13; 103,1-5; 124. 

€ Cf. C. WESTERMANN, THAT I (München — Zürich 1984) 674-675. 
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on account of (5x) divine benefactions (Ps 18,50; see also 119,62), 
so he may praise him on account of (>Y) his own transgressions (Ps 
32,5; cf. 77° hitpa. in Neh 1,6; 9,2) 9. Concrete events and their 
recognition, apparently, are the reason for speech as indicated by 
77° hif'il. The notions of hymnic praise and thankful praise are not 
completely separated since both terminologies are used in the same 
context and in parallel formulations ™. In principle, however, two 
forms of praise can be distinguished. 

The difference between hymnic praise and thankful praise finds 
expression in the use of pronouns, too. In Psalm 118, as we have 
seen, verses 14.21b agree with Exod 15,2a, while v. 28 is 
reminiscent of Exod 15,2b. The formula in Exod 15,2a is also 
found, remarkably, in Isa 12,2b, while a statement reminiscent of 
Exod 15,2b also occurs in Isa 25,1a. It is noteworthy that, with 
respect to YHWH, Ps 118,21.28 and Isa 25,1a differ from Exod 15,2 
in using not the third but the second person. The Song of the Sea, in 
its present context a victory song (see Exod 15,20-21; cf. Judg 11,34; 
1 Sam 18,6-7), is essentially a hymnic text 9. In hymns, reference 
to YHWH is often in the third person $6. Voicing the people's 
thankfulness, a speaker would sooner address his God directly. 

The use of similar formulas in four different contexts points to 
an historical reason. Psalm 118, as we have seen, belongs to the 
post-exilic era. The same applies to Isaiah 12, which is taken to be 
a late redactional text. Isa 25,1-5 is part of the so-called Isaiah 
apocalypse, which is assumed to be post-exilic as well. As for the 
Song of the Sea, in view of vv. 13 and 17, it can hardly have been 
composed when the sanctuary on Zion was in ruins. At the same 
time, on account of data mentioned by M.L. Brenner, pre-exilic 
dating is unadvisable °’. Brenner points out that, in view of Num 


8 77° hif'il, without 5Y, is used in the same sense in 1 Kgs 8,33.35 (object: 
YHWH’s name); Prov 28,13. See also rmn N) in Josh 7,19; Ezr 10,11. In 
Pentateuchal texts and Dan 9,20 77° hitpa ‘el simply means “confess”, the 
thing confessed being the object. See also Dan 9,4; Ezra 10,1. 

4 See Pss 33,1-2; 44,9; 69,31; 79,13; 100,4; 106,1-2.47; 107,31-32; 
109,30. 

$5 Thus e.g. GUNKEL, Einleitung, 32. Exod 15,19, recapitulating events, 
gives the impression that the song is a later insertion. 

66 Cf. GUNKEL, Einleitung, 47. 

67 See BRENNER, Song, 88-91, 126-130. There is no reason for dating the 
text in the twelfth or eleventh century BC, as proposed in F.M. Cross — D.N. 
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33,8-11, the Song's identification of “the sea” (Exod 14,2.9 etc.) 
with the Reed Sea (Exod 15,4; the same in 15,22) appears to reflect 
a tradition of a later time; its origin seems to be Deuteronomistic 
(see e.g. Josh 2,10). Furthermore, since the literal meaning of 53 
is “buy back”, the words now: v in v. 13 do not suit the Exodus 
event very well. They seem more clearly to presuppose the exile, 
from which Israel is repeatedly said to have been “bought back” 
by its God (Isa 43,1; 44,22.23, etc.). It 1s suggested in v. 13, 
moreover, that Israel on its way to YHWH's sanctuary was like a 
flock that is carefully led (57 pi ‘e/) to a lush and watery place (7). 
That image recalls Israel's return from exile, as expressed in various 
prophetic texts (Isa 40,11; 49,10; Ezek 34,13-16). So, in all 
likelihood, the Song of the Sea, the Isaian texts and Psalm 118 all 
date from roughly the same period. 

What is the relation between the formulas in the Song of the Sea 
and those in the thanksgiving songs? If the confession in Exod 15,2 
were a fusion of the formulas in Isa 12,2b and Isa 25,1a (or Psalm 
118,14.28), it would be remarkable that similar formulas can be 
found, separately, in yet another text, namely Psalm 118 (or Isaiah 
12; 25). It is in itself more probable that this confession is an 
original unity. In addition, nothing in its style and content 
contradicts that unity. The confession's second part is linked more 
closely to the first part than Ps 118,28 is linked to v. 27. This second 
part is also more distinctive than the formulas in Ps 118,28 and in 
Isa 25,1a. Apparently, then, the most ancient version of the formulas 
is the one passed down in the Song of the Sea. 


VI. Collective Thanksgiving 


Does Psalm 118 represent, in a liturgical presentation, the 
collective song of thanksgiving as a literary genre? To answer this 
question, we first of all need a definition of “genre”, for which we 


FREEDMAN, “The Song of Miriam”, JNES 14 (1955) 237-250. Features such 
as anaphora (v. 3; cf. Pss 96,1; 121,5), suffix 9” (v. 5 etc.; cf. Pss 73,6; 
140,10), hireq compaginis (v. 6; cf. Ps 101,5; Lam 1,1), and "repetitive par- 
allelism" (vv. 6.11.16; cf. e.g. Pss. 94,1.3; 124,1-2) are usual in poetry. Yod 
as in YOD’ (v. 5) is far from exceptional (cf. Ps 122,6; Job 3,25). The phrase 
naub 12? (v. 17) appears to be traditional (cf. 1 Kgs 8,13; Ps 33,14). 
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may turn to the father of Old Testament form criticism, Hermann 
Gunkel. In Gunkel’s view, literary genres, as found in the psalms, 
distinguish themselves by three characteristics %: (a) a traditional use 
or function, called the genre's "setting in life" (Sitz im Leben); (b) a 
traditional pool of thoughts and moods; (c) a traditional “form 
language" (Formensprache), including the use of typical elements, 
images, modes of expression, words, syntactical peculiarities. The first 
of these characteristics is debatable 9, because indications of a 
traditional use will generally be scarce. Texts of different literary genres, 
moreover, may have been used in the same setting, and texts of the 
same genre in different ones. Moreover, the same texts might have been 
adapted to new settings and functions as well ?°. Nevertheless, if it can 
be argued that texts originated from the same specific situation, or were 
related to it, this may support form-critical classification. All in all, I 
think Gunkel’s definition is helpful, since it points out features that are 
characteristic of literary genres as present in the psalms. Now the 
question is: are there Biblical Hebrew texts that, together with Psalm 
118, exhibit these features and so are clear examples of a particular 
literary genre, namely that of "collective thanksgiving songs"? 

1. Let us start with Gunkel's second characteristic. In Psalm 118 
Israel praises God for the good he has done to the people. Texts 
with a similar content are indeed found in the Hebrew Bible. In 
Psalm 67 the community praises God because “the earth has 
yielded its increase"; the psalm is clearly an expression of gratitude 
for such blessing (v. 7). Psalm 124 calls Israel to voice gratitude 
because YHWH was on the side of his people (vv. 1-2), not giving it 
as a prey to its enemies (v. 6). Psalm 129, in its first half, is in the 
same vein. In Isaiah 12 Israel praises YHWH because, after he was 
angry, he comforted his people. In Isa 25,1-5 the speaker, representing 
the people, thankfully praises YHWH for making "the fortified city a 
ruin" (v. 2) and for being “a refuge for the poor" (v. 4). 


68 See GUNKEL, Einleitung, 10-11, 22-24, and the discussion of Gattungen 
separately; also “Der Micha-Schluss”, ZS 2 (1924) 145-146; “Jesaia 33", ZAW 
42 (1924) 182-183; “Literaturgeschichte, biblische", sub 2b, in RGG? III 
(1929) 1677-1678; *Psalmen", sub 3, in RGG? IV (1930) 1612-1613. 

© In more recent definitions this is not mentioned as a characteristic. 
“Genre” is defined, for example, as a trans-individual pattern of text formation, 
or as a concept for an ideal and typical form. See BLUM, “Formgeschichte”, 34. 

70 Cf. R.C. VAN LEEUWEN, “Form Criticism, Wisdom, and Psalms 111— 
112", Changing Face, 80-81. 
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However, there is more to be said. As mentioned earlier, terms 
denoting thankful praise may be used side by side with those 
denoting hymnic praise. Actually, in the community's praise, the 
textual types themselves often go together "'. Psalm 65 expresses 
thankfulness in vv. 2-4; the vows mentioned there should be paid 
for benefactions showing YHWH's readiness to forgive (v. 4; cf. 
] Kgs 8,38-39). Verses 7-9, however, praise his greatness. In vv. 9-12 
of Psalm 66, also, thankfulness is expressed: the Israelites, after 
going “through fire and through water", have now been “brought 
out to saturation" ”. Calling the earth to jubilation (vv. 1-4), and 
looking back on the crossing of the sea (vv. 5-7) 7}, the psalm 
employs hymnic language. Psalm 98 is related to Deutero-Isaiah 
by its phraseology "*. Being inspired, apparently, by Israel's 
recovery, the psalm gives utterance to gratitude. By its calls to 
universal jubilation (vv. 4-8) and its silence about former affliction, 
it is a hymn nevertheless. Psalm 117 is a similar case ?. Psalm 107 
calls different categories of people to thankful praise: first, all those 
whom YHWH “gathered in from the lands" (v. 3), and then groups 
of people who were delivered from particular kinds of personal 
affliction. As calls to praise can be considered part of the praise 
itself, the psalm may be called a communal song of thanksgiving. 
However, its final stanza (vv. 33-43), glorifying YHWH as the one 
who controls the destinies of men, is a piece of hymnic praise. Psalm 
147 thankfully praises YHWH for his acts in Israel's recent past, but 
also honours him for his power and goodness in creation. So we see 
that, measured by Gunkel's second genre characteristic, communal 
songs of thanksgiving do not constitute a clear-cut literary type. 

2. Psalms expressing the community’s thankfulness ” are rarely 
related to a specific situation in life by their interpreters. Sometimes 


7! Cf. GUNKEL, Einleitung, 64. 

7 V, 12: m5 save; cf. wx hif'il in Deut 26,8 -9; Jer 32,21-22; Ezek 
34,13-14; Ps 68,7. No emendation is needed. 

75 [n v. 6 7m also refers to it, making a pair of words with D° (cf. Ps 93,3- 
4; Jonah 2,4; Isa 44,27). 

7 Cf. v. la with Isa 42,10a; vv. 1b.2b with Isa 52,10a; v. 3b with Isa 
52,10b; v. 4 with Isa 44,23a; 52,9a. 

75 For the dating see below, section VII. 

7 Some regard Psalms 65 and 67 as prayers for rain. Thus DAHOOD, 
Psalms II, 109, 126-127, reading in Ps 65,11 mn and nn) as imperatives, and 
the perfect forms in Ps 65,10.12.14; 67,7 as precatives; see also M.E. TATE, 
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they are situated quite generally in a festal liturgy of thanksgiving 
or votive offerings "". Actually these psalms, or most of them, 
appear to be related to the feast of Succoth 75; that festival is also 
the background of Isaiah 12; 25,1-5. The relation of Psalm 118 to the 
autumnal festival has been discussed. In Psalm 66 payment of vows 
is announced after it was mentioned that the people have been 
"brought out to saturation". The psalm would have suited Succoth 
after a year of great blessing. Psalm 67, as we saw, is related to 
Succoth by the notion of divine judgment. In Psalm 107, the 
manifold thanksgivings to which people are called fit in with this 
festival as conclusion and highlight of the cultic year. During the 
"festival of YHWH", in my view, Psalms 124 and 129 were sung in 
processions to the sanctuary ”. Isa 12,3, interrupting the escha- 
tological praise, seems to hint at another ritual of this festival, 
namely the daily libation of water from Shiloah on the altar 8°. The 
song of praise in Isaiah 25 comes after the announcement of the 
eschatological kingship of YHWH in Isa 24,23; the idea of YHWH’s 
kingship, as noted, was related to Succoth. Psalms 65 and 98 need 
some special attention. In Psalm 65, verse 14 pictures the pastures 
clothed with flocks and the valleys decked with grain (see also 
v. 10b); therefore the psalm has been related to springtime and 
Pesach 8!. Verses 10-11, however, speaking of showers from the 
heavenly channel, make one think of the winter season. In fact, 
verses 10-14 do not clearly reflect an actually existing state of 
affairs. They picture, rather, a wonderful “year of YHWH°s bounty” 


Psalms 51-100 (WBC 20; Dallas, TX 1990) 139, 155; EATON, Psalms, 239, 
240, 245. Cf., however, JOÙON — MURAOKA, Grammar, $ 123r, and Hos 10,4; 
Ps 17,5. 

7 See H. SCHMIDT, Die Psalmen (HAT 1/15; Tübingen 1934) 121, 123, 
124, 125, 197, 212; TATE, Psalms 51—100, 147 (on Ps 66); K. SEYBOLD, Die 
Psalmen (HAT I/15; Tübingen 1996) 253, 256, 259, 427-428, 459. 

78 Thus OESTERLEY, Psalms, 317, 452, 479, on resp. Psalms 67; 107; 118; 
EATON, Psalms, 239 (on Psalm 65). GUNKEL, Einleitung, 64, 315-316, took 
the view that collective songs of thanksgiving were occasioned by deliverance 
from temporary distresses, such as the threat of crop failure or defeat. Special 
days of thanksgiving are supposed to be their setting in life. 

? See Boon, “Psalms 120-136”, 242-243, 245-248. 

80 See m. Sukkah 4:9. 

81 See e.g. KIRKPATRICK, Psalms, 360; GUNKEL, Psalmen, 274; SCHMIDT, 
Psalmen, 123. 
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(v. 12), in which Israel’s God visits the earth, waters it, creates 
amazing fertility, and gives food in abundance *. The time to hope 
for this bounty was Succoth, when YHWH came to “judge the peoples 
with equity" (Ps 67,5). This festival, celebrated at the turn of the 
year (Exod 34,22), was also a favourite opportunity for paying vows 
to YHWH who had been gracious to his people (Ps 65,2-3). In Psalm 
98, verse 9 (cf. Ps 96,13) seems to allow different readings. The 
verse is considered to refer to YHWH’s universal reign and judgment 
in an eschatological future 9, or to a “climactic denouement” of 
YHWH’s works being at hand ™, or to YHWH’s present rule as 
demonstrated by his acts on behalf of Israel $, or to YHWH’s coming 
to his people in a “sacrament of renewal" 8°. It is unsatisfactory in 
these interpretations that the relationship of Ps 98,4-9 with Psalm 
67 is ignored. The two texts adopt different positions. Psalm 67, 
speaking of their produce yielded by the earth (v. 7), looks back in 
time, while Ps 98,4-9, calling to welcome the King, looks forward. 
The texts, however, agree in saying that YHWH judges the world with 
equity and that this is reason for joy and jubilation (cf. Ps 118,24). 
Thus Psalm 98, just as Psalm 67, appears to be related to Succoth. 

3. Gunkel’s third genre characteristic is a traditional “form 
language". Groups of texts expressing the people's gratitude have 
indeed forms and elements in common. 

(a) The verb 77° Aif'il, “praise”, typical of expressions of 
thankfulness, is found in Psalms 67 (vv. 4.6), 107 (vv. 1.8.15.21.31), 
118 (vv. 1.19.21.28.29), Isaiah 12 (vv. 1.4), and Isa 25,1-5 (v. 1). 

(b) Several texts, though apparently communal songs, have 
statements in the first person singular. Some of them are presented 
as spoken, or to be spoken, by Israel or by the Israelites in general. 
Others can be considered to be spoken, like those in Psalm 118, by 
an individual representing the people. Psalm 65, in view of its broad 


? In v. 10 the pronominal suffix in 0229, “their grain", is reason to assume 
that here, as in v. 6, YON is used in the sense of "earth", not “land”. Cf. v. 9 
and the plural in Pss 33,8; 66,1.4; 96,1.9; 98,4; 100,1. 

8 See e.g. DELITZsCH, Psalmen, 657, 661; GUNKEL, Psalmen, 421, 427; 
Kraus, Psalmen, 837-838, 848; F.L. HOSSFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalmen 51— 
100. Übersetzt und ausgelegt (HThK AT; Freiburg i.B. 2000) 670, 690. 

84 TATE, Psalms 51—100, 525 (cf. 515). 

85 GOLDINGAY, Psalms III, 102, 107, 123, rendering N2 by “he has come”. 
Cf. KissANE Psalms II, 126, 131. 

86 EATON, Psalms, 345. 
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outlook and its first person plural in vv. 4b-6, is a communal song. 
When in v. 4a its speaker says, “Manifold iniquities overwhelmed 
me", he must be representing the community. In Psalm 66, on 
account of the rich offerings mentioned in vv. 13-15, the words in 
vv. 13-20 are thought to be those of a prominent person, possibly a 
king 8° — which might be correct. I think, however, that in their 
present post-exilic context (see vv. 8-12) they are better taken as 
statements of the congregation, spoken by its representative. Many 
came to the house of God to express their thankfulness, offer 
sacrifices, pay their vows. The speaker, in vv. 13-15, voices their 
willingness to do this generously, as is made possible by “saturation” 
(v. 12). In vv. 16-20, speaking for the righteous Israelite, he tells of 
what is behind the rituals: crying out to God for help, he found a 
benevolent hearing and was delivered from misery. Psalm 103 
should also be mentioned now, being an expression of great 
thankfulness. Although the speaker, addressing his “soul” (vv. 1- 
2), 1s clearly an individual, most of his song is about God's 
goodness to his people. Therefore, in v. 3, the “iniquity” seems to 
be Israel's iniquity as well as his own (cf. v. 10), and the “diseases” 
are likely to include, or even stand for, the people's suffering under 
divine anger (v. 9) 88. Apparently, whether or not in a liturgical 
context, the speaker is representing the people. In Psalm 129 
statements which Israel is called to make are not — as in Psalm 
124 — spoken in the plural, but in the first person singular, referring 
to the people as a whole (v. 1). In Isa 12,1 a single speaker is 
announced who will praise YHWH “in that day”. This speaker must 
be Israel or the Israelites in general, since v. 4, clearly linked with 
vv. 1-3, announces a call to praise in the plural. In Isa 25,1, also, 
the first person singular refers to Israel or the Israelites generally. 
(c) In songs expressing communal thankfulness, just as in 
thanksgiving songs of the individual, we may find a narration, or 
narrations, of distress and salvation. The form and the extent of 
such accounts can be very different; see Pss 65,4 °°; 66,9-12; 107,2- 
3.4-7; 118,5-18.21-23; 129,1-4; Isa 25,1-5. Various adversaries are 
indicated as in individual songs of prayer and thanksgiving; see in 


87 See e.g. EATON, Psalms, 243. 

88 Cf. Isa 1,5; Jer 10,19; 33,6; Hos 5,13. 

*? I think in this text T2, “iniquity”, implies its consequences; cf. Pss 
40,13; 130,8. 
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Ps 66,12 wx (“humans”: cf. Pss 9,20; 56,2); in Ps 118,7 “ND 
(“those who hate me”: cf. e.g. Pss 18,18; 35,19; 38,20); in Ps 129,4 
eye (“evildoers”: cf. e.g. Pss 3,8; 7,10; 28,3); in Isa 25,2-3.5 2° and 
ex" (“aliens” and “ruthless people”: cf. Pss 54,5; 86,14; 109,11). 

Surveying the elements of “form language", we find them to be 
similar to elements typifying the songs of the individual, especially 
the individual thanksgiving song ”. The use of the first person singular 
in communal songs expressing communal thankfulness is different, 
indeed, from that in songs of the individual. The representative or 
corporative speaker, however, is not really characteristic, since he 
figures in hymns and communal songs of prayer as well °!. Texts 
expressing the community's thankfulness have, in fact, no forms that 
are specifically their own. Moreover, as mentioned above, common 
forms are only found in groups oftexts, while several texts have only 
one or two such forms. Some texts have none at all. 

It must be concluded that, by their thoughts and moods and their 
"form language", songs expressing Israel's thankfulness do not 
convincingly distinguish themselves as a literary type different 
from other types. They appear to have a common background, 
however, in the life of the community. Within this group of texts, 
moreover, Psalm 118 and Isaiah 12; 25,1-5 make up a special category 
by combining the use of n Aif'il with the use of the first person 
singular and specific confessional formulas. By their context, their 
form and their extent Psalm 118 and Isaiah 12; 25,1-5 are completely 
different texts. The elements they have in common make them 
nevertheless very distinctive expressions of the people's thank- 
fulness. 


VII. Thanksgiving and History 


Psalms articulating Israel's thankfulness to God not only appear 
to be related to the same cultic situation, but seem to have a 
common historical background as well. There can be no doubt that 
Psalms 107 (see vv. 2-3) and 147 (see v. 2) came into being after 
the exile. In Psalm 66 the exile and its aftermath must be 
presupposed in view of vv. 8-12, a passage reminiscent of Deutero- 


% Cf. GUNKEL, Einleitung, $ 7, and see above, section IV. 
?! See Pss 44,5; 74,12; 135,5; 146,1-2; Exod 15,1-2. 
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Isaiah ?. As we have seen, Psalms 98 and 118, too, are post-exilic 
texts; the confessional formulas in Psalm 118 may be regarded as 
typically post-exilic expressions of faith and devotion. Psalm 67 is 
strongly related to Psalm 98, not only by its content but also by its 
phraseology. Both texts mention the “nations” (2%) as bound to 
“know” (97°) the powerful “help” (nz) of Israel's God (67,3; 
98,2), the “ends of the earth" (YóN^OEN) as reverent witnesses 
(67,8; 98,3), the “jubilation” (727 pi 'el) for YHWH "judging" (BW) 
with “equity” (67,5: mu”; 98,9: mawa). These psalms may well 
reflect a similar historical situation. For Psalm 103 a relatively late 
date is indicated by the language of the text and its theology *. Psalm 
117, in view of its phraseology, is post-exilic in all probability *. 
Psalms 124 and 129 belong to the collection “Songs of Ascents”, 
to which, as a collection, a similar dating applies; for the texts 
themselves such dating is confirmed by their linguistic usage ?*. 

The edict of Cyrus ordering, in 538 BC, the rebuilding of the 
temple in Jerusalem (Ezra 6,3-5) initiated the restoration of the 
Judaean community in its homeland. However, due to factors such 
as economic misfortune, tensions between residents and immigrants, 
and friction with the authorities in Samaria, the people's situation 
was difficult and unstable for a long time *. It was only after the 
actions of Nehemiah and Ezra that substantial progress was made. 
Then, too, the situation was not very good (cf. Psalm 126), if only 
because the people had still to submit to a foreign rule which was 
often felt to be corrupt and unreliable (Ezra 9,7; see also Psalms 
125; 141). Nevertheless there must have been feelings of relief. 
From a past full of threat, disaster and turmoil the present distinguished 
itself by a relative quiet. The people enjoyed protection and 
autonomy in the Persian Empire (Ezra 9,8-9), and in Judah matters 
had stabilized. Many exiled had returned, houses had been rebuilt, 
and prosperity increased. Israel felt it had not been forsaken by its 
God (Ezra 9,9; Neh 9,31; Ps 106,44-46). 


? V. 10: cf. Isa 48,10; v. 12: cf. Isa 43,2; 51,23. 

9 See the suffix ^27 in vv. 3-5; the phraseology in v. 1 (cf. Pss 96,2; 100,4; 
145,1.21); the mention of YHWH’s covenant in v. 18; the picture of the 
heavenly beings in vv. 20-21. 

?! V. 2: cf. Pss 103,11.17; 106,1. 

?5 See Boou, “Psalms 120-136”, 250-252. 

% See Isa 61,4; 62,8; Hag 1,6.9-11; 2,15-19; Ps 85,5-6; Ezra 4; Neh 1,3. 
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I think these are the circumstances under which psalms 
expressing the community's thankfulness, or most of them, came 
into being. These texts speak of exiles who returned (Pss 107,2-3; 
147,2), of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, of peace and welfare (Pss 
66,12b; 67; 147,2.14). They honour YHWH, who punished his 
people severely, but did not give them over to “death” (Pss 118,18; 
66,9-12; 124,6), was faithful to them (Ps 117,2), had compassion, 
forgave their sins (Pss 65,4; 103,3.8-12), came to their help (Pss 
118,14; 98,1-3; 124). They also give evidence of a regained and 
even growing national self-respect (Pss 118,22-23; 129,5-8; 147,20) ”. 
At the great autumnal festival, when the Israelites rejoiced about 
the blessings of the past year and many paid their vows to God, 
cultic singers might voice their relief: "Out of my distress I called 
on Yah; he answered me with great enlargement" (Ps 118,5) ?5. 


Lomanstraat, 32B Thijs Boor 
NL-1075 RC Amsterdam 


SUMMARY 


Psalm 118 was recited in the time of Nehemiah. The speaker in the 
first person singular passages is Israel's representative. The psalm, a 
communal song of thankfulness, belongs to a group of texts related to 
Succoth (Psalms 65; 66; 67; 98; 107; 124; 129; Isaiah 12; 25,1-5). These 
texts, dating from the later post-exilic period, do not constitute a well- 
delineated literary genre. Psalm 118 and Isaiah 12; 25,1-5, however, 
constitute a special category. Psalm 118,24 refers to Succoth as the time 
when YHWH judges the world and decides on the nation’s well-being (v. 
25) for the year to come. 


97 See also Psalms 148,14; 149. 
% Reading mann. (see BHS); cf. mnanbw in Cant 8,6. For the 
construction see Ps 20,7; 1 Chr 21,26. See the JPS translation. 


The Gilgamesh Epic and the Book of Qohelet: A New Look 


The study of Qohelet in light of ancient Near Eastern literature 
has yielded dozens of different suggestions for connections between 
Qohelet and the literature of the ancient world. For more than a 
century, scholars have failed to heed Qohelet's own warning against 
the making of *many books without limit". Various studies have 
suggested parallels between Qohelet and Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
West-Semitic or Hellenistic texts '. The contribution of these par- 
allels to our understanding of the context and content of the book 
of Qohelet is often indirect. In some of these cases, the texts under 
discussion share with Qohelet the theme of vanity and a carpe diem 
spirit ?. However, as a rule, they do not betray unique similarities 
to specific phrases in Qohelet. Their analogy with Qohelet is there- 
fore typological in nature. In other cases, scholars have identified 
close parallels to individual saying in Qohelet in Egyptian or Egyptian- 
Aramaic sources. There are two striking examples of such parallels: 
an admonition against cursing which uses birds as a metaphor for 
rumors occurs in Qoh 10,20 and in Ahigar°; and the image of find- 
ing bread that was thrown into water is found in Qoh 11,1 and in 
the Instructions of Ankhsheshonq *. On the surface, these cases 
seem more promising in that they display a close phraseological 
similarity to the relevant maxim in Qohelet. Yet upon closer inspec- 


! For a useful summary of research see: C.L. SEow, Ecclesiastes (AB 18C; 
New York 1997) 60-64. An instructive up-to-date discussion of the data is 
given by K. VAN DER TOORN, “Echoes of Gilgamesh in the Book of Qohelet?", 
Veenhof Anniversary Volume. Studies Presented to Klaas R. Veenhof on the 
Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday (eds. W.H. VAN SOLDT et al.) (PIHANS 
89; Leiden 2001) 503-514. Other extensive discussions of this issue are found 
in: O. LORETZ, Qohelet und der Alte Orient (Freiburg 1964); C. F. WHITLEY, 
Koheleth. His Language and Thought (BZAW 148; Berlin - New York 1979) 
151-158. 

? For Egyptian texts of this genre see e.g. M. LICHTHEIM, Ancient Egyptian 
Literature (Berkeley, CA 1977-1980) I, 66; 145-149; 163-169; 196-197. For 
Mesopotamian texts of this type see now N. SAMET, "Religious Redaction in 
Qohelet in light of Mesopotamian Vanity Literature" VT (forthcoming). 

? B. PORTEN — A. YARDENI, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient 
Egypt (Jerusalem 1986) II, 1.1.80-82. 

^ LICHTHEIM, Ancient Egyptian Literature III, 174. 
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tion it turns out that these parallels do not necessarily point to a literary 
dependence between the relevant ancient texts and the biblical book. 
The few examples of such parallels never go beyond an isolated 
proverb. There are no examples of intensive, multi-component analo- 
gies between Qohelet and any known extra-biblical wisdom collec- 
tion. When adding to this consideration the oral nature of proverbial 
sayings, it is difficult to establish a literary dependence in these cases. 
A third type of indirect relation has been suggested between Qohelet 
and early Greek texts. The similarities of this type are almost always 
thematic rather than phraseological. That is, Qohelet sometimes uses 
Hellenistic ideas, but he does not follow specific Hellenistic phrase- 
ology. It seems that Qohelet's exposure to Hellenistic thought was in- 
direct in nature, and it probably did not include first-hand reading of 
written classical texts, at least not in their currently known form °. 

In contrast to these inconclusive parallels between Qohelet and 
other ancient texts, one case stands out as a bold exception. The 
Mesopotamian epic of Gilgamesh provides an example of a parallel 
which allows us to trace a direct literary dependence of Qohelet on 
an extra-biblical source 9. 


I. Qohelet and Gilgamesh: The Parallels 


In 1902, Bruno Meissner published a fragment of the Old Baby- 
lonian version of the Gilgamesh epic ". Shortly after the publication 
of this fragment, Hubert Grimme noticed a remarkable similarity 
between a wisdom speech included in the new Gilgamesh fragment 
and a passage from the book of Qohelet *. During his search for 


5 Cf. esp. VAN DER TOORN, “Echoes”, 513-514, who suggested that Qohelet 
was introduced to Greek ideas via Ptolemaic mediation. 

$ For scholars who recognized the uniqueness of the parallels to Gil- 
gamesh, see e.g. J. DAY, “Foreign Semitic Influence on the Wisdom of Israel 
and its Appropriation in the Book of Proverbs", Wisdom in Ancient Israel. 
Essays in Honour of J. A. Emerton (eds. J. DAY et al.) (Cambridge 1995) 55- 
70, here 59; J.Y.S. PAHK, I! canto della gioia in Dio. L’itinerario sapienziale 
espresso dall'unità letteraria in Qohelet 8,16-9,10 e il parallelo di Gilgames 
Me. ili (Napoli 1996); SEow, Ecclesiastes, 60-64. 

7 B. MEISSNER, Ein altbabylonisches Fragment des Gilgamosepos (MVAG 
7; Berlin 1902). 

8 H. GRIMME, “Babel und Kohelet-Jojakhin", Orientalistische Literatur- 
zeitung 8 (1905) 432-438. 
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eternal life, Gilgamesh meets the mysterious alewife Siduri, who lives 
on the shore of the cosmic ocean, and informs her of the aim of his 
journey. The alewife responds with the following famous speech °: 


“You, Gilgamesh, let your belly be full; 

Keep enjoying yourself day and night. Every day make merry, 
Dance and play day and night! 

Let your cloth be clean, 

Let your head be washed, may you be bathed in water! 

Gaze on the little one who holds your hand! 

Let a wife enjoy your repeated embrace! Such is the destiny [of mortal 
men]”. 


Grimme identified a striking parallel between the alewife’s 
speech and a passage in Qohelet 9,7-9: 


Go, eat your bread with joy, 

and drink your wine with a merry heart, 

for God has already approved what you do. 

Always let your garments be white; 

let not oil be lacking on your head. 

Enjoy life with the wife whom you love, 

all the days of your vain life that he has given you under the sun, 
because that is your portion in life 

and in your toil at which you toil under the sun. 


Grimme's discovery soon became a standard feature of com- 
mentaries and studies of Qohelet. Nevertheless, some scholars were 
quick to dismiss the similarities between Qohelet and the alewife's 
advice as reflecting a common theme in world literature !°. For 
them, the parallel under consideration stands in the same line with 
other, much vaguer parallels, such as the Egyptian Harp Song or 
similar sources from the classical world. Robert Gordis writes: “It 


? E. GEORGE, The Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic (New York 2003) 278-279. 

10 See: K. GALLING, Die Fünf Megilloth. Der Prediger (HAT 1/18; Tübin- 
gen 1969) 113-114; LonETZ, Qohelet, 118-119; M. JASTROW, A Gentle Cynic 
(Philadelphia, PA 1919) 175; R. GORDIS, Koheleth. The Man and His World 
(New York ?1968) 303-304; R.N. WHYBRAY, Ecclesiastes (OT Guides; 
Sheffield 1989) 55; A. SCHOORS, Ecclesiastes (HCOT; Leuven 2013) 676- 
678; T. KRÜGER, Qoheleth. A. Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 
2004) 172-173; J.R. KELLy, "Sources of Contention and the Emerging Reality 
Concerning Qohelet's Carpe Diem Advice", Antiguo Oriente 8 (2010) 117-134. 
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is obvious that there can be no question of borrowing in so univer- 
sally human a context, unless there were some unusual feature in 
common, or at least the same sequence of details” !!. This remark 
is quite surprising in light ofthe fact that the sequence of details is, 
in fact, identical in the two texts '?. Consider the following chart: 


Alewife's Counsel Qohelet Common Theme 
or Phrase 
You, Gilgamesh, let | Go, eat your bread Dining 


your belly be full; 


with joy, and drink 
your wine with a 
merry heart, For God 


has already approved 
what you do. 
Keep enjoying your- | Always Temporal Indicator 
self day and night. 
Every day make 
merry, 
Dance and play day 
and night! 
Let your cloth be clean, | Let your garments be | Clean Clothes 
white. 
Let your head be Let not oil be lacking | Washed Head 
washed, may you be | on your head. 
bathed in water! 
Gaze on the little one | Enjoy life with the Family Life 
who holds your hand! | wife whom you love, 
Let a wife enjoy your | all the days of your vain 
repeated embrace! life that he has given 


you under the sun, 


Such is the destiny 
[of mortal men]. 


Because that is your 
portion in life and in 
your toil at which you 
toil under the sun. 


Conclusion: This is 
Human Destiny. 


!! Gorpis, Koheleth, 304. 

12 See: H.L. GINSBERG, “The Quintessence of Koheleth”, Biblical and 
Other Studies (ed. A. ALTMANN) (Cambridge, MA 1963) 47-59; Day, “Foreign 
Semitic Influence”, 60; B.W. JoNEs, “From Gilgamesh to Qoheleth", The 
Bible in Light of Cuneiform Literature, Scripture in Context III (eds. W.W. 
HALLO et al.) (New York 1990) 349-379, here 372. 
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The accumulation of six consecutive components which appear 
in the exact same order in both texts, and include specific themes 
such as washed hair, cannot be a coincidence. To this we should 
add the simple fact that both speeches also present the same philo- 
sophical message, that is, enjoying everyday life as an answer for 
the problem of mortality. These peculiarities seem to be significant 
enough to indicate that we are not dealing here with a general ty- 
pological similarity resulting from a similar theme or from a com- 
mon cultural background. Rather, the parallel under discussion 
most probably reflects an actual literary dependence "3. 

Forty years after the publication of this discovery, Samuel Noah 
Kramer pointed to another parallel between the Gilgamesh tradition 
and the Book of Qohelet !4. The parallel was identified by Kramer in 
the Sumerian text later known as Gilgamesh and Huwawa A, which is 
dated to the beginning of the second millennium BCE. As part of his 
arguments to Enkidu in favor of fighting together against the monster 
Huwawa, Gilgamesh describes the power of mutual help as follows !*: 


P The methodological aspects of establishing a direct literary link between 
two texts, and the elusive component of “uniqueness” involved, have been 
widely discussed. See especially J.H. TiGAv, “On Evaluating Claims of Lit- 
erary Borrowing", The Tablet and the Scroll. Near Eastern Studies in Honor 
of W.W. Hallo (eds. M.E. COHEN et al.) (Bethesda, MD 1993) 250-255, who 
refers to the current case study. For a general methodological discussion see: 
S. TALMON, “The Comparative Method in Biblical Interpretation: Principles 
and Problems", Góttingen Congress Volume (ed. J.A. EMERTON) (VTS 29; 
Leiden 1978) 320-356; W.W. HALLO, "Biblical History in its Near Eastern 
Setting: The Contextual Approach", Scripture in Context I (eds. C. EVANS et 
al.) (Pittsburgh, PA 1980) 1-26; J.J.M. ROBERTS, “The Ancient Near Eastern 
Environment", The Hebrew Bible and Its Modern Interpreters (eds. D.A. 
KNIGHT ef al.) (The Bible and Its Modern Interpreters 1; Philadelphia, PA 
1985) 75-121; M. MALUL, The Comparative Method in Ancient Near Eastern 
and Biblical Legal Studies (AOAT 227; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1990) esp. 13- 
19; W.W. HALLO, “Compare and Contrast: the Contextual Approach to Bib- 
lical Literature", The Bible in the Light of Cuneiform Literature (eds. W.W. 
HALLO et al.) (Lewiston, NY 1990) 1-16. 

14 S.N. KRAMER, “Gilgamesh and the Land of Living", JCS 1 (1947) 3-46, 
here 40. 

15 Text reconstruction is based on D.O. EDZARD, “Gilgame und Huwawa 
A. II. Teil”, ZA 81 (1991) 165-233, here 202-204, with the revised readings 
by M. CIVIL, “Reading Gilgameš II: Gilgamesh and Huwawa”, Literatur, 
Politik und Recht in Mesopotamien. Festschrift für Claus Wilcke (eds. W. 
SALLABERGER ef al.) (OBC 14; Wiesbaden 2003) 77-86, here 81. 
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Look, Enkidu, two people together will not perish! 

A boat made out of reed bundles does not sink! 

No one can cut through a three-ply cord! 

Water cannot cover a man standing on a wall! 

Fire in a reed house cannot be extinguished! 

You help me, and I will help you, what can anyone do against us 
then? 


Gilgamesh's wisdom speech portrays four pictures which ex- 
emplify the benefits of cooperation. The first two images use a 
metaphor known to us from the popular literature of many cultures: 
a single reed is easily broken, while a bundle of reeds, like those 
used by the Mesopotamians to build boats, is strong enough to en- 
sure that the boat will not sink !6. A single cord is easily cut, but 
when three such cords are woven together, no one can cut them ". 
The remaining two images, although less obviously understood, 
probably present a similar message. The idea might be that the 
height of the city wall, which cannot be flooded, is achieved thanks 
to the gathering of many small bricks, and that the power of a 
mighty fire results from the accumulation of many single reeds !*. 
Be that as it may, the main point, as clearly stated at the beginning 
and at the end of the speech, is the power of partnership. 

Kramer noticed the similarity between this passage and a group 
of proverbs from Qohelet 4,9-12: 


Two are better than one; 

because they have a good reward for their labour. 

For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: 

but woe to him that is alone when he falls; 

for he has not another to help him up. 

Again, if two lie together, then they have heat: 

but how can one be warm alone? 

And if one might prevail against him, two shall withstand him; and a 
three-ply cord is not quickly broken. 


16 CIVIL, “Reading Gilgames IT", 81 n. 15. 

17 In light of the revised text, there is no need to assume that the three-ply 
cord image has anything to do with the boat mentioned above. This is a sep- 
arate metaphor which conveys the same message as the preceding one; contra 
A. SHAFFER, "The Mesopotamian Background of Qohelet 4:9-12" (1n He- 
brew), Eretz Israel 8 (1967) 246-250, here 248. 

18 CIVIL, “Reading Gilgameš”, 73. 
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Here too, the similarity seems to be distinctive enough to point to 
a genetic relation between the two texts. It is not only the general mes- 
sage regarding the advantage of teamwork vs. individual work that is 
identical, but also the specific simile of the three-ply cord, whose 
unique occurrence in both texts is very unlikely to be accidental !. 

Kramer's insight was developed by Aaron Shaffer, who succeeded 
in identifying the Akkadian link between the early second millen- 
nium Sumerian text and the biblical book 7°. The link was found in 
the fifth tablet of the Standard Babylonian Gilgamesh epic. In this 
version, the dispute between Gilgamesh and Enkidu is severely 
damaged. It seems that here it is Enkidu who attempts to persuade 
Gilgamesh to fight Humbaba, and not vice versa. The following 
fragmentary lines of Enkidu's speech are preserved ?!: 


“Humbaba’s... 

[On] one, one alone... 

[Two] garments, however... 

[Though] it is a glacis slope... two... 
Two triplets... 

A three-ply cord... 

As for the mighty lion, [his] two cubs...” 


Despite its bad state of preservation, this passage reveals several 
clear parallels to the Biblical source. When presenting the advantage 
of collaboration, the passage from Gilgamesh uses the numerical 
pattern 1-2-3: it begins with one, probably to contrast his weakness 
with the power of two, then ending with the three-ply cord, which 
represents the strength of three. Qohelet uses the very same pattern: 
at first he contrasts between one and two, and then refers to the ad- 
vantage of three. 

A thorough reading of both passages reveals additional links be- 
tween them. In the biblical passage, the advantage of two over one 
is depicted using three images: they support each other when stum- 
bling; they warm each other on a cold night; and they cooperate in 
defending themselves against an attacker. These images do not de- 


1? Contra VAN DER TOORN, “Echoes”, 506; this motif is not known to us 
from other sources. 

? SHAFFER, *Mesopotamian Background"; Ip., *New Light on the Three- 
ply Cord", Eretz Israel 9 (1969) 159-160. 

?! GEORGE, Gilgamesh I, 604-607. 
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scribe everyday life. Rather, they are typical scenes describing the 
difficulties involved in a military campaign, which may well allude 
to the heroic journey of Gilgamesh and Enkidu to the cedar forest 22. 

The similarities between the biblical and Mesopotamian sources 
may even bear significance for the restoration and interpretation of 
the latter. In Gilgamesh, the glacis slope appears in a context too 
broken to be reconstructed on the basis of the Akkadian source it- 
self. Yet taking the Hebrew parallel into account, we may cautiously 
reconstruct Enkidu's argument here, suggesting that this line in the 
Mesopotamian epic described the advantage of two fellows who 
are walking together on a slippery trail and support each other, versus 
the weakness of a lonely hero who walks there alone, and “when 
he falls... he has not another to help him up". 

We may therefore conclude that the Standard Babylonian version 
of Gilgamesh, despite its fragmentary condition, is more similar to 
the biblical passage than the ancient Sumerian version. While the 
Sumerian version from the early second millennium BCE shares 
two features with Qohelet, that is, the main idea and the three-ply 
cord metaphor, the Standard Babylonian version reveals additional 
specific parallels to the biblical text, to the extent that we may use 
Qohelet to reconstruct a broken line in the Gilgamesh epic. 

A third parallel, not recognized thus far, may be added to the 
list. The same Old Babylonian tablet which includes the alewife's 
counsel to Gilgamesh describes another wisdom dialogue, where 
Gilgamesh is reproved by the god Shamash for his futile aspiration 
to become immortal ?*: 


Gilgamesh, where are you wandering? 
You cannot find the life that you seek. 


In his response to Shamash, Gilgamesh expresses the human desire 
to experience life in full, precisely because of its limited duration ?*: 


Within the Netherworld, will rest be scarce? 

I shall lie asleep down all the years, 

(But now), let my eyes look at the sun so I am sated with light, 
Is darkness far? How much light is there? 

When may a dead man see the rays of the sun? 


2 SHAFFER, “Mesopotamian Background", 248-249; SEow, Ecclesiastes, 189. 
2 GEORGE, Gilgamesh I, 276-277. 
2 GEORGE, Gilgamesh I, 276-277. 
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Life is associated here with the light of the sun, since only those 
who live on earth can see it. The dead, to the contrary, dwell in the 
dark underworld where no light exists. One's short life on earth 
should therefore not be wasted in rest; instead, one should take full 
advantage of the limited time one is able to see light — or, as poet- 
ically put by Gilgamesh — nawirtam lusbi, “to be sated with light". 

A very similar concept is found in Qohelet 11,7-8: 


The light is sweet, and it is delightful for the eyes to see the sun. 
If a man lives many years, let him rejoice in them all, yet let him re- 
member the days of darkness, for they shall be many. 

All that comes is vanity. 


Here too, the light is a symbol for life, while death is described 
as "days of darkness", since the dead dwell in the dark under- 
world. Like Gilgamesh, Qohelet stresses that the days of darkness 
"shall be many", as opposed to the short span of man's life. Man 
should therefore spend his limited life in tasting the sweet light as 
long as it is possible. The latter metaphor is reminiscent of the phrase 
used by Gilgamesh: “Let my eyes look at the sun so I am sated with 
light”. 


Each of the above three examples involves specific identical features 
in both texts, and together they establish a strong case for a literary 
dependence ?. In addition to these parallels, scholars have pointed 
to some general thematic connections between the two texts. The 
theme of mortality is strikingly dominant in both Gilgamesh and 
Qohelet °°. A typical illustration is found in the following passage 
from the Old Babylonian Yale tablet of Gilgamesh ??: 


Who is there, my friend, that can climb to the sk[y]? 
Only the gods have dw[elt] forever in sunlight, 

As for man, his days are numbered, 

Whatever he may do is but wind. 


25 For the accumulation of parallels as a criterion for establishing a link 
between two given texts, see TIGAY, “Evaluating Claims", 255. See further 
the references in n. 13 above. 

26 JONES, “From Gilgamesh to Qoheleth”, 363. 

27 GEORGE, Gilgamesh I, 200-201. 
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The themes and phraseology of this passage are reminiscent of 
Qohelet ?5. It is not only the common theme of brevity of life and 
the shallowness of human achievements that are found in both texts, 
but also the use of two Akkadian phrases that parallel with two essen- 
tial idioms in Qohelet: saru, “wind” and itti Samsim, “with the sun”. 
The “wind” as an expression of vanity may be correlated with rn 
and 537 in Qohelet, and “with the sun” may perhaps be associated 
with &»wn nnn, under the sun, another common phrase in Qohelet. 
The latter expression is used by Qohelet to describe the world of 
living human beings, and in this sense it may be contrasted with 
the realm that is “with the sun” which belongs to divine beings ?". 
Unlike the three parallels presented above, this parallel does not 
point to a specific passage in Qohelet where the Akkadian text 
echoes 39, and therefore it cannot stand, when taken alone, as evidence 
for a literary dependence. However, when considered against the 
background of the other, stronger parallels, it may suggest that the 
author of Qohelet, when creating the key concepts of 527, “vanity”, 
and winwn nnn, “under the sun”, could have been inspired by this 
passage in Gilgamesh ?!. 


II. Analysis of Data: Which Version of Gilgamesh 
was Known to Qohelet's Author? 


At first glance it would appear that the above data presents a 
fairly clear picture. Three different examples seem to point out that 
the author of Qohelet was familiar, by some means, with the Gil- 
gamesh epic, and that he integrated selected materials and ideas of 


28 See e.g. LORETZ, Qohelet, 120-121; JONES, “From Gilgamesh to Qoheleth", 
366-367; SEOW, Ecclesiastes, 64; VAN DER TOORN, “Echoes”, 504. 

29 See e.g. SEoW, Ecclesiastes, 113. 

? Some scholars sought to connect it to Qoh 5,1, but this parallel is vague. 

?! Note that the accumulated parallels between Qohelet and Gilgamesh 
led also to a much less convincing theory regarding a genre resemblance be- 
tween them. See: SEow, Ecclesiastes, 65; JONES, “From Gilgamesh to Qo- 
heleth”, 350-351. This theory will not be discussed here in detail. Suffice it 
to say that the alleged generic analogies appear only between the SB version 
of Gilgamesh and Qohelet, while verbal and thematic parallels appear mostly 
between OB tablets of Gilgamesh and Qohelet. See the discussion below, and 
further, VAN DER TOORN, “Echoes”, 505-507, 511. 
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this epic into his own composition. In each ofthe three cases discussed 
above, specific identical features indicate that the similarity between 
the sources is too distinctive to be a mere coincidence. This may 
lead to the conclusion that the author of Qohelet read, and made 
use of, the canonical recension of the Gilgamesh epic. On the surface, 
this assumption may seem plausible. At the same time period when 
the book of Qohelet was authored in Jerusalem, sometime between 
the fifth and third centuries BCE, Mesopotamian scribes continued 
to copy and transmit the Standard Babylonian Gilgamesh epic, 
whose last datable copy was inscribed around 130 BCE *. The only 
problem which is seemingly still in need of solution is establishing 
the routes of transmission which allegedly introduced scribes in 
Persian or Hellenistic Judah to this Mesopotamian masterpiece. 

Nevertheless, a second glance at the data reveals a much more 
complicated picture. The scholarly discussions of this issue have 
often overlooked the heterogeneity of the sources involved ?. As 
we have seen, not all the parallels to Qohelet appear in the same 
version of Gilgamesh, and not all of them originate from the same 
time period. The wisdom passage which refers to the three-ply cord 
appears in the Standard Babylonian version of Gilgamesh, and, as 
shown above, the similarity between this first millennium version 
and Qohelet is more significant than the similarity between the biblical 
passage and the Sumerian version from the early second millen- 
nium. However, two other parallels, that is, the alewife’s counsel 
and Gilgamesh's speech about light as a symbol of life, are extant 
solely in one Old Babylonian manuscript of the epic which origi- 
nates from Sippar. Another parallel goes back to an Old Babylonian 
tablet that is currently housed in the Yale collection. 

These data reflect an especially complicated textual history. On 
the one hand, we have several striking cases of significant literary 
links between Qohelet and Gilgamesh which are most likely to in- 
dicate that the biblical author used the Mesopotamian epic as a lit- 
erary source. On the other hand, it turns out that the version used 
by the author of Qohelet is not identical with any version known 
to us today. It included one passage which belongs to the Standard 


32 GEORGE, Gilgamesh I, 138. 

33 Oswald Loretz's work is an exception, but his conclusions as to the general 
nature ofthe connection between Gilgamesh and Qohelet are difficult to accept. 
See LORETZ, Qohelet, 118-119. 
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Babylonian text but is absent from the older versions, and two more 
passages that were part of the Old Babylonian text, and are lacking 
in the later recension. We seem to be dealing here with indirect evidence 
for the existence of a peculiar version of Gilgamesh, not known to 
us in its original form, which included ancient components from 
the early second millennium BCE. 

Our assumption may find support in Stephanie Dalley's recent 
study of the transmission of canonical cuneiform texts in the Se- 
leucid period as reflected in Berossos’ writings **. As demonstrated 
by Dalley, the third century BCE saw the coexistence of different 
Gilgamesh narratives, and the one used by Berossos was not iden- 
tical with Sin-Leqe-Unninni's so-called canonical SB version. 
Moreover, Dalley shows that the version reflected in the writings 
of Berossos included details that, while absent from the SB version, 
are known to us from other literary compositions, and may go back 
to as early as the 11th century BCE *. On the methodological level, 
Dalley suggests abandoning the model of single authorship and 
canonical text, and adopting instead a more polyphonic conception 
of coexisting different versions, in both earlier and later stages of 
the epic's life ?. In addition to Dalley's insightful conclusions, it is 
noteworthy that ancient traditions, which deviate from allegedly 
canonical versions of famous literary works, are often likely to be 
found in the periphery of cuneiform culture rather than in its main- 
stream centers 7. 

Recent scholarship of another cuneo-biblical case study, which 
involves Berossos yet again, has interestingly presented similar 
conclusions. John Day has pointed to several traits of the flood 
story that are shared by the biblical source P and Berossos, while 


34 S. DALLEY, “First Millennium BC Variation in Gilgamesh, Atrahasis, 
the Flood Story and the Epic of Creation: What was Available to Berossos?”, 
The World of Berossos. Proceedings of the 4th International Colloquium on 
the Ancient Near East between Classical and Ancient Oriental Traditions, 
Hatfield College, Durham, 7th — 9th July 2010 (eds. J HAUBOLD et al.) (Clas- 
sica et Orientalia 5; Wiesbaden 2013) 165-176. 

35 S. DALLEY, “Variation”, 167. 

36 A similar suggestion, though more cautiously formulated and restricted 
to oral tradition, is made by Andrew George in his edition of the epic. See 
GEORGE, Gilgamesh I, 56. 

37 See e.g.: Y. COHEN, Wisdom of the Late Bronze Age (WAW 34; Atlanta, 
GA 2013) 124-127. 
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lacking in the currently known versions of Mesopotamian flood 
stories in Gilgamesh and Atrahasis 38. These findings indicate the 
existence of an unknown Mesopotamian flood tradition, different 
from the ones known to us, that was probably used by both biblical 
scribes and Berossos. 

What, if anything, can be said of the concealed routes which in- 
troduced the author of Qohelet, sometime between the fifth and 
third century BCE, to a unique version of the Gilgamesh epic, 
which preserved second millennium traditions? 

While the familiarity with the Gilgamesh epic among eastern 
Jewry is well attested and easier to explain >, the existence of Gil- 
gamesh traditions in early second temple Judah is scarcely docu- 
mented. In fact, the only direct piece of evidence, which is often 
mentioned in this connection, is the occurrence of the names W351 
and waain in the Book of Giants from Qumran, where they figure 
as evil giants ?. But this mention of the names may well stem from 
an independent Gilgamesh tradition, which does not necessarily go 
back to the epic itself, and hence cannot serve as evidence that the 
epic was actually known in Jerusalem at the time of Qohelet. Given 
our limited knowledge of the literary and intellectual life in Judah 
of the fifth to third centuries, any suggestion should be considered 
a mere speculation; yet some speculations are better than others. 

It is a well-known fact that linguistic analysis of Qohelet indi- 
cates that the book's author spoke Aramaic. The book betrays heavy 
Aramaic influence on its vocabulary, grammar and syntax *!. It is 


38 J. Day, “The Flood and the Ten Antediluvian Figures in Berossus and 
in the Priestly Source in Genesis", On Stone and Scroll. Essays in Honour of 
Graham Ivor Davies (eds. J.K. AITKEN et al.) (BZAW 420, Berlin — Boston, 
MA 2011) 211-224. 

? Striking examples include parallels to Gilgamesh found in the books of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. 

40 See recently L.T. STUCKENBRUCK, The Book of Giants from Qumran. 
Texts, Translation and Commentary (Tübingen 1997) 72-74. Note that addi- 
tional links between the Book of Giants and Gilgamesh, including a possible 
identification of Ütanapistim, were suggested by J.C. REEVES, “Utnapishtim 
in the Book of Giants?”, JBL 112 (1993) 110-115; ID., Jewish Lore in 
Manichaean Cosmogony. Studies in the Book of Giants Traditions (MHUC 
14; Cincinnati, OH 1992) 124. 

^! See recently A. SCHOORS, The Preacher Sought to Find Pleasing Words. 
A Study of the Language of Qoheleth (Leuven — Paris — Dudley, MA 2004), 
with further bibliography. 
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unlikely that an educated Jew in Persian or Hellenistic Palestine 
was able to read Akkadian, given that in this period Aramaic pre- 
vailed even in Mesopotamia itself. We may therefore suggest that 
the version of the Gilgamesh epic used by the author of Qohelet 
was different from the so-called canonical one not only in its con- 
tent but also in its language, namely, that the author of the book 
has read an Aramaic translation of the epic. The assumption that 
there once existed an Aramaic Gilgamesh has been raised by sev- 
eral scholars ?. The role of Aramaic as a medium of spreading 
Mesopotamian knowledge in the Persian and Hellenistic periods 
is demonstrated by a number of Aramaic works which date from 
these periods and reflect Mesopotamian traditions. The full scope 
of this phenomenon cannot be revealed to us due to the perish- 
able materials that were used to write Aramaic texts. Yet enough 
has survived to exemplify this process, including such texts as 
Ahigar, Tobit and the Aramaic story of Samas-suma-ukin and As- 
surbanipal in Papyrus Amherst 63 9. Some of these materials seem 
to have been written originally in Aramaic, but others may be trans- 
lations of earlier Akkadian texts ^*. Of great importance in this regard 
is the Aramaic astronomical book from Qumran *, whose close 
affinity to Mesopotamian astronomy led scholars to the conclusion 
that it is based on translations of Akkadian sources *. A similar 
process may have been at play in the case of a proposed alternative 


? GEORGE, Gilgamesh, 56-59. See further W.G. LAMBERT, "Some New 
Babylonian Wisdom Literature", Wisdom in Ancient Israel. Essays in Honour 
of J.A. Emerton (eds. J. DAv et al.) (Cambridge 1995) 30-42, here 42. 

4 For the latter see: R.C. STEINER, “The Aramaic Text in Demotic Script", 
The Context of Scripture I (ed. W.W. HALLO) (Leiden 1997) 309-327, with 
further bibliography. For a general review of the materials see: A. SALVESEN, 
“Babylon and Nineveh in Aramaic Sources", The Legacy of Mesopotamia 
(eds. S. DALLEY et al.) (Oxford 1998) 139-161; P. A. BEAULIEU, “Official and 
Vernacular Languages: The Shifting Sands of Imperial and Cultural Identities 
in First-Millennium B.C. Mesopotamia", Margins of Writing, Origins of Cul- 
tures (ed. S.L. SANDERS) (Chicago, IL 2006) 187-216, here 201. 

^ Contra BEAULIEU, “Official and Vernacular Languages”, 201. 

5 See H. DRAWNEL, The Aramaic Astronomical Book from Qumran. Text, 
Translation, and Commentary (Oxford 2011). 

4 J. BEN-Dov, Head of all Years: Astronomy and Calendars at Qumran in 
Their Ancient Context (STJD 78; Leiden — Boston, MA 2008) 34, 304. I am 
grateful to Ben-Dov for providing me with valuable comments on this issue. 
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version of the Gilgamesh epic, whose existence is revealed to us 
only through indirect biblical testimony. 


III. Concluding Methodological Observations 


Since its infancy, the comparative study of the Bible and the an- 
cient Near East has sought to use the comparative method as a 
means for dating biblical texts. Examples cover almost every bibli- 
cal book and genre, from the dating of the patriarchal narratives on 
the basis of legal texts, through the dating of Pentateuchal sources 
in light of diplomatic and royal materials, to the dating of wisdom 
and psalmody on the grounds of Egyptian and Mesopotamian par- 
allels. Such attempts, however, often tend to overestimate the value 
of comparative study as a tool for dating, especially when taking 
into account our partial knowledge of this ancient literature. The 
case of Qohelet and Gilgamesh teaches us an important lesson in 
this respect. If we attempted to date Qohelet on the basis of the 
parallels to Gilgamesh, we might have concluded that it is a very 
early text. However, when consulting the more reliable methodo- 
logy of linguistic dating, such a hypothetical dating is refuted. The 
Book of Qohelet refuses to obey the implicit scholarly expectation 
that history should be neatly organized. Given the post-exilic date 
of Qohelet as reflected in its dialect, we might have expected the 
book to reveal a variety of parallels to Hellenistic literature. In- 
stead, what we actually find are parallels to second millennium 
Mesopotamian traditions. This unexpected state of affairs calls for 
special caution when analyzing parallels between biblical and an- 
cient Near Eastern texts. Extra-biblical sources can teach us a great 
deal about the biblical world, including its historical setting, but 
the issue of dating should be dealt with using a more reliable 
methodology. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper re-examines the relation between the Gilgamesh tradition 
and Qohelet. It presents formerly recognized analogies between the two 
texts, along with a newly identified parallel. Analysis of the data indicates 
that Gilgamesh is the only currently known ancient text that can be con- 
sidered a direct literary source of Qohelet. The paper then discusses the 
nature of the Gilgamesh epic used by Qohelet's author. It shows that this 
version is not identical with any Gilgamesh recension known to us. Con- 
sequently, an attempt is made to describe this unique Gilgamesh version, 
and to locate it within Qohelet's historical and intellectual context. 


Through One Lord Only: 
Theological Interpretation of the Meaning of óu& in 1 Cor 8,6 


One of the striking elements of 1 Cor 8,6 ! is the usage of a 
“cluster of prepositions” ?. Paul uses €x and etc with respect to God 
the Father and two times óu (with the genitive) with respect to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These prepositions characterize God's and the 
Lord's relations with tà m&vco and neic, but also (implicitly) the 
relationship between one God and one Lord. The present study at- 
tempts to clarify the link between the meaning of 61a in 1 Cor 8,6 
and Paul's understanding of the relationship between God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The traditional understanding of this relationship expressed in 
the verse could be rendered by H. Conzelmann's words that “the 
interpretation of küptoc, ‘Lord’ — despite the formal parallelism [of 
the verse] — is deliberately set in contrast to that of the concept 0eòc, 
‘God’: (a) by choosing the preposition 5d, ‘through’; (b) by using 
the same preposition twice” ?. One can, however, pose some ques- 
tions: What kind of a “contrast” between God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ is indicated by ö1&? What is the theological impli- 
cation of this “through”? Can the analysis of the “formal parallelism” 
of the verse and of the difference between its prepositions say 
something more about the relationship between 0cóc and kUptoc? 

Having in mind these questions I proceed in this study in three 
steps. In the beginning I briefly survey some hypotheses which discuss 
the position of Jesus Christ in his relationship with God, primarily 
in 1 Cor 8,6. In the second part I analyze the structure of 1 Cor 8,6 
(described by Conzelmann as “the formal parallelism") and particularly 


! According to NA”: 
(8:62) GAA’ MLV elc Bed ó TaTHP EE où tà Tata ka Mueîg eic TOP, 
(8:6b) Kad Eis küptoc "Inoot; Xptotóc Si’ où tà TAVTa Kai huei du’ 
AUTO 
I use the NRSV for the English translation of the Bible. 
? So P. RAINBOW, Monotheism and Christology in I Corinthians 8.4-6 
(DPhil thesis; Oxford University 1987) 41. 
? H. CONZELMANN, / Corinthians. A Commentary on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (trans. J.W. LEITCH) (Philadelphia, PA 1975) 144. 
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the meaning of its prepositions. In the third part I discuss the ap- 
plication of 6uX with respect to God (the Father) and its possible 
correlation with 6uX used with respect to Jesus Christ. 


I. The relationship between God and Jesus Christ 
according to some recent studies 


In recent NT scholarship the relationship between God and Jesus 
Christ is interpreted in different ways. For instance, E.L. Allen con- 
siders New Testament Christology as “representative-Christology”. 
According to him, Jesus Christ is God’s representative in accordance 
with the old Jewish formula: “A man's representative is as the man 
himself" ^. In turn C.A. Wanamaker understands Paul's Christology 
as "agency Christology”; he defines an agent as “anyone who takes 
over the function of his principal under the principal's direction”’°. 
In other words, in these hypotheses Jesus Christ is presented as the 
one who exercises (temporarily) God's functions. 

R. Horsley understands the position of Jesus Christ in his rela- 
tionship with God differently °. Horsley draws an explicit parallel 
between the usage of the prepositions (including ôt&) in 1 Cor 8,6 
and Platonic and later Philonic ideas of causes. In the Platonic tra- 
dition there is a clear distinction between the instrumental cause 
and the first creative cause. Horsley finds an illustrative example 
of this distinction in Philo's Cher. 125-127 where Philo uses differ- 
ent prepositions in reference to each of the four (Platonic) causes ?. 
In Philo's conception, according to Horsley, “God is the cause, and 
not the instrument", and that which comes into being is brought 
into being “through an instrument” [ðv Ópy&vov] but “by [016] a 
cause" (namely, God) *. The role of the instrument in Philo's 


^ See E.L. ALLEN, Representative Christology in the New Testament", 
HTR 46.3 (1953) 162. 

> See C.A. WANAMAKER, “Christ as Divine Agent in Paul”, SJT 39.4 
(1986) 519. 

$ R.A. HORSLEY, “The Background of the Confessional Formula in 1 Cor 
8,6", ZNW 69 (1978) 130-135. 

7 See especially Cher. 125: tò dp’ où, 10 EE où, TÒ ÔL’ Ob, TO SL’ 6 (PHILO, 
Works [LOEB Classical Library] [English trans. F.H. CoLson; London 1949- 
1954] 10 [+2] vols). 

8 HORSLEY, “The Background”, 133. 
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scheme belongs to Logos (or sometimes Sophia). Horsley assumes 
that the formula in 1 Cor 8,6 is “a Christian adaptation of Hellenis- 
tic Jewish forms of predication regarding the respective creative and 
soteriological roles of God and Sophia/Logos, which in turn was an 
adaptation of a Platonic philosophical formula concerning the primal 
principle of the universe" ?. Thus, Jesus Christ, according to Horsley, 
plays the role of God's instrument in creation and salvation. 

The idea of a philosophical background for 1 Cor 8,6 is developed 
by G.E. Sterling '°, although he suggests a scheme slightly different 
from the scheme of Horsley. Sterling also finds in some NT texts 
(including 1 Cor 8,6) the influence of those Greek philosophical 
teachings in which each cause was indicated by the corresponding 
preposition. He draws the conclusion that the prepositions in these 
NT texts are used as devices for the separation of different causes. 
Unlike Horsley, however, Sterling recognizes in these texts not only 
the elements of Platonic tradition but also the influence of Stoicism. 

Sterling uses 1 Cor 8,6 as one of the examples for his thesis. In 
his view, “the text appears to make a distinction between the Father 
and the Lord through the use of different prepositional phrases (€ où 
versus öl’ où)” !. He opines that the reference to God looks like a Stoic 
cosmological formulation, not a Platonic one '?; on the other hand, 
the latter part of the verse is “balanced [...] with a Platonic formula 
for Christ” ?. In other words, 6v où designates Platonic “instrumental 
cause". The same instrumental cause Sterling recognizes also in Heb 1,2. 

J.D.G. Dunn finds in 1 Cor 8,6 not so much the presence of 
Greek philosophy or of Philo's Logos but the use of the (Hellenis- 
tic-) Jewish concept of Sophia; in some important points his "Wisdom 
Christology" differs from the hypotheses of Horsley and Sterling. 
According to Dunn, in 1 Cor 8,6 “the creator God was himself act- 
ing in and through Christ" '*. This means that neither Jesus Christ 


? HORSLEY, “The Background”, 135. 

? G.E. STERLING, “Prepositional Metaphysics in Jewish Wisdom Specu- 
lation and Early Christian Liturgical texts", The Studia Philonica Annual — 
Studies in Hellenistic Judaism IX (1997) 219-238. 

! STERLING, “Prepositional Metaphysics", 235. 

2 Sterling does not find in Platonism the use of ëk as a characteristic of 
the first cause. 

3 STERLING, “Prepositional Metaphysics”, 236. 

^ J.D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making. An Inquiry into the Origins 
of the Doctrine of the Incarnation (London 1980) 195. Recently Dunn reaf- 
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nor Jewish Wisdom play any independent role in the processes de- 
scribed in 1 Cor 8,6: “When Paul attributes Wisdom's role in creation 
to Christ in 1 Cor 8,6... he must mean that the creative and redemptive 
role of Sophia-Christ is nothing other than the creative and redemptive 
activity of this one God. That is to say, insofar as we can speak of 
the pre-existence of Christ, the deity of Christ at this point, it is the 
pre-existence and deity of the one God" P. One can draw a conclu- 
sion that Jesus Christ is merely the visible form of God's action; 
God seems to have no need of any particular instrument. That is, 
both parts of 1 Cor 8,6 point to God's self-activity; it is God alone 
who acts: *Paul's Wisdom Christology is wholly consistent with 
the continued confession of God's oneness (1 Cor 8,6)" !6. 

One can make some general observations on the ideas just pre- 
sented. Some of them regard Jesus Christ as temporarily exercising 
the functions of God as God's representative or agent. According 
to the others, Jesus Christ does not function himself, it is rather God 
who functions while Jesus Christ is presented as God's instrument. 
In fact the elements of both approaches can be found in each hy- 
pothesis that I have just examined. These hypotheses (and the sug- 
gested descriptions of Christ's role) are not free from inner 
inconsistencies; they will be discussed in the second section below. 

One of the best established terms which describes Jesus” posi- 
tion in his relations with God the Father and with the world is “me- 
diator" '’. The term as such, however, does not say too much. As 
some recent studies clearly demonstrate, it has very different con- 
notations !5, and therefore it is not sufficient to specify the role of 
Jesus Christ in 1 Cor 8,6. Yet, as D.R. de Lacey notes, “to focus on 


firms his views on Wisdom Christology in “Epilogue”, Paul and Judaism. 
Crosscurrents in Pauline Exegesis and the Study of Jewish-Christian Rela- 
tions (eds. R. BIERINGER - D. POLLEFEYT) (LNTS 463; London — New York 
2012) 219. 

15 J.D.G. DUNN, “Was Christianity a Monotheistic Faith?", SJT 35.4 
(1982) 330. 

16 J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Edinburgh 1998) 275. 

! According to BDAG, ôt& with the genitive of persons denotes the personal 
agent or intermediary, and therefore the first öu« in 1 Cor 8,6 points to Christ 
as to an “intermediary in the creation of the world”, 178. 

15 In recent decades a significant number of studies were devoted to the 
analysis of various types of Jewish mediatory figures and their influence on 
the early Christian representation of Jesus Christ as mediator; one can con- 
clude that there is no single definition of the term. See, for instance, D.R. DE 
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mediation is, clearly, to focus on a function" !?. This seems to be a 
key for the whole problem: understanding (and defining) the role 
of Jesus Christ is possible through the analysis of what he is thought 
to do and how it corresponds with what God is thought to do. In 
my view, the analysis of the functions of God the Father and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in 1 Cor 8,6 can shed some light on their rela- 
tionship as Paul understands it. 


II. The Structure of 1 Cor 8,6 


The structure of 1 Cor 8,6 seems to be a primary key for under- 
standing both the meaning of the particular elements of the verse 
and its meaning as a whole. In the few words of the verse Paul has 
managed to present a picture of his cosmological beliefs within 
which the idea of soteriology finds its proper place. 

In v. 6a ? Paul writes about God the Father in his relations with 
tà THVT and Nueic. In order to describe these relations Paul uses 
the prepositions ék and etc correspondingly. As P. Rainbow main- 
tains, “the €x-phrase [...] and the eLc-phrase mutually define one 
another in such a way as to comprehend the course of history from 
origin to goal” ?!. Having started the verse with the indication of 
the initial act of history, that 1s, creation, Paul logically completes 
it with the indication of the final act, that 1s, eschatological salva- 
tion. In other words, the prepositions point to God as the Creator 
of “all things” and as the final goal for “us” 22, 


Lacey, “Jesus as Mediator", JSNT 29 (1987) 101-121; A.F. SEGAL, “The 
Risen Christ and the Angelic Mediator Figure in Light of Qumran”, Jesus 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (New York 1993) 302- 
328; P.G. Davis, “Divine Agents, Mediators, and New Testament Christo- 
logy”, JTS 45.2 (1994) 479-503. 

19 DE LACEY, “Jesus as Mediator", 103. 

20 For the text of the verse and its division into two lines see n. 1. 

?! RAINBOW, Monotheism and Christology, 152. 

2 That Nueîc eic «tóv should be better interpreted as “our” move to- 
wards God as the eschatological goal is acknowledged today by many schol- 
ars. The translation of the phrase as “we exist for God" with the stress only 
on the current state of being was strongly challenged by Sagnard; see F. M.M. 
SAGNARD, “À propos de 1 Cor viii, 6", ETL 26 (1950) 54-58. To understand 
the phrase as merely “existing for God" means to question the salvific element 
of the verse rooted in the act of creation. 
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This description of the universal course of history from origin 
to goal, however, does not seem to be sufficient for Paul. In 8,6b 
he adds the figure of Jesus Christ who is described as “one Lord”. 
It is worth noting that Paul does not merely add Jesus Christ as a 
complement within the statement about God; Paul forms a new 
statement. The content of v. 6b is parallel to the content of v. 6a, 
for Paul describes the relations between Jesus Christ and “all 
things"/^we" in a manner similar to what he says about God. Also 
grammatically, v. 6b has the same structure as v. 6a; the only dis- 
tinction is the use of the different preposition, namely ôt. In other 
words, v. 6b is an independent unit of the verse, and this makes it 
an equal part of the phrase as a whole. 

It seems that Paul's concern is to stress the significance of the 
actions of both God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ; what is 
said about them has equal importance. This impression is strengthened 
when one notes that the two units (v. 6a and v. 6b) are connected 
with kat. The meaning of this conjunction can be illuminated if 
one takes a look at v. 6 in its context. In v. 5 Paul writes about 
“many gods and many lords" in opposition to “one God... and one 
Lord" in v. 6. This, on the one hand, places God and Jesus Christ 
on the same side against other “gods and lords”, but on the other 
hand, it implies the independent significance of one Lord along 
with one God. However one understands the correlation between 
“gods” and “lords” in the Hellenistic beliefs in Paul's time, one can- 
not deny that these “lords” were understood as independent entities 
distinct from “gods” ?. Thus, by placing kat between God the Fa- 
ther and the Lord Jesus Christ in 1 Cor 8,6 Paul explicitly under- 
lines the distinctiveness of both. The content of the verse is about 
God the Father and Jesus Christ, not about God the Father only. 

Since the two statements of the verse have an equal importance, 
they also indicate equally important but still different actions. Using 
one statement for God the Father and the other for Jesus Christ, 
Paul underlines the difference in their interactions with “all 
things"/"we". The functions of Jesus Christ described in v. 6b can- 


2 The religious significance of the Hellenistic “lords” in comparison with 
“gods” is discussed, for instance, in B. W. WINTER, “Theological and Ethical 
Responses to Religious Pluralism — 1 Corinthians 8-10”, TynBull 41.2 (1990) 
209-226. According to Winter, “The two terms here [1 Cor 8,5] are synony- 
mous", 214. 
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not be the same as the functions of God the Father described in v. 6a; 
otherwise, there is no need for Paul to form two different statements. 
Thus, v. 6b points to the Lord's distinctive functions, and this dis- 
tinctiveness is also articulated through the use of the different 
preposition, that is, Lt. 

This difference in functions in 1 Cor 8,6 places in question some 
of the hypotheses mentioned in the first part of the study. The sug- 
gestion to consider Jesus Christ as God's representative and Jesus 
Christ's work as “on behalf of the principal" contradicts Paul's af- 
firmation that Jesus Christ has his own functions. Also an under- 
standing of Jesus Christ as God's instrument finds no support in 
the text; according to 1 Cor 8,6 Jesus Christ is not used by God, 
for he acts himself. 

But the difference in functions expressed in 1 Cor 8,6 is balanced 
by their unity. The verse may be divided not only into two parallel 
lines (one with respect to God and the other with respect to Jesus 
Christ) but also on the ground of the acts described here. The act 
of creation is described as €& où tà mavra and dv’ où tà TAVTA 4; 
both God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ are said to take part 
in this act. The same can be said about the salvific act; it is pre- 
sented as rueic eic alrov and rjieic SL’ adtod. Thus the acts ex- 
pressed through the use of the double 6. serve as an indispensable 
complement to the acts expressed through the use of ék and eic, 
and the meaning of 61a in the whole verse can be understood only 
if it is properly placed within the general scheme ék — 610 — 61a — 
cic #. The use of the four prepositions allows Paul to depict a single 


24 MURPHY-O'CONNOR (“1 Cor VIII,6”) rejected the presence of the cos- 
mological motif in the verse. This view was questioned by the majority of 
scholars and was later rescinded by the author; in his postscript to the article re- 
published in his book, Keys To First Corinthians. Revisiting the Major Issues 
(Oxford 2009) 58-75, he recognizes the co-existence of cosmology and sote- 
riology in the verse with regard to God the Father; however, the absence of 
the cosmological motif with regard to Jesus Christ 1s preserved. The highly 
parallel structure of the verse excludes, in my view, such an interpretation. 

25 It seems very important to stress the double use of öL& in the verse. 
The scheme is sometimes interpreted as “from... through... to” (see, for in- 
stance, A. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. A Commentary 
on the Greek Text [NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2000] 637); it implies (prob- 
ably, unconsciously) the instrumental meaning of 5a. But if one follows the 
text, namely that two acts (“from-through” and “through-to”) form the single 
process, then the meaning of 6u& becomes much more nuanced. 
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and complete cosmological process in which God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ participate as two individual but nonetheless 
co-working persons. 

In order to better characterize the dialectical tension between 
the unity and differences in the functions of God the Father and 
Jesus Christ, Paul depicts the nature ofthese functions. The key element 
here seems to be eig which is surprisingly used two times to qualify 
both God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. First of all, Paul's 
use of eic stands in opposition to TOAAoL in v. 5 (“many gods and 
many lords"). It therefore strengthens the unity of God and the Lord 
in their relations with the created world against the “deities” of the 
Hellenistic world mentioned in v. 5. But this unity is remarkably 
balanced by the distinction: not “one God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ", but separately “one God the Father" and “one Lord 
Jesus Christ". This combination of two uses of eic excludes any 
possibility of fusing the two persons mentioned in v. 6 or of over- 
looking the significance of each of them. 

The opposition between eic and ToXAoL points to the unique 
character of the activity of God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Paul's concern in 1 Cor 8,5-6a is to argue that in fact there 
is one God, not many. Paul does not, however, merely proclaim that 
God is one (which is said in v. 4; this will be discussed below); he 
justifies God's oneness through the description of God's functions. 
God the Father is the God (in contrast with the “so-called gods" in 
v. 5) because he executes the functions expressed in v. 6a. The other 
“gods” are able neither to create, nor to save. In v. 6a eic means 
"only"; God the Father is unique because he alone stands in certain 
relations with tà mavıa and tuetc. In other words, Paul uses ék- and 
elç- prepositional phrases in order to indicate that God the Father 
is the only true God *. 

The parallelism ofthe verse allows one to draw the same conclusion 
concerning Jesus Christ. He is opposed to the many “lords” of v. 5 
as eic KUPLOG, and Paul justifies this oneness in the same way as 
he just did it for God the Father. Jesus Christ is the one Lord because 


26 “The uniqueness of God is thus manifested in his role in creation and 
salvation": A. DENAUX, "Theology and Christology in 1 Cor 8,4-6", The 
Corinthian Correspondence (ed. R. BIERINGER) (BETL 125; Leuven 1996) 
601. See also G.D. FEE, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1987) 374. 
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of his specific functions (expressed by means of 614); no other 
“lord” has this sort of relation with xà mavra and ńpeîç. And as 
the oneness of God the Father means that he 1s the only God because 
of his functions expressed through the prepositions ék and eic, similarly 
the oneness ofthe Lord Jesus Christ means that he is the only Lord 
because of his functions expressed through the preposition 6.a. In 
other words, God is the only God because only from him and only 
to him; and Jesus Christ is the only Lord because only through him. 
The two functions of the Lord expressed in the verse need to be ex- 
amined in more detail. 


1.The first 61 


The first 6wX determines Jesus Christ's role in creation. In the 
majority of “Wisdom-Christological” studies, the focus is on the 
idea of Christ's “pre-existence”; as Wisdom was understood in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as pre- -existent 27, the same, according to these 
studies, can be said about Jesus Christ in 1 Cor 8,6 ?*. This focus, 
however, seems to me slightly misleading; it overlooks the significance 
of the first ó.X in 1 Cor 8,6 as an indication of Jesus Christ's function. 
Paul's concern is not merely the form of (pre-)existence of Jesus 
Christ but rather Christ's acting, which makes this particular person 
a unique and indispensable participant in the act of creation. If one 
feels the necessity to find a parallel to the role of Jesus Christ in 
the act of creation expressed in 1 Cor 8,6, one needs to look not for 
pre-existent figures but for figures with the same functions. 

As G. Fee once noted, “not a single text in the Wisdom tradition 
uses the preposition óux regarding Wisdom's presence at creation" ?. 


27 As far as it can be understood from such passages as Prov 8,22-26; Sir 
1,4a; 24,9a. 

28 See, for instance, H. WINDISCH, “Die góttliche Weisheit der Juden und 
die paulinische Christologie", Neutestamentliche Studien. Georg Heinrici zu 
seinem 70. Geburtstag (ed. A. DEISSMANN) (Leipzig 1914) 220-234; A. FEUIL- 
LET, Le Christ Sagesse de Dieu d'aprés les Építres pauliniennes (ÉB; Paris 
1966); R.G. HAMERTON-KELLY, Pre-existence, Wisdom and the Son of Man. 
A Study of the Idea of Pre-Existence in the New Testament (Cambridge 1973) 
and several recent commentaries where the idea of “pre-existence” plays a 
primary role in the discussion of Paul's Christology in 1 Cor 8,6. 

? G. FEE, Pauline Christology. An Exegetical-Theological Study (Peabody, 
MA 2007) 93. 
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Indeed, when Wisdom is mentioned in regard to creation the cor- 
responding texts use either the preposition €v (like Ps 104,24; cf. 
Jer 28,15 LXX) or the so-called Dativus Instrumenti (as in Prov 
3,19; Wis 9,2). In both cases Wisdom is depicted as God's instrument. 
In contrast, what is said in 1 Cor 8,6b about Jesus Christ points to 
his specific and individual function in creation as the only one 
"through whom"; as far as I know this has no parallel in Jewish 
Wisdom literature. 

Also the parallel with Philo's Logos proposed by Horsley seems 
questionable. First of all, the prepositional phrase used in Cher. 125 
is identical only with 1 Cor 8,6b (that is, with what is said about 
Jesus Christ). The prepositions used for God are different in the 
two texts. While Philo uses b110, Paul uses ék; in fact, ék in Middle 
Platonism was traditionally used to designate the material cause 
(that is, the matter, the object of God's creative activity) which is 
also clear from Cher. 125 itself ?. That Paul's use of é with respect 
to God in 1 Cor 8,6 is not accidental is evident, for the same prepo- 
sition is also found in Rom 11,36. If Paul has in mind (as Horsley 
suggests) the prepositional distinction between God and the Lord 
as they are presented in Philo's distinction between God and the 
Logos, why does he ascribe to God the preposition which is used 
in Philo for a different cause? And as far as there is a difference between 
Philo and Paul in the use of prepositions with respect to God, how 
can one be sure that the same prepositions with respect to the Logos 
and to Jesus Christ have the same meaning? Moreover, I assume 
that Philo's stress in Cher. 125-127 on the particular meaning of 
èLa as a direct indication of the form of instrumentality was rather 
contextual and served his particular goals in his particular argument. 
He does not hesitate, for instance, in Leg. 1.41 to use 614 to describe 
God's action (along with 010). Does it mean that Philo is not con- 
sistent in his use of the prepositions? Or, possibly, when he attributes 6ux 
to the Logos does he realize that he in fact attributes it to God himself? 

This latter question points to the other significant problem for 
both Horsley's assumption and the Wisdom-Christology hypothesis, 
namely, how should the very nature of Logos/Wisdom be under- 
stood. If Philo was dependent on (Middle) Platonism, he was aware 
of the fact that the instrumental cause was often used there to de- 
lineate merely an idea or /ogos/word of God (like his phantasia), 


30 See the text in n. 7 above. 
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that is, the speculative pattern of God's activity 3!. As Sterling notes, 
"the distinction between agent and instrument [1n Middle Platonism] 
has been obscured by the close relationship between vobc and 
Àóyoc in Middle Platonic thought” 3°. This poses a question: who 
or what is Philo's Logos or Jewish Sophia? Is he/she an independent 
entity who is used (like a real tool) by God? Or is the Logos/Sophia 
another form of the description of God himself, i.e. God's self- 
realization which is called “Logos” or “Sophia” in order to stress 
God's deliberate action in the world? Philo's texts do not provide 
an immediate answer. Indeed, in Cher. 126 Philo makes a parallel 
between God's creation and the building of a house or a city; the 
instrument here looks like a physical tool of the builder. But in Opif. 
24-25 (and Fug. 101) God's Logos is compared with an idea of 
God, a thinkable phenomenon. In this case Philo's Logos recalls 
Varro's exemplum, “the pattern according to which (secundum 
quod) something came to be” 3. Horsley calls Logos “the instrumen- 
tal principle” ** and seemingly through this lofty formula tries to 
avoid a discussion of the nature of Logos; this formula, however, 
does not clarify the question of how the "principle" correlates with 
the concrete person Jesus Christ, who in 1 Cor 8,6 is clearly distin- 
guished from God *. 


31 In fact, the instrumental cause seems to be a speculative invention of 
Middle Platonists (as an addition to a standard Aristotelian system of causes) 
and may be characterized as “the idea”; see J. DILLON, The Middle Platonists. 
80 B.C. to 220 A.D. (Ithaca, NY 1996) 140-143. 

32 STERLING, “Prepositional Metaphysics”, 231. 

33 See, R. Cox, By the Same Word: Creation and Salvation in Hellenistic 
Judaism and Early Christianity (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der álteren Kirche 145; Berlin - New York 
2007) 43-44. 

34 HORSLEY, “The Background”, 134. 

The discussion concerning the nature of Philo's Logos is endless indeed. 
See, for instance, D. BOYARIN, “The Gospel of the Memra: Jewish Binitari- 
anism and the Prologue to John”, HTR 94.3 (2001) 243-284, where he ques- 
tions the influence of Middle Platonism on the formation of Philo's idea of 
Logos and recognizes in it “a doctrine of a deuteros theos” which, however, 
did not preclude monotheism. Although the possible influence of Platonism 
(in any of its forms) on Philo is a question for further research, the attempts to 
present Philo's Logos as an independent entity (not to say another God) are 
not convincing, in my judgment. According to Philo, all things possess certain 
kinds of /ogos (see, for instance, Opif. 43; cf. Opif. 69 where God's Logos is 
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The same can be said about Jewish Wisdom. Dunn acknowledges 
that “within Judaism, the figure of divine Wisdom is not a divine 
being independent of God”. His analysis of the Jewish Wisdom litera- 
ture leads him to conclude that Wisdom is a personification of God's 
attribute, and the passages which describe Wisdom as an indepen- 
dent entity should be understood “metaphorically”. Thus, “The Wisdom 
of God is not something other than God, but God's wisdom, God 
in his wisdom” 3°. But in 1 Cor 8,6 Paul explicitly points to the 
complementary functions of two persons; Jesus Christ is presented 
as the Lord, not as an idea *?. 

It should be noted that the use of the designation “Lord” is an 
important aspect of Paul's argument which is unfortunately almost 
completely disregarded in recent scholarship. It is overlooked that 
neither Jewish Wisdom nor Philo's Logos are ever called “lady” or 
“lord”; this designation in the Wisdom literature and in Philo was 
reserved for God only °®. In contrast, Paul surprisingly uses KÜptoc 
in 1 Cor 8,6 to designate a person other than God the Father (see 
below more detailed discussion on this). That this designation is 
not merely a formal address of devotion is clear from the indication 
of the functions ascribed to Jesus Christ in the verse. All these factors, 
in my view, question the attempts to find the parallels between 
Jesus Christ as he presented in 1 Cor 8,6 and contemporary (Hel- 
lenistic-) Jewish concepts. 

Also the attempt to explain the meaning of 1 Cor 8,6 through 
the parallels with two different philosophical traditions (as Sterling, 
for instance, suggests) is not convincing. The combination of the 


compared with the similar phenomenon in the human mind). Having similar /ogoi 
the Creator and the creatures are able to interact. I argue that Philo uses the 
Logos to demonstrate how God communicates with the world (including the 
act of creation) and not to reveal who God's agent is in this communication. 

36 DUNN, Theology, 35, 271. 

37 “Since Christ is a person, his personal pre-existence is clearly assumed 
in this text [1 Cor 8,6]”: D.J. Moo, “The Christology of the Early Pauline 
Letters", The Contours of Christology in the New Testament (ed. R.N. LON- 
GENECKER) (McMaster New Testament Studies 7; Grand Rapids, MI 2005) 
178-179. Similarly J. BALCHIN, “Paul, Wisdom and Christ", Christ the Lord. 
Studies in Christology presented to Donald Guthrie (ed. H.H. Rowpon) 
(Leicester 1982) 212. 

38 See, e.g., Prov 8,22. On Philo's understanding of kUpLoc as one of the 
characteristics of the Jewish God, see N.A. DAHL — A.F. SEGAL, “Philo and 
Rabbis on the Names of God", JSJ 9.1 (1978) 1-28, particularly 2-10. 
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elements of Stoicism and Middle Platonism in one single verse in 
the letter which is generally free from philosophical speculations 
and demonstrates Paul's fidelity to the Jewish traditions looks rather 
artificial and far-fetched. What, however, challenges this hypothesis 
even more is that there are no exact parallels to 1 Cor 8,6 in con- 
temporary philosophy. One of the most illustrative Stoic formulas 
which uses the prepositions is the passage from Ps-Aristotle's De 
mundo 397b (considered as a Stoic writing): “All things are from 
God (ék Beod) and through God (d1& Oeod) hold together for us” 39. 
It is striking enough that here both ék and 6.a are present. As men- 
tioned above, Sterling does not find in Platonism examples where éK 
is used to designate the first (divine) cause. Thus, if one follows 
Sterling's logic, one has to assume that in 1 Cor 8,6 the ék-phrase 
is taken from the source (Stoicism) where 61x is used in reference 
to God and the ôuü-phrase is taken from the other source (Platonism) 
in which & is never used for God. Some other difficulties of Sterling’s 
hypothesis will be discussed in section 3 *°. 

In other words, neither the Jewish Wisdom speculations nor the 
use of metaphysical prepositions in contemporary philosophical 
doctrines (including Philo's scheme) can be regarded as the source 
for Paul's description of the cosmological function of Jesus Christ 
in 1 Cor 8,6b. Jesus Christ has no parallels in contemporary 
thought. The substantiation of his uniqueness through the descrip- 
tion of his functions makes him the indispensable participant in the 
act of creation and the co-worker of God the Father. And therefore 
not just through Jesus Christ did all things come into being from 
God but only through him. 


? See Sterling's reference to it, “Prepositional Metaphysics”, 223. 

? There is another famous Stoic formula which is sometimes used to 
prove the influence of Stoic cosmological thought on Paul, namely Marcus 
Aurelius’ praise of nature in Meditations 4:23: à pote: €x cod m&vca,, EV oot 
mavra, elc ot mate. Sterling considers this formula as the “closest parallel” 
to Rom 11,36 (“Prepositional Metaphysics", 233). It is not, however, relevant 
to the present discussion for the preposition ôL& is not present there. In fact 
there are many reasons to question any possible correlation between the Em- 
peror's formula and Paul's words in 1 Cor 8,6; the main reason seems to be 
the presence of one Lord in Paul's outlook. 
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2. The second 61a 


It is logical to assume that in accordance with the parallelism of 
the clauses in 1 Cor 8,6 the meaning of the second ôt& should be 
interpreted in the same way as the meaning of the first dla. As far 
as the meaning of the first 6u& indicates the Lord's personal par- 
ticipation in creation (as God's co-worker), one can expect that the 
second 61a indicates the similar role of the Lord in the act of final 
salvation. There are, however, some translations of the verse in 
which the significance of Christ's role in salvation is reduced (in- 
tentionally or unintentionally). For instance, H. Lietzmann inter- 
prets the verse as “Gott ist letzter Urgrund und Zweck, Christus 
Vermittler des Weltgeschehens wie des Christenlebens" *'. Also 
C.K. Barrett translates the part with the Lord as “one Lord Jesus 
Christ, through... whom all things, including ourselves, come into 
being", that is, without any reference to his role in coming events ^. 
If we continue these interpretations logically, the final act of salva- 
tion appears to involve the relationship between fueîc and God 
only. Through Christ, then, “we” have merely been created, whereas 
the mission of Christ in “our” final attainment of God is of secondary 
importance, if any. 

This reduction of the Lord's eschatological role not only con- 
tradicts the meaning of the wording of 1 Cor 8,6 but also finds no 
support in Paul's eschatological scheme depicted in some other 
places of the letter. The eschatological significance of Jesus Christ 
is stressed from the very beginning till the very end of 1 Corinthi- 
ans. In 1 Cor 1,8 Paul uses the formula “the day of the Lord" ap- 
plying it to Jesus Christ; this is an explicit allusion to the Jewish 
theme of God's judgment expressed in the OT #. The importance 
of this day for the Corinthians is that they are expected to be 
“blameless” (&véykAntoL); in other words, they will be somehow 
tested in this eschatological “day”. Paul uses in 1,8 tò téAog as an 
indication of the eschatological motif; the same word is used in 
15,24-28 where the eschatological relations between Jesus Christ 


^! H, LIETZMANN, An die Korinther III (HNT 9; Tübingen ?1969) 37. 

? C.K. BARRETT, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(Black's New Testament Commentaries; London 1968) 192. 

5 See the direct references to the *day of the Lord" as the act of God's 
judgment in Isa 2,12-13; 13,6-7; Joel 2,31-32; Amos 5,18-19; Zeph 1,18. 
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and God are described. Vv. 24-25 demonstrate that in the end Christ 
will destroy the enemies and put them under God's feet. The “se- 
quence of events" is worth noting; Christ hands over the kingdom 
to God the Father after “the destruction has already occurred" ^. 
The destruction is rendered through the active voice of katapyéw; 
it will be Jesus Christ who will destroy his enemies. It is interesting 
to note that in v. 25 Paul explicitly alludes to Ps 110,1; in the text 
of the psalm one Lord (rendered as YHWH) addresses the other Lord 
(Adonai) 9. This reference to Ps 110,1 is generally recognized. In 
my view, however, the focus should be not only on the first verse 
of the psalm but on the content of the psalm as a whole. In vv. 5-7 
the author depicts some functions of the “minor” Lord (Adonai) 
which are comparable with the destruction of the enemies in 1 Cor 
15,24-25. In Ps 110,5 Adonai is expected to execute judgment; 
whether the author of the psalm means the eschatological judgment 
is not so clear. But in my view it is probable that in 1 Corinthians 15 Paul 
has in mind not merely the first verse of the psalm but its whole con- 
tent, and therefore he refers not so much to the status of Jesus as the 
enthroned person (as in Ps 110,1) but rather to his action as the Judge. 

The combination of 1,8 and 15,24-25 draws a picture of the es- 
chatological events in which Jesus Christ is presented as the one 
who will find some as “blameless” and others as deserving to be 
"destroyed". This picture is complemented with some other pas- 
sages in 1 Corinthians. “The Day" (evidently, the day of the Lord 
Jesus Christ of 1,8) is mentioned in 3,13-15. In 4,4 Paul writes 
about the Lord who judges; in order to stress the eschatological 
meaning of the judgment Paul adds in v. 5 the words concerning 
the future (expressed through the aorist) coming of the Lord “who 
will bring to light the things now hidden in darkness and will dis- 
close the purposes of the heart" *. After this “each one will receive 
commendation from God". 

Also the words at the very end of the letter (maranatha, 16,22) 
focus on the coming of the Lord as the eschatological Judge. It goes 


44 J, LAMBRECHT, “Structure and Line of Thought in 1 Cor. 15:23-28”, 
NovT 32.2 (1990) 149. 

^5 “The Lord says to my lord, ‘Sit at my right hand until I make your en- 
emies your footstool"". 

46 Fee recognizes the parallel between 1 Cor 4,4-5 and Dan 2,20-23; he points 
out, that “Christ himself will be the judge", and “this action being an exclu- 
sively divine prerogative... assigned to Christ as Lord": FEE, Christology, 138. 
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beyond the scope of this study to reproduce the long discussion 
concerning the meaning of maranatha. The parallels (in terms of 
either wording or content) with Phil 4,5 (6 kóptoc Eyyüc), Rev 
22,20 (épxov KUpLe '"Inoo0), and Jude 14 as a reference to / En. 
1,9 (A0ev kiptoc; here the perfectum futuri is used) indicate that 
maranatha is to be best understood as the eschatological coming 
of the Lord *’. In 1 Cor 16,22 this coming is linked with the notions 
of love and curse. As A. Eriksson has shown, for Paul the Lord's 
return gives a reason “for the judgment that will come upon those 
who do not love the Lord” and also gives a reason “for blessings 
on those who do love the Lord". In other words, the Lord will be 
both the Judge and the Saviour in his second coming *. 

This consistency in Paul's understanding of the character of the 
eschatological events in 1 Corinthians allows us to better interpret 
the meaning of the second 61a in 8,6 and especially the link be- 
tween mueic ÖL’ adtod and reis eic aùtov. Firstly, there is no 
reason to deny the future-oriented meaning of the second 6ux. Secondly, 
the analogy with the first ö1& indicates that Jesus Christ's partici- 
pation in the eschatological events will be an active participation. 
Itis Jesus Christ who, according to some passages in 1 Corinthians, 
first brings into action the eschatological scenario and then places 
its results in front of God the Father. In the course of the letter Jesus 
Christ is presented as the eschatological Judge and therefore as the 
one who will determine who will attain God the Father as the ulti- 
mate goal. This makes Jesus Christ the unique eschatological me- 
diator: no one has a chance to come back to God while bypassing 
the Lord's final judgment. The act of final salvation is the co-work- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ and God the Father and the “creational 
è La” is complemented with the “salvific 61a”. “We” are saved not 
Just through him but only through him. 


47 For instance, M. BLACK, “The Maranatha Invocation and Jude 14, 15 (7 
Enoch 1:9)”, Christ and Spirit in the New Testament. In Honour of Charles Francis 
Digby Moule (eds. B. LINDARS — C.F.D. MourE) (London 1973) 189-196. 

48 See A. ERIKSSON, “Maranatha in the Letter's Peroratio", IDEM, Traditions 
as Rhetorical Proof. Pauline Argumentation in 1 Corinthians (Coniectanea 
Biblica New Testament Series 29; Stockholm 1998) 294. 
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III. 61€ of God contra dle of the Lord? 


The most striking problem concerning the meaning of 614 in 1 
Cor 8,6 is its correlation with the meaning of 61a (also with the 
genitive) used by Paul in Rom 11,36a ? where according to modern 
commentators Paul has God in mind. The problem is complicated 
by the repetition of all the prepositions in both phrases. The possible 
correlation between the phrases, however, is usually disregarded in 
the interpretations of 1 Cor 8,6. Sterling is one of the few scholars 
who have made an attempt to find an explanation. 

As it was already mentioned, in 1 Cor 8,6 Sterling finds the in- 
fluence of two philosophical doctrines, namely of Stoicism in the 
part devoted to God the Father and of Platonism (with its instru- 
mental 6c) in the part devoted to Jesus Christ. But when dut refers 
to God the Father, according to Sterling, its source is purely Stoic; 
therefore in Rom 11,36 (and in Heb 2,10) Sterling finds the Stoic 
understanding of divine acting (that is, the Stoic 6.) °° in contrast 
to Platonic ôut in 1 Cor 8,6 (and in Heb 1,2). From this it follows 
that Paul has in mind two different meanings of ôL@: the first one 
(in 1 Cor 8,6b) denotes instrumentality, while the second one (in 
Rom 11,36) reflects the act of the only active cause, i.e. of God 
himself. One may ask, however, what is the actual difference between 
Stoic dia and Platonic 6t& in terms of implied functions (especially 
in light of the Platonic understanding of instrumental cause as the 
manifestation of God's own mind)? And therefore, does Paul imply 
any difference in functions when he uses “Stoic” 61a in Rom 11,36 
and “Platonic” öı& in 1 Cor 8,6? Is it indeed Paul's intention to use 
in these two similar phrases the same preposition but with different 
meanings? 

The prepositional parallel between 1 Cor 8,6 and Rom 11,36 is 
discussed by Basil the Great in chapter 5 of his treatise On the Holy 
Spirit ?'. Concerning 1 Cor 8,6 Basil points out that the difference 


4 Rom 11,36a reads as follows: € aùtod Kal 61’ aùrod kal etc QÙTÒV xà 
TAVTA. 

50 See STERLING, “Prepositional Metaphysics”, 233, 236. 

>! The Greek text and the German translation are presented in: BASILIUS 
CAESARIENSIS, De spiritu sancto (Über den Heiligen Geist) (ed. and Germ. 
trans. H.-J. SIEBEN) (Fontes Christiani 12; Freiburg 1993); Basil's discussion 
of 1 Cor 8,6 and Rom 11,36 is on pp. 90-93. 
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in prepositional phrases here does not serve as an indication of an 
opposition between the Father and the Son; he justifies this by the 
reference to Rom 11,36. Basil opines that Rom 11,36 should be 
read in light of v. 34 where Paul uses a quotation from Is 40,13 
LXX (tic [yàp] €yvw vodv kuptov). kóptoc here, according to 
Basil, designates God the Son (or God Logos), and therefore all 
three prepositions in Rom 11,36 (including ék and eic) are applied 
to God the Son. If, nonetheless, Rom 11,36 refers to God the Father, 
then it means (as Basil asserts) that through whom" can be properly 
used for God. In other words, according to Basil, all three preposi- 
tions can be equally applied both to God the Father and to the Lord 
Jesus Christ; all three prepositions (including ut) delineate the single 
divine act, and therefore ôLt in both passages has the same meaning 
regardless of whose (God's or Jesus Christ's) act it denotes. 

What seems to make Basil's assumption concerning Christ as 
the referent in Rom 11,36 more plausible is the parallel between 
Rom 11,34 and 1 Cor 2,16a where Paul uses the same quotation 
from Is 40,13 ?. In 1 Corinthians the quotation is followed by Mueîg 
de vor Xptotobd éyopev, and therefore küptoc in v. 16a and Xptotóc 
in v. 16b can be understood as either synonyms or as references to 
different persons (namely to God the Father and to Christ). Each 
of these possibilities has its supporters among scholars ?. In my 
view, in 1 Cor 2,6-16 Paul builds his argument upon the contrapo- 
sition of two groups (“spiritual” and “unspiritual”) and their oppo- 


? I am aware of the hypothesis according to which 1 Cor 2,2-16 is an in- 
terpolation in Paul's text. See M. WIDMANN, “1 Kor 2 6-16: Ein Einspruch 
gegen Paulus", ZNW 70 (1979) 44-53, and W.O. WALKER Jr., Interpolations 
in the Pauline Letters (JSNTSup 213; London — New York 2001) 127-146. 
The counter-arguments, however, seem to be more convincing to me (see J. 
MURPHY-O°CONNOR, “Interpolations in 1 Corinthians," CBQ 48 [1986] 81- 
94; FITZMYER, First Corinthians, 169-170). 

53 For instance, Bultmann, Fee and R. Collins understand kÜptoc in 1 Cor 
2,16 as Jesus Christ (R. BULTMANN, Theology of the New Testament [London 
1970] I, 124; R. COLLINS, First Corinthians [Sacra Pagina 7; Collegeville, 
MN 2000] 137; FEE, First Corinthians, 119, n. 87) while Barrett and Fitzmyer 
as God (BARRETT, 4 Commentary, 78; FITZMYER, First Corinthians, 185; 
Fitzmyer substantiates his position by referring to the text in Rom 11,34). 
According to Jewett, “The function of this citation [from Is 40,13 in Rom 
11,34] is [...] quite different from Paul's citation of the same verse in 1 Cor 
2,16": R. JEWETT, Romans. A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 
2007) 719; but one can ask: does this difference consist in the referents only? 
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site relations with various manifestations of the divine reality. Paul 
firstly indicates how the “unspiritual” misunderstand the meaning 
of a certain reality, and then how the “spiritual” properly respond 
to the same reality. The repetition of dé helps us to comprehend the 
whole scheme of opposition °*; in this manner v. 10 correlates with 
v. 8 (in terms of the relations of the two groups to God's Wisdom), 
v. 12 with v. 11 (God's Spirit), and v. 15 with v. 12 (things which 
come from God's Spirit). The same 6€ is used to separate the two 
groups in v. 16. One can understand the quotation from Isaiah as 
the reference to the “unspiritual” with their relations to voüg 
kuptou, while the second half of the verse as about the opposing 
group (netic) in their relations to voög XpLotod. If, as in the 
whole passage, Paul here depicts the two groups in their relation- 
ship with the same reality, then it would be logical to assume that 
KUpLoc in v. 16a and XpLotog in v. 16b designate the same person. 
And consequently, if Paul refers in his quotation from Isaiah in 1 
Cor 2,16a to Jesus Christ, is it possible to assume that in Rom 11,34 
he has in mind God the Father when he writes the same words? In 
this regard, a further question may be asked. Is it Paul's primary 
concern who precisely is understood by his audience when he refers 
to KUPLOG in the OT quotation: whether it is God the Father or the 
Lord Jesus Christ °°? 

It should be noted that the context of Is 40,13 (Isaiah 40-41) es- 
tablishes God's uniqueness as the Creator of everything (40,26.28; 
41,20), the Redeemer (41,14) and the Judge (cf. 41,1). The comparison 
of God with an idol is inadmissible (40,18-20). The author of Isaiah 
40—41 does not just proclaim the oneness of God but depicts God 
as the only one to whom the fundamental divine functions belong. 
He uses different ways to designate God, including the traditional 
rendering YHWH but also in 40,10 Adonai (both translated in the 
LXX as küptoc). All the designations seem to be interchangeable 


54 Cf. FEE: “Gk. 6€ [in 1 Cor 2,6-16] clearly adversative here and thus 
rightly translated ‘however’ (cf. ‘yet’ in RSV, GNB, NAB)” First Corinthians, 
101, n. 12. 

> Cf. Heil concerning 1 Cor 10,26: “It does not matter whether Paul's au- 
dience understands ‘to the Lord’ in the scriptural quote in 10:26 to refer to 
Jesus Christ or to God. Because of their roles in creation both God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ (and not the idols and the demons) have absolute 
dominion over ‘the earth and its fullness’”; J.P. HEIL, The Rhetorical Role of 
Scripture in I Corinthians (SBL 15; Atlanta, GA 2005) 171. 
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and to point to the single reality of the one who creates, intervenes 
in the life of the world, and ultimately saves. 

Similar ideas can be found in the 4 Ezra 6:6 which is very likely 
a Jewish writing contemporary with Paul °°. There God represents 
himself as “the one and only Creator” through whom the world is 
made. The Latin text (which is the oldest extant text of the book) 
renders the manner of creation using the preposition per *’; the same 
preposition is used to describe the coming of the eschatological 
events: “the end shall come through (per) me” 58. Thus according to 
the author, it is appropriate to ascribe the action "through" to God. 
Moreover, no one else can replace God in this action; in other words, 
it is through God alone that all things come into being and come to 
their end. The impressive picture of the eschatological events and 
the reference to the group which will be saved (“whoever remains 
after all that") form, in my view, the strongest parallel with 1 Cor 
8,6 in terms of content, except for the figure of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose functions, however, do not contradict the functions of God 
in Ezra. It is also worth noting that “Domine” (or “Dominator Do- 
mine") is the normal form by which Ezra addresses God. 

Should we not consider these Jewish ideas (rather than preposi- 
tional metaphysics) as a much more plausible source for Paul's cos- 
mological statements? Do not the prepositions which are used by 
Paul both in Rom 11,36 and in 1 Cor 8,6 stress the uniqueness of 
God and the Lord in a manner similar to Jewish thought, 1.e. through 
the description of their universal functions? 


% The analysis of the textual and theological issues of the text as well as 
the English translation are made by B. M. METZGER, “The Fourth Book of Ezra”, 
The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (Peabody, MA 
2009) I, 517-524 (the introduction) and 525-559 (the translation). According 
to Metzger, traditionally chs. 1-2 and 15-16 are considered as a “Christian 
framework" (517), whereas the remainder of the text should be attributed to 
the Hebrew author and be dated around A.D. 100 (520). 

57 “Facta sunt haec [these things — in fact ‘all things’ as they are described 
in 6,1-6; cf. ‘creaturam tuam’ 5,56] per me solum et non per alium, ut et finis 
per me et non per alium" (the Latin text was consulted on the website of ‘The 
Online Critical Pseudepigrapha" http://ocp.tyndale.ca/4-ezra#6-6 last access 
07.06.2014); per is the preposition used in the Vulgata to render 5.4 both in 
Rom 11,36 and 1 Cor 8,6. 

58 According to Metzger, these words point to God as the “Judge at the 
final judgment"; METZGER, “4° Ezra", 521. 
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Basil's assumption that in 1 Cor 8,6 “the phrases are not op- 
posed to one another" seems to be the key for understanding the 
distinction between the referents of the prepositions in Paul. If one 
assumes that it is not Paul's intention to stress the contrast between 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ in his theological 
scheme, then one is better able not only to reconcile the meaning 
of 6:0 in 1 Cor 8,6 and Rom 11,36 °° but also to solve the problem 
concerning the exact referents in some related passages (like Rom 
11,34 and 1 Cor 2,16). If Paul does not indeed care who — God 
or Christ — will be understood by his audience as küptoc (like in 
Rom 11,34 and therefore 11,36), then in some places he can use 
the concepts “God”, “Lord”, “Christ” interchangeably. If so, there 
is no reason to regard the functions implied by ôt& in 1 Cor 8,6b 
as different from the functions implied by ôL& in Rom 11,36 (and 
by per in 4 Ezdra) especially taking into account that it is used in 
the same framework of ék and etc. This function can be exercised 
only by one who is kùptoc. 

The question remains, however, why Paul exploits in 1 Cor 8,6 
the phrase where both God and the Lord are mentioned but not the 
wording which he uses in Rom 11,36? In my view, this question 
can be answered if one considers the content of 1 Cor 8,6 not only 
as in opposition to v. 5 (where many “gods” and “lords” are men- 
tioned) but also as a correction of the content of v. 4 where “one 
God" is proclaimed. There are good reasons to regard v. 4 as Paul's 
quotation from the Corinthians' letter to him 9. As in the case of 
8,1, so here Paul corrects the self-confidence of the Corinthians 
(oléapev Örtı...). The Corinthians’ statement that oùôtv ELöwAoV 
év kóouo and odôels Beog ei un eic seems to be self-evident, 
but Paul elaborates it in two ways: firstly, he points to God's func- 
tions as the ground of the substantiation of the oneness of God; and 
secondly, he adds to the Corinthians" formula the figure of the Lord 
(eig KUptoc). It seems that in some respects the Corinthians (or 


5 As, also, probably the meaning of òua in Heb 1,2 (with respect to the 
Son) and in Heb 2,10 (with respect to God). 

$9 The list of scholars who defend the Corinthians’ authorship of v. 4 is 
impressive indeed. It is sufficient to mention here A. Robertson, A. Plummer, 
C.K. Barrett, J.C. Hurd, G. Fee, and J. Fitzmyer. The detailed analysis of their 
arguments will be too extensive for the present study; for me, however, they 
are definitively convincing. 
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some of them) disregard the significance of Jesus Christ as the 
Lord 5!, and this is one of Paul's concerns throughout the whole 
letter. According to Paul, the Corinthians should not forget or ignore 
Jesus Christ in the basic expression of their faith. 1 Cor 8,4 is ap- 
parently derived from the Jewish Shema (Deut 6,4: kóptoc à Bedc 
TGV KUPLOG eic EOTLV) as the fundamental principle of Jewish 
monotheism. Paul in response offers the Corinthians the Christian- 
ized Shema ©. In the verse in which God himself is present, Paul 
nevertheless designates Jesus Christ as eig KÜpLog making it clear 
that Jesus Christ as the only Lord should be included within the 
Shema 9. In other words, *the Lord our God one Lord" from Deut 
6,4 corresponds to both God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
As Fee points out, Paul in v 6 “offers a... ‘correction’ to their [the 
Corinthians’] ‘theology expressed in v. 4 and “insists that their 
understanding of the ‘one God’ must now include Christ as well” ©. 
Through the description of Jesus Christ as God the Father's co- 
worker Paul stresses the similar uniqueness of the Lord, that is, oùdelc 
kúpıoç ei um eic. According to 1 Cor 8,6 Christ's lordship lasts 
from the moment of his participation in the collaborative (with God 
the Father) act of creating all things till the end of the final judg- 
ment after which he “hands over the kingdom to God the Father" (1 
Cor 15,24). Jesus Christ, in other words, is the true operating Lord. 
This is what the Corinthians should never forget in order to “be 
blameless on the day of our Lord Jesus Christ" (1,8). 

To stress this is, apparently, not so necessary for Paul's argument 
in Romans. The phrase in Rom 11,36 refers to 0cóc and KUpLoc 
from Rom 11,33.34. Paul's phrases in Rom 11,36 and 1 Cor 8,6 
mean the same although they are presented differently in different 
contexts. Also the prepositions in these formulas mean the same 
and therefore do not indicate the inseparable contrast between God 


6! Fee calls it “an early crisis in Christology” characterized by “a diminished 
view of who Christ is"; see FEE, Pauline Christology, 84, 86. 

$ Cf. de Lacey who follows F.F. Bruce when he acknowledges that “Paul 
presents [in 1 Cor 8:6] a ‘Christianizing’ of the shema ^; D.R. DE LACEY, 
**One Lord' in Pauline Christology", Christ the Lord. Studies in Christology 
presented to Donald Guthrie (ed. H.H. RowDoN) (Leicester 1982) 200. 

$ Cf. T. WRIGHT, “Monotheism, Christology and Ethics: 1 Corinthians 
8”, ID., Climax of the Covenant. Christ and the Law in Pauline Theology 
(Minneapolis, MN 1992) 129. 

64 See FEE, Christology, 88-89. 
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the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Rather ék, eic, and 61a de- 
signate the unique functions of the one true Godhead within which 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ are co-workers. 


There are several points which should be recalled here and 
which can serve as concluding remarks. 

1. Although the meaning of 61a with the genitive seems at first 
sight to be evident (“through”), the nuances ascribed to it by dif- 
ferent authors and in different contexts demand close investigation. 
It seems that the attempt to burden particular prepositions with lim- 
ited theological meaning is misleading. Concerning the prepositions 
A.T. Robertson once pointed out that “the usual way of expressing 
the agent in the N.T. is ùtò for the direct agent and 6. for the in- 
termediate agent as in Mt. 1,22"; but, he added, “the usage [of 
prepositions] varies greatly in the course of the centuries and in dif- 
ferent regions, not to say in the vernacular and in the literary style. 
Besides, each preposition has its own history and every writer his 
own idiosyncrasies" 9. 

2. The traditional rendering of ôut in 1 Cor 8,6 as an indication 
of instrumentality contradicts the content of the verse and its con- 
text (v. 5). Paul depicts the Lord's functions as different from those 
of God the Father, which makes Jesus Christ a distinct figure. Jesus 
Christ's opposition to other “lords” is shown in the same manner 
as the opposition of God the Father to other “gods”. In other words, 
according to v. 6 the universal process (both creation and salvation) 
should be understood as the work of cig Beòc 6 TatHp ko. [1] eic 
KUpLog "Inootc Xptotóc. One God the Father and one Lord Jesus 
Christ are both the agents of this process. 

3. The attempts to find in 1 Cor 8,6 an influence of philosophical 
prepositional metaphysics fail. There are no exact textual parallels 


6° A.T. ROBERTSON, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research (Nashville, TN 1934) 534, 569. Cf. Waaler: “There is 
a thin line between the interpretation of ôté as mediation or agency" (E. 
WAALER, The Shema and the First Commandment in First Corinthians. An 
Intertextual Approach to Paul's Re-reading of Deuteronomy [WUNT II 253; 
Tübingen 2008] 417). 
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in the philosophical writings of antiquity. Also Paul seems to have felt 
no need to follow philosophical formulas. Paul uses the prepositions 
in 1 Cor 8,6 in order to demonstrate that the universal functions of 
creation and salvation make God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ unique (cic) in comparison with other “gods” and “lords”; 
this idea is rooted in the Jewish idea of the unique God. 

4. But even in prepositional metaphysics the meaning of 61a 
should not be understood simplistically. In fact the instrumental 
cause turns out to be the form of the activity of the first cause. Gen- 
erally speaking, God's instrument is God's own phantasia, vovc, 
Sophia, Logos, etc. and existed only as a specific form of God's 
self-manifestation. This use of ia in the metaphysical writings of 
Paul's time points to the same reality as UTÓ or ék. 

5. This explains also why Philo's formula in Cher 125 cannot 
clarify the meaning of 6t& in 1 Cor 8,6. Philo's Logos here in fact 
means the way of God's acting; the “instrumentality” is used as the 
device to explain how God creates the world; it is not an indication 
of a specific reality distinct from God. Philo does not hesitate to 
use 6X with God himself in his other writings (like Leg. 1.41). Also 
Jewish “Wisdom” seems to be an inappropriate source for 1 Cor 8,6b; 
the Jewish Wisdom literature does not indicate Wisdom's specific 
functions; moreover, Wisdom is apparently not an independent phe- 
nomenon but rather, like Philo's Logos, the way of God's commu- 
nication with the world. In contrast, Paul ascribes öı« in 1 Cor 8,6 
to a concrete person, Jesus Christ, who has his own functions and 
who is designated as KÜpıog, that is, through the term which was 
preserved in Philo and Wisdom literature for God alone. 

6. The distinctiveness of the person of the Lord in 1 Cor 8,6 
should not overshadow the unity of the acting of God the Father 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ as co-workers. Taking into account 
Paul's use of the same prepositions with a single referent in Rom 
11,36, one can conclude that the functions depicted in both passages 
belong to the single Godhead within which God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ exercise their particular functions. Paul's implicit 
inclusion of Jesus Christ in the Shema in 1 Cor 8,4.6 simply points 
to his understanding of the uniqueness (oneness) of both God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

7. Thus, 6t& in 1 Cor 8,6 designates both the difference and the 
unity between God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. The first 
è La indicates the Lord's co-working in creation and the second öL« 
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points to his function in the eschatological judgment as part of the 
universal eschatological scenario. Nothing goes from God the Fa- 
ther apart from the Lord's participation, and no one can find the 
way back bypassing the Lord. In other words, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ belongs the specific role in the universal process which can 
be exercised only by him and which makes him indispensable to 
all things, to *us"... and to God the Father. 
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SUMMARY 


The present study attempts to clarify the theological meaning of öL« 
in 1 Cor 8,6. Traditionally the preposition is understood as an indication 
of a contrast between God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus” 
role is described as either instrumental or analogous to the role of Jewish 
Wisdom. The present study questions these interpretations on the basis 
of the analysis of the structure of the verse. In this author's opinion, ôL& 
here indicates the unique functions of Jesus Christ which make him the 
co-worker of God the Father in both creation and salvation. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


Aesthetics of Production and Aesthetics of Reception in Analyzing 
Intertextuality: Illustrated with Joshua 2* 


Intertextuality has become a veritable vogue word in Hebrew Bible 
scholarship. The notion that texts refer to each other and that neglect of 
such references leads to an imperfect understanding of a given text is in- 
creasingly taken into account, and rightly so. Indeed, the potential of this 
perspective for our purpose is immense, especially in light of the major 
impact of phenomena like redactional rearrangement, inner-biblical 1n- 
terpretation, and ‘Fortschreibung’. At the same time, applying the per- 
spective of intertextuality as developed in the study of modern literatures 
to Hebrew Bible studies necessitates a thorough methodological reflection !. 
For this purpose, two competing claims regarding an intertextual relation- 
ship of Joshua 2 are singled out for discussion in this paper. 


I. Intertextuality and the Study of the Hebrew Bible 


For quite a few, the very term raises red flags. When hearing ‘inter- 
textuality', they think of post-structuralist or deconstructionist concepts ?. 
These concepts feature, roughly speaking, the following three theoretical 
presuppositions: first, everything is a text, or at least every cultural system 
is; second, it is the reader, not the author, who determines what is in a 
text; third, as it 1s the reception of a text that matters, the historical cir- 
cumstances of its production become meaningless. Because of these pre- 
suppositions, the said concepts are of little help when it comes to concrete 
textual analysis — and indeed textual analysis is not their goal. Derrida 
was a philosopher, not a philologist. 

Intertextuality, however, is not synonymous with deconstructionism. 
From the seminal impetus of Julia Kristeva, yet another set of concepts 


* Thanks are due to Walter Bührer (Bochum) and Chris Thomson (Cam- 
bridge) for their comments on an earlier version of this paper. 

! Most recently, see R.L. MEEK, “Intertextuality, Inner-Biblical Exegesis, 
and Inner-Biblical Allusion. The Ethics of a Methodology”, Bib 95 (2014) 
280-291. But see below, n. 3, on his argument. 

? For an introduction, see M. PFISTER, “Konzepte der Intertextualität”, In- 
tertextualitàt. Formen, Funktionen, anglistische Fallstudien (eds. U. BROICH 
— M. PFISTER) (Tübingen 1985); for a discussion and full bibliography, see 
J.J. KRAUSE, Exodus und Eisodus. Komposition und Theologie von Josua 1—5 
(VTS 161; Leiden — Boston, MA 2014) 37-45. 
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developed ?. For the sake of convenience, these concepts of intertextuality 
may be labeled structuralist or hermeneutic ^. Aiming at textual analysis 
proper, they focus on written texts; they presuppose that texts are written 
by authors pursuing a certain intention vis-à-vis their addressees; and, as 
a consequence, they look for intertextual references established by the 
author of a given text. To put my point bluntly: analyzing intertextual re- 
lationships within the Hebrew Bible, we are served better by the second 
set of concepts. 


II. Analysis of Intertextual Relationships within the Hebrew Bible 


But what is an intertextual relationship within the Hebrew Bible, and 
what is not? In an age of electronic concordances, we are quick to note 
affinities between texts. But are they always significant? And significant 
for what? After all, there is more than one explanation for such affinities °. 

If two texts belong to the same system, any affinity between them 
which betrays that system cannot be counted as evidence for a proposed 
intertextual relationship. For example, two texts written in the same lan- 
guage may feature the exact same idiomatic stock phrase and still be in- 
dependent of each other. This holds true for two texts belonging to the 
same genre or addressing the same topic as well. 

If none of the above (affinity due to common language, genre, or topic) 
applies, there is reason to assume that the affinity in question is a textual 
affinity, that is to say, that one of the texts influenced the author of the 


? This is not taken into account by MEEK, "Intertextuality", 282-284. Fol- 
lowing the lead of B.D. SOMMER, A Prophet Reads Scripture. Allusion in Isa- 
iah 40—66 (Stanford, CA 1998) 6-9 and others, Meek argues for a narrow 
definition of intertextuality which excludes the realm of “author-centered” 
studies altogether. Admittedly, this allows for a neat distinction. Yet I would 
be reluctant to draw this distinction, for it deprives whole schools of literary 
studies oftheir own terminology; see, e.g., the pertinent contributions in BROICH 
— PFISTER (eds.), Intertextualitàt; J. KLEIN — U. Fix (eds.), Textbeziehungen. 
Linguistische und literaturwissenschaftliche Beitráge zur Intertextualitàt (Tü- 
bingen 1997); H.F. PLETT (ed.), Intertextuality (Berlin 1991), to name but 
three classic volumes. 

^ Following PFISTER, “Konzepte der Intertextualität”, 1-30. 

5 See the recent discussion in KRAUSE, Exodus und Eisodus, 46-66. See 
also B.D. SOMMER, “Exegesis, Allusion and Intertextuality in the Hebrew 
Bible. A Response to Lyle Eslinger”, VT 46 (1996) 479-489; ID., A Prophet 
Reads Scripture, 6-31; J.M. LEONARD, "Identifying Inner-Biblical Allusions. 
Psalm 78 as a Test Case", JBL 127 (2008) 241-265; and the seminal study by 
R.B. HAYS, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, CT 1989). 
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other. To be influenced by a text, however, is not the same as intending to 
refer to that text. If an author draws on school material or uses a template 
in producing a text, this new text usually does not require the addressees 
to be aware of, let alone consult, the source. 

Unlike such cases of influence, an intertextual relationship is an affin- 
ity between two texts which has been established as an actual reference: 
one text is designed to be interpreted in conjunction with the other. It will 
only fully disclose its message in light of that other text 5. 

An initial and most basic distinction, however, has to be drawn be- 
tween intertextual relationships intentionally established by the author of 
a given text (aesthetics of production) and others that originate merely 
with the reader's response (aesthetics of reception). Trival as it might 
seem, this distinction — or rather: the lack of it — has caused misunder- 
standing upon misunderstanding in recent research ’. It is this problem I 
wish to address in the present paper. 


III. Joshua 2 as a Case in Point 


A perfect case in point is provided by Joshua 2, the story of two anony- 
mous Israelite spies who are rescued by the Canaanite "prostitute" Rahab. 
The text is replete with intertextual references of all sorts, from verbal 
quotations to subtle allusions. Just which texts are alluded to remains dis- 
puted. At the heart of the Rahab story, we find a confession of the foreign 
woman's faith in the God of Israel (Josh 2,9-11). In this confession Rahab 
offers, as is well known, a precise summary of the Exodus, verbally quot- 
ing texts such as the Song of the Sea in Exodus 15 and the monotheistic 
creed found in Deuteronomy 4. As Wellhausen put it, Rahab acts as if she 
had read the whole Pentateuch *. While the references in Rahab's confes- 
sion are rather uncontroversial, recent research has seen two competing 
claims regarding an intertext of the story as a whole. Both maintain that 
Joshua 2 fully discloses its message only in light of another story — but 
which other story? 


$ While I heartily agree with most of what David Carr said in Helsinki 
(cf. D. M. CARR, “The Many Uses of Intertextuality in Biblical Studies. Actual 
and Potential”, Congress Volume Helsinki 2010 [ed. M. NISSINEN] [VTS 148; 
Leiden 2012] 522-523 and passim), at this point I must disagree. Understood 
in the sense described above, talk of intertextuality in the Hebrew Bible is 
more than a fashionable face-lift for old-school influence studies. 

7See G.D. MILLER, “Intertextuality in Old Testament Research", Currents 
in Biblical Research 9 (2011) 285-294. 

8 J. WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen 
Bücher des Alten Testaments (Berlin ^1963) 117: “sie tut, ‘als habe sie den 
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1. A Reversal of the Spy Episode in Numbers 13-14: How Canonical 
Readers Respond to Joshua 2 


Joshua 2 occupies a prominent position. At the point when Joshua 
sends two spies to Jericho, Israel is finally ready to conquer Canaan. A 
new generation of hope stands at the threshold of the promised land ?. In 
this narrative context, canonical readers can hardly help but recall another 
mission. Like a déjà-vu, Joshua's sending of spies evokes Moses' sending 
of spies from Kadesh Barnea (Numbers 13-14, par. Deut 1,19-46). Once 
again, Israel stands at the threshold of the Promised Land. Will they forfeit 
it a second time? They do not. Thus, in the eyes of canonical readers, the 
spy mission of Joshua 2 might seem to present itself as a reversal of the 
spy mission of Numbers 13-14. 

Taking into account the firm evidence for the late, post-priestly prove- 
nance of Joshua 2 that has been presented recently °, such a response to 
the narrative could commend itself even further. Indeed, a growing num- 
ber of scholars argue that Joshua 2 has been composed to function as 
counterpart of Numbers 13-14. Thus, they posit an intertextual reference 
through which Joshua 2 alludes to Numbers 13-14 and, according to 
some, to Deut 1,19-46 !!. Without doubt, this juxtaposition of the two 


? Cf. D.T. OLSON, Numbers (Louisville, KY 1996) 85; see also Ip., The 
Death of the Old and the Birth of the New. The Framework of the Book of 
Numbers and the Pentateuch (BJSt 71; Chico, CA 1985). 

!° The ground has been broken by J. VAN SETERS, In Search of History. 
Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of Biblical History (New 
Haven, CT — London 1983) 325; Ip., “Joshua’s Campaign of Canaan and 
Near Eastern Historiography”, SJOT 4 (1990) 3-4. For further studies that 
build on Van Seters’ work, see E. BLUM, “Beschneidung und Passa in Kanaan. 
Beobachtungen und MutmaBungen zu Jos 5", Textgestalt und Komposition. 
Exegetische Beitrage zu Tora und Vordere Propheten (ed. W. OSWALD) (FAT 
69; Tübingen 2010) 221-223; E.A. KNAUF, Josua (ZBK.AT 6; Zürich 2008) 
46-47; V. HAARMANN, JHWH-Verehrer der Völker. Die Hinwendung von Nicht- 
israeliten zum Gott Israels in alttestamentlichen Überlieferungen (AThANT 
91; Zürich 2008) 126-127; and KRAUSE, Exodus und Eisodus, 146-152. 

1 E, Assis, From Moses to Joshua and from the Miraculous to the Ordi- 
nary. A Literary Analysis of the Conquest Narrative in the Book of Joshua 
(Jerusalem 2005) 58-66 (Hebrew). Assis draws on the unpublished disserta- 
tion of G. HAUCH, Text and Contexts. A Literary Reading of the Conquest 
Narrative (Jos 1-11) (Princeton 1991). For similar approaches, see also J.F. 
CREACH, Joshua (Louisville, KY 2003) 40; J.E. HARVEY, Retelling the Torah. 
The Deuteronomistic Historian's Use of Tetrateuchal Narratives (JSOTSup 403; 
London — New York 2004) 43, 45, 66; A.G. AULD, Joshua. Jesus Son of Naue 
in Codex Vaticanus (Septuagint Commentary Series 1; Leiden — Boston, MA 
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episodes allows for an interesting reading of the Rahab story. But is it the 
reading intended by the author? Did he or she want the readers or listeners 
to whom the Rahab story was originally addressed to read or hear it in 
light of Israel's failure at Kadesh Barnea? The answer is in the text. If the 
author intended the proposed intertextual reference, that 1s, if he or she 
designed the Rahab story to be interpreted in conjunction with the spy 
episode, we will find prominent features pointing us in that direction. 

Often the first feature that attracts our attention and makes us juxta- 
pose two texts is a word or sentence that occurs in both of them ?. Such 
a parallel lexeme or syntactical structure can be part of an argument for 
an intertextual reference intended by the author of one of the texts — if it 
is specific enough. If the parallel has come to mind only after using means 
unavailable to the original addressees, such as an electronic concordance, 
it is probably not. 

Indeed, there are parallel lexemes and structures in Joshua 2 and Num- 
bers 13-14 or Deut 1,19-46, respectively, which have been interpreted as 
evidence for the proposed relationship : 


ome nou Josh 2,1 cow nb Num 13,2 

PONT DN INI PONT DN omna Num 13,18 

Non SN2 Num 13,23 

120" Josh 2,23 120% Num 13,25 

INDI MII 82% 155” Num 13,26 

35 moon 5 moon Num 13,27 
mann Josh 2,24 TAN 

wes mmm «PONT... Num 14,8 
porn 55 mx > mm 


2005) 94; A. SHERWOOD, “A Leader's Misleading and a Prostitute's Profes- 
sion. A Re-examination of Joshua 2”, JSOT 31 (2006) 49, 51, 57-58; S.L. 
HALL, Conquering Character. The Characterization of Joshua in Joshua 1— 
11 (Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies 512; London — New York 
2010) 29-32; and R.S. HESS, Joshua. An Introduction and Commentary 
(Downers Grove, IL 1996) 80, 84-85, 96; and R. POLZIN, Moses and the 
Deuteronomist. A Literary Study of the Deuteronomic History, Vol. 
1: Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges (New York 1980) 85-86. 

? See also LEONARD, "Identifying", 246 and 252; and R.L. SCHULTZ, The 
Search for Quotation. Verbal Parallels in the Prophets (JSOTSS 180; 
Sheffield 1999) 214. 

13 What follows is a synopsis of observations produced by Assis, From 
Moses to Joshua, 58-66; AULD, Joshua, 94; CREACH, Joshua, 40; HALL, Con- 
quering Character, 29-32; HARVEY, Retelling, 43, 45, 66; HEss, Joshua, 80, 
84-85, 96; POLZIN, Moses and the Deuteronomist, 85-86; SHERWOOD, “A 
Leader's Misleading”, 49, 51, 57-58. 
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m IN2 DWN mn Josh 2,2 wab owe mnow Deut 1,22 
paar nani patos mbar 
aa parare "En … Josh 2,3 
2235 omm Josh 2,11 2325-nN ION mR Deut 1,28 
ows onde .. mm Daw nui no avv 


Yet can these parallels plausibly be interpreted as evidence for an in- 
tertextual reference intended by the author of Joshua 2? I argue they can- 
not. Words like N12 (“to enter", “come”, “arrive”), IWW (“to return”), 759 
Piel (“to tell”), or AN (“to say") are everyday words in the strict sense. Does 
it sound reasonable that anyone reading or hearing the story of Rahab should 
be prompted to understand it in light of the spy episode (or any other episode) 
by the occurence of these words? This view commends itself all the less 
when it is observed that the words in question are isolated from each other. 
There are hardly any syntactical parallels of significant complexity. As for 
expressions such as N) + 778 (“to give + land"), or 00% Niphal + 25 (“to 
melt + heart”), one has to bear in mind that they are idiomatic stock phrases 
belonging to the realm of holy war. These expressions are part and parcel 
of conquest narratives in the Hebrew Bible. That is to say, they do not point 
the reader or hearer towards any specific conquest narrative. 

At most, some significance may be claimed for the occurence of an 
(“to dig”, “to search"), in Deut 1,22 and Josh 2,2.3, as the verb is used to 
describe the task of spying in these two instances exclusively. But this 
finding cannot carry the burden of proof loaded onto it, for it is all by it- 
self, isolated with regard not only to syntax but also to semantics. In order 
to make a cogent argument for an intertextual reference intended by the 
author, one has to demonstrate how parallel lexemes and/or syntactical 
structures are integrated into the bigger picture of semantics, that is, into 
the story as a whole !*. When we claim that the author of a story wanted 
us to understand it in light of some other story, we should be able to show 
how the gist of that other story corresponds to the gist of the story at hand. 

The gist of the spy episode of Kadesh Barnea is that the generation of 
Israelites that has been freed from the house of slavery forfeits the Prom- 
ised Land. Because of their disobedience and lack of faith, the people are 
sentenced to forty years in the desert. Only the next generation will con- 
quer Canaan. Accordingly, proponents of an intertextual reference in 
Joshua 2 to Numbers 13-14 and Deut 1,19-46 interpret the spy mission 
to Jericho as a reversal ofthe spy mission from Kadesh Barnea. The old 
generation of despair is superseded by a new generation of hope, which 
proves to be obedient and hence worthy of entering the Promised Land ^. 


14 See also LEONARD, “Identifying”, 255. 
!5 As is well known, the versions of the spy episode in Numbers 13-14 
and Deut 1,19-46 do make distinct points when it comes to the questions of 
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None of this, however, is at stake in Joshua 2. To be sure, to treat the 
theme of the two generations would have made for a fitting opening to 
the conquest narrative. But this has not been done. There is not the slight- 
est hint of the generation theme in Joshua 2 '°, and neither the people nor 
the spies are in the foreground. The people do not even appear !’, and the 
two spies, pale and passive as they are, remain flat characters. We do not 
even learn of their names, let alone of any outstanding acts of obedience 
and faith. Such acts are reserved for somebody else — Rahab. The story 
is all about her. In Joshua 2, a foreign woman — and a prostitute at that! 
— is the heroine. Indeed she is presented as a shining example of faith in 
the God of Israel !8. 


2. A Counternarrative to the "Othering" of Foreign Women in Num 25,1-5: 
What the Author of Joshua 2 Intended 


The heroine of the Rahab story is Rahab, and in order to put her in 
perspective, the author of Joshua 2 points us towards another story. This 
other story also features sexually seductive foreign women, and it is also 
concerned with faith in the God of Israel. The reference is, of course, to 
Num 25,1-5. Just a few weeks before the conquest of Canaan, in their 
very last camp before they will finally enter the Promised Land, the Is- 
raelites are confronted with foreign women. Seemingly unable to resist 
this temptation, they enter into sexual relations with these Moabite women 
(m, v. 1). And that is only the beginning. The ensuing disaster proves the 
worst apprehensions of the Deuteronomists to be valid: sexual seduction 
by foreign women inevitably results in religious seduction by foreign 
gods. The Moabite women invite their new companions to worship their 
gods, and the Israelites accept that invitation. “Thus Israel yoked itself to 
the Baal Peor" (v. 3). 

The gist of this story is a shrill warning: do not even come close to 
foreign women — they will lead you astray! Such aggressive “othering” ' 


who is guilty of the failure and who is punished. Surprisingly, this problem 
is mentioned neither by Assis, From Moses to Joshua, nor by the other pro- 
ponents of the intertextual relationship in question. 

'6 A full-blown treatment of this theme is to be found in Josh 5,2-9. 

Based on an interpretation of the word cn (“silence”) in Josh 2,1, one 
might even argue that the Israelites are unaware of the spies’ mission to Jericho. 
For a discussion, see J.J. KRAUSE, ‘Vor wem soll die Auskundschaftung Jerichos 
geheim gehalten werden? Eine Frage zu Josua 2:1", VT 62 (2012) 454-456. 

'8 See the reception in Heb 11,31. 

!° Coined in postcolonial studies, the term “othering” denotes any action 
by which an individual or group happens to be perceived, portrayed or clas- 
sified in somebody's mind as “not one of us”. 
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of foreign women is a well-known theme of Deuteronomistic ideology 
(cf. Deut 7,3-4 and Exod 34,15-16), and in fact Num 25,1-5 has been aptly 
characterized as a Deuteronomistic example story illustrating this theme ”°. 
Situated just before the Israelites enter the land, the story is meant to teach 
them — and with them the hearers and readers of the story — a lesson about 
life in the land: how to relate — or rather, not to relate — to foreign women ?!. 

Against this backdrop, it does not come as a surprise that the very first 
woman the Israelites encounter is in fact a prostitute (MT TWN Josh 2,1) 22. 
That the spies “went and entered the house of a prostitute" (v. 1) makes 
us fear the worst. But, to our utter astonishment, this fear turns out to be 
unfounded. Just when we expect her to lead the Israelite men astray, this 
foreign woman proves us wrong. Rahab is a *prostitute' who does not act 
like a prostitute, thereby convicting the hearers and readers of their stereo- 
types. She does not even try to approach the spies. On the contrary, at the 
risk of her own future Rahab rescues them, and as if that were not enough, 
she confesses her faith in the God of Israel. Astonishing as it is, this story 
appears to be yet another example story. Just as the Moabite women serve 
as an example, so does Rahab. Her story has been conceived of as a coun- 
ternarrative to the “othering” of foreign women propagated in Num 25,1-5 ?*: 


Numbers 25 Israelite men Joshua 2 Israelite men 
foreign women foreign woman 
sexual seduction no sexual seduction 
religious seduction no religious seduction 


? E. BLUM, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch (BZAW 189; Berlin 
— New York 1990) 115. According to Blum, Num 25,1-5 1s a pillar of the D- 
Composition of the Pentateuch. For a recent approach which challenges the 
accepted distinction between non-priestly and priestly material in Numbers 
25, reading vv. 1-5 in conjunction with the priestly sequel, see J. BLENKINSOPP, 
“The Baal-Peor Episode Revisited (Num 25,1-18)", Bib 93 (2012) 86-97. 

2! According to BLENKINSOPP, “The Baal-Peor Episode", 86-97, Numbers 25 
is paradigmatic of the hostile disapproval of intermarriage in the Persian period. 

22 To be sure, there is a difference between “occasional” and “professional” 
prostitution. Whereas the Moabite women prostitute themselves, Rahab is said 
to be a prostitute. I would argue, however, that this depiction of the first foreign 
woman the Israelites encounter is meant to reflect a perception of foreign 
women in general — in order to prove it erroneous (see below). 

3 For similar interpretations, see BLUM, “Beschneidung und Passa”, 227, 
and HAARMANN, JHWH-Verehrer, 119-120. See also C. PRESSLER, Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth (Louisville, KY — London 2002) 23: “Joshua 2 reverses 
(and redeems) that memory [sc. of Numbers 25]. The journey of the two Is- 
raelite men from Shittim to Jericho involves a foreign woman, a prostitute, 
but she will lead them to renewed faith in Israel’s God.” 
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The Rahab story has been conceived of as a counternarrative, and to 
phrase my claim in this manner implies that the intertextual relationship at 
hand is not merely a fancy of the interpreter. Rather, it has been intended 
by the author of Joshua 2. He or she actually wanted the addressees to un- 
derstand the Rahab story in light of the Deuteronomistic example story of 
Num 25,1-5, thus enabling them to fully comprehend the moral of the story. 

Admittedly, it is rather bold to determine what a biblical author did or 
did not intend. In order to support such a claim, we should seek further 
evidence. And there is further evidence. In addition to the semantic cor- 
respondence of Joshua 2 and Num 25,1-5 demonstrated above, there is 
another feature linking the two texts. In Num 25,1 the camp's location is 
called Shittim (2%), and Josh 2,1 explicitly states that Joshua sent the 
spies from Shittim (taken up in Josh 3,1). Measured against the lengthy list of 
observations adduced in favor of the alleged relationship with the spy epi- 
sode, this single finding might seem negligible. Yet in contrast to the former, 
it is significant. Apart from Numbers 25 and Joshua 2, there is no other 
narrative in the Hebrew Bible connected with the place name Shittim ?4. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the mention of a place name in Josh 2,1 
(and even more so its repetition in Josh 3,1) is superfluous from a narrative 
point of view (cf. Josh 1,1). Hence this feature seems to serve a different 
function. It is a textual marker, that is, a means used by the author to call 
attention to the intertextual relationship ?. Especially in the context of the 
theme of foreign women treated in both texts, the addressees of the Rahab 
story can hardly have failed, I would argue, to notice this marker. 

Finally, in light of Num 25,1-5 certain conspicuous peculiarities of 
Joshua 2 are easily explained — ifthey do not explain themselves altogether. 
First and foremost, this is the case for the role played by Rahab. Of course 
the story is all about her. The foreign woman gains center stage, since ‘for- 
eign women?” is the theme addressed by the author. In like manner Rahab’s 
confession, too, can now be accounted for. The foreign woman is presented 


24 Mention of it is made also in the itinerary of Numbers 33 (v. 49) and 
in Mic 6,5; Joel 4,18. 

?5 For the marking of intertextuality, see J. HELBIG, Intertextualität und 
Markierung. Untersuchungen zur Systematik und Funktion der Signalisierung 
von Intertextualitàt (Heidelberg 1996); for the use of place names as textual 
markers, see K. NIELSEN, "Intertextuality and Hebrew Bible", Congress Volume 
Oslo 1998 (eds. A. LEMAIRE — M. SÆBØ) (VTS 80; Leiden — Boston, MA 2000) 
23. Another example where explicit reference to the locale is an essential part 
of the narrative and provides the reader with a clue to a textual relationship 
would be the preparation for Joshua 24 and its setting in Shechem in Gen 
35,1ff.; see also Gen 33,19 with Gen 50,25b.26 and Exod 13,19; for a discus- 
sion, see E. BLUM, “Der kompositionelle Knoten am Übergang von Josua zu 
Richter. Ein Entflechtungsvorschlag", Textgestalt und Komposition, 269-273. 
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as an example of faith in the God of Israel, thus providing an alternative 
paradigm. According to Deuteronomistic ideology as illustrated in Numbers 
25, foreign women lead to apostasy and hence must be excluded from Is- 
raelite society. This ideology found its full-blown expression in the 
Deuteronomistic conquest account of Joshua *1-12, with its depiction of 
the ethnic cleansing of Canaan promoting the idea that the exclusion of for- 
eigners is demanded by obedience to YHWH. Deliberately contradicting this 
view, the author of Joshua 2 inserted a counternarrative of a God-fearing 
foreigner and her inclusion into the community °°, The “Rahab paradigm" 
thus introduced argues for the possibility of integrating foreigners — on 
the double condition that they prove loyal to Israel and worship YHWH 7’. 


III. Aesthetics of Production and Aesthetics of Reception 
in Analyzing Biblical Intertextuality 


The latter reasoning raises intriguing questions concerning religion 
and politics in the Persian period. But this discussion is beyond the scope 


26 The rescue of Rahab in Josh 6,17-19 has been inserted by the same 
hand. Both passages are part of a comprehensive reworking of the Deuteron- 
omistic conquest account which is also responsible for the story of Achan in 
Joshua 7 and a ‘Fortschreibung’ of the Jordan crossing in Joshua 3-4, accord- 
ing to which the miracle's rationale was to inspire fear of YHWH in “all the 
peoples of the earth" (see the finale in Josh 4,21ff. and note the unmistakable 
parallels of this passage with Rahab's confession in Josh 2,9-11). For a dis- 
cussion, see KRAUSE, Exodus und Eisodus, 415-427. 

27 Constraints of space forbid a detailed justification of the proposed di- 
rection of dependence. The case seems quite clear-cut, however. In my view, 
the principal argument is the conflation of references to various pentateuchal 
texts to be found in Joshua 2; for the theoretical background, see D.M. CARR, 
*Method in Determination of Direction of Dependence. An Empirical Test 
of Criteria Applied to Exod. 34,11—26 and Its Parallels", Gottes Volk am Sinai. 
Untersuchungen zu Ex 32-34 und Dtn 9-10 (eds. E. BLUM — M. KÓCKERT) 
(VWGTh 18; Gütersloh 2001) 107-140, here 124. In addition, the intertextual 
relationship between the Deuteronomistic example story of Num 25,1-5 and 
its counternarrative in Joshua 2 is one of the “specific cases" described by 
David Carr in which “the character of one and/or the other parallel makes it 
an unlikely source for the other” (ID., The Formation of the Hebrew Bible. A 
New Reconstruction [New York 2011] 428). Or does it seem likely to assume 
that the author of a Deuteronomistic example story warning against the 
wickedness of foreign women would refer to the most favourable depiction 
of a foreign woman to be found in the Hebrew Bible? Mutatis mutandis, the 
latter argument also renders the possibility of a common authorship of both 
texts or their affiliation with one and the same redactional layer implausible. 
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ofthe present paper. Here, the question is one of intertextual relationships 
and how to distinguish those intended by the author from those that 
merely lie in the eye of the beholder. In conclusion, let me sum up what 
can be learned from the case of Joshua 2. 

First of all, what seems to suggest itself to a canonical reader can serve 
only as an initial clue to go by. At best, it is a reasonable suspicion. Such 
a suspicion must be proven, and it can turn out to be either founded or 
unfounded. If the author of a given text wanted the addressees to under- 
stand it in light of another text, he or she has in all likelihood inserted fea- 
tures which point towards that intertext. Such features include parallel 
wording (lexemes and syntactical structures) as well as aspects of seman- 
tics. Depending on the historical communication context and the original 
addressees' previous knowledge, these features may be more or less ob- 
vious. But, as a rule, they should be visible with the naked eye (again, 
there were neither concordances nor computers). Hence the feature in 
question ought to be significant, and it ought to be confirmed by other 
features. A convincing case for an intertextual reference intended by the 
author can hardly be built upon isolated lexemes or phrases. Rather, one 
should be able to demonstrate how parallel wording is integrated into the 
semantic structures of the two texts in question and how these structures 
correspond to each other. When we claim that the author of a story wanted 
us to understand it in light of a certain other story, it is not enough to come 
up with an interesting reading. Rather, we should be able to show that it 
was this reading that interested the author, too. 

A further step — and indeed, one might argue with reason, the more 
challenging step — would be to construct, not only reconstruct, relation- 
ships of a biblical text with other texts, biblical and extra-biblical, and 
eventually with the textual world in which we live. But this step is most 
certainly beyond the scope of this paper, and it 1s also beyond the scope 
of Hebrew Bible scholarship as I understand it 8. Derrida was a philosopher; 
I am not. 
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28 This is, be it noted, a verdict neither on the study of reception history 
nor on productive reception itself, which is essential for religious practice in 
both Judaism and Christianity (one need think only of concepts like Halacha 
or homiletics). Rather, my argument addresses misleading applications of the 
category of reception where really something else is at stake, namely the quest 
for authorial intent in analyzing biblical intertextuality. 
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SUMMARY 


That intertextuality has come into vogue in Hebrew Bible scholarship is 
hardly surprising given some general trends in the field. In fact, the recon- 
struction of redactional activity and ‘Fortschreibung’ as well as inner-biblical 
interpretation are heavily dependent on the perception of intertextual rela- 
tionships. But therein lies the problem. Has the perceived relationship indeed 
been established by the author of one of the biblical texts in question (aes- 
thetics of production), or does it merely lie in the eye of the beholder (aes- 
thetics of reception)? Two competing claims regarding an intertextual 
relationship of Joshua 2 are singled out for discussion. 


*Reich Gottes" im Johannesevangelium 


Auf den ersten Blick spielt das “Reich Gottes" im Johannesevangelium 
eine untergeordnete Rolle, ganz im Gegensatz zu den Synoptischen Evangelien, 
wo es den Kern der Botschaft Jesu ausmacht. Der Ausdruck begegnet im 
Vierten Evangelium nur im Rahmen des Nikodemusgespráchs zweimal 
(Joh 3,3.5). Es geht hier um das “Sehen” des Gottesreiches (Joh 3,3) bzw. 
darum, wie man in es hineingelangt (Joh 3,5). Verwandt ist nur noch die 
Stelle im Gesprách zwischen Jesus und Pilatus, in der Jesus nach seiner 
Königswürde befragt wird. Sie ist nach Jesus nicht von dieser Welt, stellt 
also keine Bedrohung der rómischen Herrschaft dar. Jesu Kónigsherrschaft 
besteht darin, für die von Gott herkommende Wahrheit Zeugnis abzulegen 
(Joh 18,36-37). Wir werden im Folgenden auf diese beiden Stellen eingehen. 
Doch kommen einige Texte hinzu, die in der Forschung in der Regel nicht 
in diesem Zusammenhang behandelt werden, in denen jedoch inhaltlich 
vom “Reich Gottes" die Rede ist. Sie finden sich in den johanneischen 
Abschiedsreden und im Osterbericht. Damit ist der Aufbau dieses kleinen 
Beitrages schon vorgezeichnet. 


I. Das "Reich Gottes" im Nikodemusgespräch 


Wie stark der in Joh 3,3.5 begegnende Ausdruck “Reich Gottes" vom 
Judentum her bestimmt ist, zeigt schon der weitere Kontext des Nikode- 
musgespráchs. Jesus befindet sich seit Joh 2,13 in Jerusalem, wohin er zur 
Feier des Paschafestes hinaufgezogen ist. Dort nimmt er die Tempelreinigung 
vor, die ihn bei dem Bemühen zeigt, die Reinheit des Kultes wiederherzu- 
stellen, zugleich aber auf eine neue Art der Gegenwart Gottes in seinem 
auferweckten Leib vorausverweist (Joh 2,14-22). Der Anlass des Paschafestes 
und seiner Feier in Jerusalem wird in Joh 2,23 erneut erwähnt. Viele der 
zum Fest kommenden Juden gelangen zu einem Glauben an Jesus aufgrund 
der von ihm gewirkten Zeichen, von denen sie gehórt haben, doch Jesus 
vertraut sich ihnen nicht an (Wortspiel im Griechischen!), da er kein 
menschliches Zeugnis benótigt und zugleich weiB, wie es um das (wankel- 
mütige) Herz des Menschen steht (Joh 2,24-25). 

In diesen Rahmen passt die Einführung des Nikodemus in Joh 3,1. Er 
wird als ein “Mensch von den Pharisäern”, also der streng gesetzestreuen 
Richtung des damaligen Judentums vorgestellt, und zugleich als ein Mitglied 
der Führungsschicht des Judentums. Gemeint ist vermutlich seine Zuge- 
hórigkeit zum Hohen Rat, wie aus der späteren Stelle Joh 7,45-52 her- 
vorgeht. In Joh 3,10 nennt ihn Jesus “den Lehrer Israels" und hebt damit 
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seine Zuständigkeit in Fragen der jüdischen Gesetzesauslegung hervor. 
Jesus greift dabei wohl die Anrede auf, die Nikodemus in Joh 3,2 an Jesus 
richtet, nämlich “Rabbi” und “Lehrer”. Dass Nikodemus des Nachts zu 
Jesus kommt, geht wohl weniger auf die jüdische Empfehlung nächtlichen 
Torastudiums als auf die Angst des Nikodemus zurück, bei hellem Tageslicht 
bei einem Besuch bei Jesus ertappt zu werden. Er wird spáter an Mut gewinnen, 
als er im Hohen Rat offen für Jesus Partei ergreift (s. o. zu Joh 7,45-52) 
und sich nach der Hinrichtung Jesu als Hochverràter an dessen Salbung 
beteiligt, nachdem Josef von Arimathäa den Leichnam Jesu beim rómischen 
Prokurator erbeten hatte (Joh 19,38-39). 

Wie ist das Nikodemusgespräch aufgebaut? ! Es lassen sich deutlich 
drei Redegänge erkennen, die jeweils mit einer Frage oder einem Wort 
des Nikodemus beginnen und an die sich eine Antwort Jesu anschlieBt, 
die jeweils mit den Worten *Amen, amen, ich sage dir" einsetzt (Joh 3,2- 
3.4-8.9-21). Wieweit die Verse 13-21 noch zur Antwort Jesu gehóren oder 
eher als Reflexionen des Evangelisten anzusehen sind, bleibt umstritten, 
ist für unseren Zusammenhang aber eher unerheblich. In jedem Fall 
spricht der johanneische Jesus die Sprache des Evangelisten, ob er sie nun 
Jesus in den Mund legt oder nicht. 

Die Rede vom “Reich Gottes" begegnet in den ersten beiden Antworten 
Jesu in den Versen Joh 3,3 und 3,5-8 (dort gleich am Anfang). Nikodemus 
hatte am Anfang eigentlich gar keine Frage gestellt, sondern nur eine Sicht 
Jesu erkennen lassen, die diesen als einen mit Wundern begabten Propheten 
verstand. Das zeitgenóssische Judentum erlaubte eine solche Sicht, in der 
einem solchen Propheten auch die Fáhigkeit zu endzeitlich-messianischen 
Wundern zugeschrieben wurde. Jesus ist damit ein *Mann, der von Gott 
kommt". O. Hofius hat darauf hingewiesen, dass eine solche Sicht hinter 
der Perspektive des Johannesevangeliums zurückbleibt, nach der Jesus 
nicht nur von Gott kommt, sondern Gott ist, eins mit dem Vater ?. Um zu 
einer solchen Einsicht zu gelangen, ist freilich die Gnade Gottes erfordert, 
ein von Gott her ermóglichter radikaler Neuanfang, und von diesem 
spricht Jesus in den folgenden Versen: “Amen, amen, ich sage dir: Wenn 
jemand nicht von neuem geboren wird, kann er das Reich Gottes nicht 
sehen" (Joh 3,5). Jesus knüpft hier vermutlich bei den messianisch-escha- 
tologischen Vorstellungen an, die Nikodemus mit dem Gottesmann Jesus 
verband. Darum die Rede vom “Reich Gottes" als Inbegriff der Endzeit. 


! Vgl. zum Folgenden J. BEUTLER, Das Johannesevangelium. Kommentar 
(Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2013) 133-137. 

? Vgl. O. Hortus, “Das Wunder der Wiedergeburt. Jesu Gesprách mit Ni- 
kodemus in Joh 3,1-21”, Johannesstudien. Untersuchungen zur Theologie 
des vierten Evangeliums (Hrsg. O. Horius — H.-C. KAMMLER) (WUNT 88; 
Tübingen 1996) 33-80: 44-48. 
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Um das “Reich Gottes" zu sehen, bedarf es nach dem Text von Joh 
3,3 einer Neugeburt. Diese Übersetzung gibt das griechische XvoX9ev freilich 
nicht in seiner Bedeutungsvielfalt wieder. Innerhalb des Neuen Testa- 
ments und in der palästinisch-griechischen Literatur kommt der Ausdruck 
anscheinend nur in der Bedeutung “von oben” vor 3. Dies passt zu der in Vers 
5 gegebenen Deutung durch Jesus, einer müsse “aus Wasser und Geist" 
(vermutlich eine Anspielung auf die Taufe als Mitteilung góttlichen Lebens) 
geboren werden. Wenn wir mit der deutschen Einheitsübersetzung die 
Übersetzung “von neuem" wählen, dann deswegen, weil Nikodemus das 
Wort Jesu so auffasst und weil das Griechisch des Johannesevangeliums 
nicht unbedingt das palástinische neutestamentlicher Zeit sein muss. Leider 
gibt es keinen deutschen Ausdruck, der die Doppeldeutigkeit beibehält. 
Er hátte hier eigentlich stehen müssen. 

Der Ausdruck “das Reich Gottes sehen" ist nicht charakteristisch für 
das Johannesevangelium, sondern hat seine Vorlaufer in der synoptischen 
Tradition (vgl. Mk 9,1 par. Lk 9,27). Hier geht es um das Erleben der end- 
zeitlichen Offenbarung der Weltvollendung, wie sie den Jüngern nach der 
ersten Leidensankündigung Jesu angekündigt wird. Bei Johannes ist diese 
Einordnung in die Geschichte aufgegeben und durch eine vertikale Sicht 
ersetzt, nach der das Sehen der Gottesherrschaft durch Neugeburt im 
Sinne der Geburt von oben zu Teil wird. Am nachsten kommen der 
johanneischen Sicht Texte der Synoptiker, die von der Notwendigkeit spre- 
chen, wie die Kinder zu werden, um in das Reich Gottes zu gelangen (Mt 
18,3; vgl. Mk 10,15; Lk 18,17). 

Damit ist bereits der andere Ausdruck genannt, den Jesus in Joh 3 mit 
den Synoptikern gemeinsam hat: “in das Reich Gottes gelangen". Er findet 
sich in der Fortsetzung des Dialogs Jesu mit Nikodemus. Dieser hatte aus 
der Antwort Jesu nur herausgehórt, dass man von neuem geboren werden 
müsse. Er kann sich eine neue Geburt nicht vorstellen. Der tiefere Grund 
liegt darin, dass ihm die Notwendigkeit, aber auch Móglichkeit einer Geburt 
von oben verschlossen bleibt, da sie sich nur im Glauben erschlieDt, wie 
Hofius mit Recht anmerkt ^. Jesus verdeutlicht darum seine Aussage: 
"Amen, amen, ich sage dir: Wenn jemand nicht aus Wasser und Geist geboren 
wird, kann er nicht in das Reich Gottes kommen" (Joh 3,5). Das Element 
des Wassers wird hier von Jesus nicht weiter verdeutlicht, dürfte aber dem 
christlichen Leser als Verweis auf die Taufe verstandlich sein. Bultmanns 
Vorschlag, dies Element als sekundäre Hinzufügung einer “kirchlichen 
Redaktion” anzusehen, hat sich nicht durchgesetzt. Das Element des Geistes 
wird im Folgenden von Jesus verdeutlicht: Man weiB bei ihm wie beim 


? Vgl. P.-M. BOUCHER, “Jn 3,3.7 l'evvnüfjvat &vwðev (IV). L'adverbe 
anothen dans l'aire dialectale du quatrième évangile”, ETAL 88 (2012) 71-93. 
^ S. o., Anm. 2. 
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Windhauch nicht, woher er kommt und wohin er geht (vgl. Koh 11,5). So 
Ist es mit Jedem, der aus dem Geist geboren ist (Joh 3,6-8). 

Der Ausdruck “ins Reich Gottes eintreten" ist in der synoptischen Tra- 
dition vorgegeben. Er war uns schon in Mt 18,3; Mk 10,15; Lk 18,17 be- 
gegnet, wo es um das Eintreten ins Reich Gottes (bei Matthàus stets 
“Himmelreich”) wie ein Kind ging. Er begegnet erneut im Anschluss an 
die Geschichte vom Reichen Jüngling, wo Jesus ausruft, wie schwer es 
für die Reichen sei, ins Reich Gottes einzutreten (Mk 10,23-25 par. Mt 
19,23-24; Lk 18,24-25: in V. 24 zunächst eiomopeveoBu). Noch in Apg 
14,22 findet sich ein spátes Echo. 

In letzter Zeit 1st diskutiert worden, ob es sich in Joh 3,5 eher um den 
Eintritt in die “Gottesherrschaft” oder ins “Reich Gottes" handelt. Martin 
Hengel hat den Vers bei Johannes in dem Sinne verstanden, dass es hier 
um den Eintritt in die Glaubensgemeinschaft und in diesem Sinne um die 
Annahme der Gottesherrschaft gehe ?. Dem hat jüngst mit guten Gründen 
Hans Kvalbein 5 widersprochen. Der norwegische Autor sieht die Nahe 
von Joh 3,3.5 zu den synoptischen Jesusworten vom “Sehen” des Gottes- 
reiches oder vom *Hineingelangen" in dieses. Es wird dabei eher als ein 
Bereich denn als eine Verhaltensweise verstanden. Schon bei den Synop- 
tikern sind “Reich Gottes" und “Leben” synonym. Das zeigt sich in dem 
Abschnitt Mk 9,43.45 par. Mt 18,8-9 (die Worte vom Argernis), wo für 
den Eintritt ins Gottesreich (Mk 9,48) der Eintritt ins "Leben" steht. 

Mit Recht weist Kvalbein darauf hin, dass für Johannes sonst durch- 
weg das “Leben” bzw. “ewige Leben” der zentrale Heilsbegriff ist. Hier 
zeigt sich bei aller Übereinstimmung ein wesentlicher Unterschied beim 
Vierten Evangelisten im Vergleich zu den ersten dreien. Die Heilsvorstel- 
lung wird damit stárker personalisiert: Jesus ist für den Glaubenden der 
Weg, die Wahrheit und das Leben (vgl. Joh 14,6). Dies zeigt sich vom 
Prolog an (Joh 1,3-4). 

Die Nahe von Joh 3,3.5 zur synoptischen Tradition, namentlich zu Mk 
10,15 und Mt 18,3, wird auch von C. C. Caragounis gesehen 7. Auch er 
betont die Tatsache, dass an die Stelle des "Reiches Gottes" bei Johannes 
weitgehend das “Leben” getreten ist. Dabei versucht er freilich zu zeigen, 


> Vgl. M. HENGEL, “Reich Gottes und Weltreich im Johannesevangelium", 
Jesus und die Evangelien. Kleine Schriften V (Hrsg. C.-J. THORSTEN) (WUNT 
211; Tübingen 2007) 408-429. 

$ H. KVALBEIN, “The Kingdom of God and the Kingship of Christ in the 
Fourth Gospel", Neotestamentica et Philonica. Studies in Honor of Peder 
Borgen (eds. D.E. AUNE - T. SELAND — J.H. ULRICHSEN) (NTSup 108; Leiden 
2003) 215-232. 

7 C.C. CARAGOUNIS, “The Kingdom of God. Common and Distinct Ele- 
ments Between John and the Synoptics”, Jesus in Johannine Tradition (eds. 
R.T. FORTNA — T. THATCHER) (Louisville, KY 2001) 125-134. 
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dass dieses Reich sowohl bei den Synoptikern als auch bei Johannes letztlich 
eine zukünftige Größe bleibt. Sein Argument ist vor allem sprachlicher 
Art. Der Aorist, in dem sowohl bei den Synoptikern als auch bei Johannes 
vom Kommen des Reiches die Rede ist, bringt nach ihm (dem geborenen 
Griechen) an solchen Stellen eine nahe Zukunft zum Ausdruck, die schon 
die Gegenwart qualifiziert. Demnach sollte man bei ihm eher von einer 
“potentiell gegenwärtigen Eschatologie” als von einer “Gegenwartsescha- 
tologie" sprechen. Die Schwierigkeit bleibt, dass es bei Johannes mehr 
als einmal heißt: “Die Stunde kommt und sie ist schon da” (Joh 4,23; 
5,25). Hier kommt keine Potentialität mehr zum Ausdruck, sondern zu- 
mindest angebrochene Gegenwart. 


II. Die Kónigsherrschaft Jesu im Gesprach mit Pilatus 


Die andere Stelle im Johannesevangelium, an der das Reich Gottes 
anklingt, ist der Beginn des Verhórs Jesu durch Pilatus in Joh 18,33-38 8. 
Der Vierte Evangelist greift hier wórtlich die drei synoptischen Evangelien 
auf mit der Frage des Pilatus an Jesus: “Bist du der Kónig der Juden?" 
und der Antwort Jesu: *Du sagst es" (Mk 15,7 par. Mt 27,11; Lk 23,3). 
Freilich nutzt er die Gelegenheit zu einer theologischen Vertiefung der 
Königswürde Jesu. Auf die Frage des Pilatus, die der Vierte Evangelist 
in Joh 18,33 wórtlich aufgreift, folgt zunächst die Gegenfrage Jesu, ob 
Pilatus in seinem eigenen Namen spreche oder im Namen anderer (V. 34). 
Pilatus verweist daraufhin auf die jüdischen Anklager Jesu und fragt Jesus 
dann direkt, was er getan habe (V. 35). An dieser Stelle gibt Jesus die 
bekannte Antwort, sein Reich sei nicht von dieser Welt, woraus für ihn 
auch folgt, dass andernfalls auch seine Leute für ihn gekámpft hatten (V. 
36). Dabei klingt Mt 26,53 (das Wort von den Legionen Engeln aus der 
Verhaftungsszene) an. Als Pilatus dann den Schluss zieht: “Also bist du 
doch ein Kónig", antwortet Jesus mit dem aus der Tradition vorgegebenen 
Wort “Du sagst es" (V. 37). Doch auch dieses Wort wird vertieft: “Du 
sagst es, ich bin ein Kónig. Ich bin dazu geboren und dazu in die Welt 
gekommen, dass ich für die Wahrheit Zeugnis ablege. Jeder, der aus der 
Wahrheit ist, hórt auf meine Stimme" (V. 37). Diese Botschaft entzieht 
sich dem Verstándnis des Pilatus, und so beendet er den Redegang mit 
dem skeptischen “Was ist Wahrheit?" (V. 38). 

Schauen wir uns die Zusátze des Vierten Evangelisten zu seiner 
synoptischen Vorlage genauer an. Sie sind ein Lehrstück johanneischer 
Theologie. Zunächst zu Jesu Kennzeichnung seiner Kónigsherrschaft in 
V. 36. Wir kónnen an ihr ein doppeltes Element unterscheiden. Auf der 


8 Vgl. zum Folgenden BEUTLER, Johannesevangelium, 483-487. 
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einen Seite bekennt sich Jesus — wie schon bei den Synoptikern — zu 
dieser Kónigswürde. Auf der anderen Seite beschreibt er sie dann doch 
in einer Weise, die von der jüdisch-messianischen und synoptischen Sicht 
abweicht. Jesus bekennt sich als Kónig. Dies steht auch für den Vierten 
Evangelisten fest. An Angel- und Wendepunkten des Vierten Evangeliums 
wird das Bekenntnis zu Jesus als Christus und nicht nur als Gottessohn 
hervorgehoben. Der Christustitel begegnet erstmalig im Prolog des Vierten 
Evangeliums (Joh 1,17). Jesus wird als Kónig von Israel durch Natanaél 
bekannt (Joh 1,49). Die Menge will ihn zum Kónig machen (Joh 6,15), 
was Jesus freilich wegen eines rein irdischen Missverständnisses abwehrt. 
Marta nimmt vorweg, was als Ziel des ganzen Vierten Evangeliums 
erscheint, nimlich das Bekenntnis zu Jesus als Christus und Sohn Gottes 
(Joh 11,25; 20,30). Die Frage bleibt dann nur, in welchem Sinne die 
messianische Kónigswürde Jesu zu verstehen sei. Darauf antwortet Jesus 
in Joh 18,36.38. 

Einerseits ist die Kónigswürde Jesu nicht weltlicher Art. In diesem 
Sinne ist sie “nicht von dieser Welt", “von hier". Darum ist sie auch nicht 
mit irdischen Machtmitteln durchsetzbar. Auf der anderen Seite vollzieht 
sie sich jedoch in dieser Welt. In sie ist Jesus hineingekommen, ja in sie 
hineingeboren. Der Ausdruck yevvnOfivav besagt bei Johannes dabei 
mehr als physische Abstammung (vgl. Joh 1,13 “von Gott”, 3,13-15. 
“von oben"). Er steht hier für die Sendung Jesu vom Vater her. Der Sinn 
seiner Sendung, sein Auftrag ist, “fiir die Wahrheit Zeugnis abzulegen". 
Die “Wahrheit” meint hier nicht einfach die Übereinstimmung von 
Worten mit der Wirklichkeit, sondern steht johanneisch für die von Gott 
herkommende Wahrheit des Offenbarungswortes. Diese bestimmt das 
Johannesevangelium vom Prolog an. Sie führt auch über das Gesetz des 
Mose hinaus (Joh 1,14.17). Sie bestimmt die Endzeit (Joh 4,23f.). Schon 
Johannes der Taufer hat für sie Zeugnis abgelegt (Joh 5,33). Es ist die 
Wahrheit, die Jesus vom Vater gehórt hat (Joh 8,40) und die frei macht 
(Joh 8,32). Jesus verkündet nicht nur die Wahrheit, er ist der Weg, die 
Wahrheit und das Leben (Joh 14,6). 

Wenn Jesus nach Joh 18,37 für die Wahrheit Zeugnis ablegt, dann 
kommt darin auch eine forensische Dimension ins Spiel ?. Jesus tritt für 
die Wahrheit ein vor dem Forum der Welt, einer Welt, die sich ihm 
widersetzt. Der letzte Beweis ist die Gerichtssituation vor Pilatus, in die 
ihn die Anklage der jüdischen Obrigkeit gebracht hat. Damit zeigt sich 
Jesus als Zeuge, der die Wahrheit nicht nur lehrmäßig verkündet wie die 
Philosophen, sondern der dafür auch unter Einsatz seines Lebens einsteht 
wie die Propheten. Sein Kommen in die Welt vollendet sich in seinem 


? Vgl. zu dieser Dimension J. BEUTLER, Martyria. Traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zum Zeugnisthema bei Johannes (FTS 10; Frankfurt a.M. 
1972). 
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Zeugnis vor den Schranken dieser Welt. Damit erweist er sich als Kónig 
nicht nur über Israel, sondern für alle Menschen, für die das Offenba- 
rungswort Gottes bestimmt ist. Seine Sendung erhält so eine universale 
Dimension, die über den jüdischen Messianismus hinausführt. 

Um die Stimme des Offenbarungswortes Jesu zu verstehen, muss einer 
freilich selbst “aus der Wahrheit sein". Es ist wie im Prolog: Kinder Gottes 
werden nur diejenigen, die es letztlich schon sind (Joh 1,12f.). Gleiches 
wird nur von Gleichem erkannt. Wir stehen hier vor der Weise, wie der 
Vierte Evangelist das Zusammenspiel von menschlicher Freiheit und 
göttlicher Erwählung darstellt. Er löst das Problem nicht theoretisch, 
sondern praktisch durch eine komplementäre Sicht, die beiden Aspekten 
Rechnung trágt, indem sie sie nebeneinander stellt. 

All dies ist freilich für Pilatus viel zu hoch. Gerade da er nicht “aus 
der Wahrheit ist", d. h. da ihm das gottgeschenkte Glaubensverständnis 
fehlt, kann er nur skeptisch fragen: “Was ist Wahrheit?" (V. 38). Man hat 
hier herausgehórt, Pilatus bringe mit seiner Frage zum Ausdruck, dass er 
sich als Vertreter der politischen Macht in Glaubensfragen nicht zustándig 
fühle !°. Der Satz heißt in seinem Kontext aber doch wohl mehr: dem 
Pilatus bleibt das Offenbarungswort Jesu verschlossen, und so kann er 
nicht verstehen, von welcher Art Wahrheit Jesus gesprochen hat. So bleibt 
ihm der Zweifel, wie weiter mit Jesus zu verfahren sei, und mit ihm wen- 
det er sich erneut vor dem Prätorium an die Menge. 


III. Jesus als Bringer des Reiches Gottes 
nach den Abschiedsreden und dem Osterbericht 


Die Diskussion um das Reich Gottes beschrankt sich in der Regel auf 
die zuvor genannten Texte, in denen die Wortverbindungen “Reich 
Gottes" oder "Kónigherrschaft Jesu” wörtlich begegnen. Damit wird freilich 
die Bedeutung des “Reiches Gottes" bei Johannes nur unzureichend 
erfasst. Es kommt eine Reihe von Stellen hinzu, in denen inhaltlich vom 
Reich Gottes die Rede ist, ohne dass der Ausdruck fallt. Ein paralleler 
Fall ist mit dem Begriff des “Gottesknechts” gegeben. Er begegnet im 
Johannesevangelium an keiner Stelle, und doch lässt sich zeigen, dass der 
jesajanische Gottesknecht bei Johannes eine bedeutende Rolle spielt. Der 
Anfangsvers des Vierten Gottesknechtsliedes (Jes 52,13 — 53,12) in der 
Septuagintafassung scheint für die Entwicklung der johanneischen Christo- 
logie eine bedeutende Rolle gespielt zu haben. Es heißt dort: “Mein 
Knecht wird Verständnis haben und gar sehr erhóht und verherrlicht 
werden". Es wird unmittelbar deutlich, dass wir hier Grundaussagen des 


10 vgl. R. BULTMANN, Das Evangelium des Johannes (KEK II; Göttingen 
181964) z. St. 
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Johannes zu Jesus vorfinden, nur dass der Titel des *Gottesknechtes" bei 
Johannes durch denjenigen des “Menschensohnes” ersetzt wird, vermutlich 
unter dem Einfluss der Synoptiker und ihrer mehrfachen Ankündigung 
von Leiden, Tod und Auferstehung des Menschensohnes (vgl. Mk 8,31; 
9,31; 10,33-34 par.). In der fortentwickelten Christologie des ausgehenden 
ersten Jahrhunderts ist ein solcher Austausch von christologischen Titeln 
durchaus móglich !!. 

Nach der hier vorgetragenen Auffassung liegt beim Vorkommen des 
"Reiches Gottes" bei Johannes ein ähnlicher Fall vor. In den Kapiteln 14—20 
des Vierten Evangeliums begegnen uns wiederholt Aussagen, die inhaltlich 
das “Reich Gottes” umschreiben, ohne dass der Ausdruck fällt. 

Um diese Sicht zu erkláren, darf ich vielleicht an dieser Stelle etwas 
weiter ausholen. In den späten siebziger Jahren war mir aufgefallen, dass 
es in Joh 14,1-14 (wie auch an anderen Stellen im Johannesevangelium) 
auffallende Übereinstimmungen zu Ps 42/43 gibt. Sie zeigen sich schon 
im Anfangsvers von Joh 14, der auf den Refrain des Doppelpsalms in Pss 
42,6.12; 43,5 zurückzugreifen scheint. Die Berührungen setzen sich dann 
fort mit weiteren Motiven. Ich habe diese Beobachtungen dann im Rahmen 
des Johannesseminars der SNTS vorgetragen und anschließend in einem 
Artikel in “New Testament Studies" veröffentlicht !2. 

Wenn solche Zusammenhänge bisher wenig Eingang in die Johannes- 
literatur gefunden haben, dann liegt dies vermutlich daran, dass die 
Johannesforschung zu lange im Banne des Kommentars und der Sicht 
Rudolf Bultmanns stand, wonach sich die johanneischen Reden vor allem 
einem gnostischen Hintergrund verdankten. Erst seit den sechziger Jahren 
des vergangenen Jahrhunderts hat sich hier zunehmend eine neue Sicht 
durchgesetzt, nach der Johannes seine Wurzeln stárker im Alten Testament 
und im zwischentestamentarischen Judentum besitzt. Doch auch diese 
Sicht setzt sich erst langsam durch, vor allem im deutschsprachigen 
Raum. 

In der Folgezeit fielen mir starke Berührungen des Vokabulars von 
Joh 14,15-24 mit alttestamentlichen Texten auf, die die Bundesbeziehung 
Gottes zu seinem Volk beschreiben, vor allem im Buch Deuteronomium 
und in davon abhangigen Texten. Nur muss man dann bei Johannes die 
“Liebe zu Gott" (dem HERRN) durch die “Liebe zu Jesus" ersetzen. Die 
Liebe zu ihm zeigt sich im Halten seiner Gebote, was ganz deuteronomisch 
formuliert ist. Von hier aus wird auch Jesu VerheiBung verstandlich, dass 


! Vgl. dazu J. BEUTLER, “Greeks Come to See Jesus (John 12,20f)", Bib 
71 (1990) 333-347; deutsch: “Griechen kommen, um Jesus zu sehen (Joh 
12,20-21)", Studien zu den johanneischen Schriften (SBAB 25; Stuttgart 
1998) 175-189. 

12 J. BEUTLER, “Psalm 42/43 im Johannesevangelium", NTS 25 (1979) 
33-57, jetzt in: ID., Studien, 77-106. 
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er bei den Seinen bleiben werde durch die Gegenwart des Geist-Parakleten, 
seiner selbst und seiner mit dem Vater (Joh 14,15.18.23). Hier klingen die 
Verheißungen des Neuen Bundes aus den exilischen und nachexilischen 
Propheten an (vgl. vor allem Ez 36,26-27; 37,26-27. in der Fortschreibung 
von Jer 31,31-34) !°. 

Durch die Beobachtungen zu Joh 14,1-14 und 14,15-24 ermutigt, 
wurde ich dann aufmerksam auf mógliche alttestamentliche und frühjü- 
dische Vorlagen in den folgenden Versen Joh 14,25-28. Auch sie sollten 
sich bei genauerem Zusehen zeigen !*. In den genannten Versen fällt eine 
dreifache VerheiBung Jesu auf. Jesus verheiBt seinen Geist (Joh 14,26) 
und seinen Frieden (V. 27). Dabei klingt auch das Thema der “Freude” 
an, hier noch bedingt durch das erst später erfolgende Verständnis der 
Jünger: sie würden sich freuen, dass Jesus fortgeht, da sie sonst seine Ver- 
heißungen nicht erlangen würden (V. 28). 

Spätestens an dieser Stelle kommt dem aufmerksamen Leser ein Vers 
aus dem Rómerbrief des Paulus in den Sinn, nàmlich Róm 14,17. “Denn 
das Reich Gottes ist nicht Essen und Trinken, es ist Gerechtigkeit, Friede 
und Freude im Heiligen Geist." Die Stelle ist deswegen von besonderer 
Bedeutung, da Paulus nur äußerst selten vom Reich Gottes spricht und 
da es sich hier um die einzige Definition des Reiches Gottes in der ganzen 
Bibel handelt . Der Wertordnung mancher Christen in Korinth, nach der 
den Speisegesetzen eine ausschlaggebende Bedeutung zukommt, setzt 
Paulus hier seine Wertordnung entgegen, die sich direkt aus biblischen 
und frühchristlichen Quellen speist. 

Dass die Begriffsverbindung bei Paulus eine feste Einheit bildet und 
mit dem Reich Gottes verknüpft ist, zeigt sich an einer Stelle wie Gal 
5,22. Hier stellt Paulus den Werken des Fleisches (Gal 5,19-21) die 
Früchte des Geistes gegenüber. Wer nach dem Fleisch handelt, “wird das 
Reich Gottes nicht erben" (Gal 5,21). Die Frucht des Geistes aber ist 
“Liebe, Freude, Friede, Langmut [...]" (Gal 5,22). Es scheint, dass Paulus 
hier die “Gerechtigkeit” durch die “Liebe” ersetzt hat, wohl unter Einfluss 


8 Vgl. hierzu J. BEUTLER, Habt keine Angst. Die erste johanneische 
Abschiedsrede (Joh 14) (SBS 116; Stuttgart 1984). Englische Übersetzung 
mit Anhang zur neueren Diskussion: Do Not Be Afraid. The First Farewell 
Discourse in John's Gospel (Jn 14) (NSKE 6; Frankfurt a. M. 2011). Zum 
traditionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund von Joh 14,15-24 s. BEUTLER, Habt 
keine Angst, Kap. III, 51-86; BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, Chapter III, 49-78. 

4 Vgl. zum Folgenden BEUTLER, Habt keine Angst, Kap. IV, 87-110; 
BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, Chapter IV, 82-93. 

5 G. HAUFE leitet die Begriffsverbindung in Róm 14,17 aus hellenistischer 
Ethik ab. Dies ist Jedoch weniger wahrscheinlich, da schon der Begriff des 
“Reiches Gottes” in eine andere Richtung weist. Vgl. ID., “Reich Gottes bei 
Paulus und in der Jesustradition", NTS 31 (1985) 467-472. 
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des Textzusammenhangs, der auf die Eintracht in der Gemeinde zielt. 
Darum auch die Fortsetzung in “Langmut” usw. 

Das Stichwort Gerechtigkeit" fehlt in Joh 14,25-28. Es begegnet aber 
in auffallender Weise in Joh 16,8-10 '°. Es handelt sich hier um die einzige 
Stelle, an der im Johannesevangelium von der “Gerechtigkeit” die Rede 
ist, und dies dann gleich dreimal. Der Geist wird die Welt aufkláren über 
Sünde, Gerechtigkeit und Gericht. Mit dem Geist fállt ein weiteres Stichwort 
aus Joh 14,25-28. Diese Beobachtung làdt dazu ein, sich den weiteren 
Kontext der Stelle anzusehen. Das Ergebnis ist in der Tat überraschend. 
In den Versen 20-22 spricht Jesus von der Trauer, die die Jünger erfüllt, 
wenn ihnen ihr Herr jetzt genommen wird, aber auch von der Freude, die 
sie erfahren werden, wenn sie ihm erneut begegnen werden. Jesus verwendet 
dabei das Bild von der Frau, die der Gedanke an die bevorstehende Geburt 
mit Angst und Schmerz erfüllt, aber auch von der Freude, die sie erfüllen 
wird, wenn sie das Kind glücklich zur Welt gebracht hat. Gerade in dieser 
Weise soll es den Jüngern ergehen. 

Dass es sich hier um das Wortfeld vom “Reich Gottes" handelt, zeigt 
sich spatestens am Ende von Joh 16. Hier spricht Jesus: “Dies habe ich 
zu euch gesagt, damit ihr in mir Frieden habt. In der Welt seid ihr in 
Bedrängnis. Aber habt Mut: Ich habe die Welt besiegt" (Joh 16,33). 
Offensichtlich hat sich der Evangelist in dem ganzen Abschnitt Joh 16,8-33 
von Sprach- und Gedankenwelt der VerheiBungen des "Reiches Gottes" 
bestimmen lassen, wie es uns in Entsprechung zu Róm 14,17 in Joh 14,25-28 
begegnet war. Besonders auffallend ist hier in Joh 16, dass hier einmalig 
bei Johannes von der “Gerechtigkeit” die Rede ist. Dies erklärt sich leichter 
durch Traditionsbindung als durch Zufall, auch wenn sich diese Einsicht 
bislang kaum durchsetzt. 

Wenn Jesus so zweimal in den Abschiedsreden die Gaben des Reiches 
Gottes ankündigt, so nimmt es nicht Wunder, dass Jesus diese Gaben seinen 
Jüngern nun am Ostertag verleiht. Dies wird uns in Joh 20,19-23 berichtet, 
wo uns der Vierte Evangelist Jesu Erscheinung vor seinen Jüngern am 
Ostertag schildert. Zweimal entbietet Jesus hier den Friedensgru (Joh 
20,19.21). Über die neue Begegnung der Jünger mit Jesus “freuen” diese 
sich (V. 20). Im weiteren Verlauf der Szene haucht Jesus seine Jünger an 
und spricht zu ihnen: “Empfangt den Heiligen Geist. Welchen ihr die Sünden 
erlasst, denen sind sie erlassen, welchen ihr sie behaltet, denen sind sie 
behalten" (Joh 20,23). Erneut stoBen wir hier auf das uns bekannte 
Wortfeld. Nur verheift Jesus den Jüngern hier nicht mehr seine eschato- 
logischen Gaben für die “Stunde” seines Abschieds, sondern verleiht sie 
ihnen in der ósterlichen Begegnung. Die VerheiBungen sind erfüllt. 

Die Frage stellt sich, woher der Vierte Evangelist den Motivkomplex 
übernommen hat. Eine direkte Abhangigkeit von Paulus erscheint ausge- 


16 Vgl. BEUTLER, Habt keine Angst, 90-92; BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, 82-83. 
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schlossen, da Johannes an keiner Stelle ausdrückliche Kenntnis der 
paulinischen Briefe zeigt. Móglich und nicht unwahrscheinlich ist eine 
andere Fáhrte. Eine Kenntnis der synoptischen Evangelien durch Johannes 
wird in neuerer Zeit wieder stárker für móglich gehalten, nicht zuletzt 
durch den Einfluss der sog. Lówener Schule von Frans Neirynck. In diesem 
Sinne lohnt es sich, Joh 20,19-23 mit Lk 24,36-49 zu vergleichen ". In 
beiden Fállen handelt es sich um den Bericht von Jesu Erscheinung vor 
den Jüngern am Osterabend in Jerusalem. Jesus erscheint unerwartet in 
der Mitte der Jünger und entbietet ihnen den Friedensgruf: “Friede sei 
mit euch!" (V. 36). Die ursprüngliche Angst der Jünger wird ihnen 
genommen, als Jesus ihnen seine Hände und Füße zeigt und sie von seiner 
Identität mit dem Gekreuzigten überzeugt. Er ist kein Geist (Vv. 37-40). 
"Sie staunten, konnten es aber vor Freude immer noch nicht glauben" 
(V. 41), so dass Jesus nach Lukas vor den Augen der Jünger ein Stück 
gebratenen Fisches isst (Vv. 42f.). Hier begegnet also das Element der 
österlichen Freude der Jünger. Doch dabei bleibt es nicht. Jesus schließt 
ihnen in der Folge die Schrift auf, die von seinem Leiden und seiner 
Auferstehung sprach, und beauftragt die Jünger, angefangen in Jerusalem, 
die Botschaft von Jesu Leiden, Tod und Auferstehung auszurichten und 
seine Zeugen zu sein (Vv. 44-48). Für diese Sendung verheißt er ihnen 
den Heiligen Geist: “Und siehe, ich werde die VerheiBung meines Vaters 
auf euch herabsenden. Ihr aber bleibt in der Stadt, bis ihr mit der Kraft 
aus der Hóhe erfüllt werdet" (V. 49). Wenn es noch Zweifel daran geben 
sollte, dass es sich hier um die VerheiBung des Heiligen Geistes handelt, 
dann werden diese durch den Vergleich der Stelle mit ihrer Parallele im 
1. Kapitel der Apostelgeschichte beseitigt. Von Jesu letzter Begegnung 
mit den Jüngern vor seiner Auffahrt in den Himmel berichtet Lukas: 
"Beim gemeinsamen Mahl gebot er ihnen: Geht nicht weg von Jerusalem, 
sondern wartet auf die VerheiBung des Vaters, die ihr von mir vernommen 
habt. Denn Johannes hat mit Wasser getauft, ihr aber werdet schon in 
wenigen Tagen mit dem Heiligen Geist getauft werden" (Apg 1,4f.). Der 
Bezug auf die Begegnung mit den Jüngern am Ostertag ist unübersehbar. 
Die “Verheißung” Jesu besteht also in der Gabe des Geistes. 

Damit begegnen wir erneut den Grundbegriffen, die wir von der 
Definition des Reiches Gottes bei Paulus kennen. Es fehlt wie in Joh 
14,25-28 und 20,19-23 das Element der Gerechtigkeit, aber Jesu Gaben 
sind Friede und Freude sowie der Heilige Geist. Angesichts des Einflusses 
der Synoptischen Evangelien im Allgemeinen und in der Ostertradition 
in Jerusalem im Besonderen auf Johannes erscheint es als eine berechtigte 
Annahme, dass der Vierte Evangelist den Motivkomplex, der schon nach 
Paulus das Reich Gottes ausmacht, von Lukas übernommen haben kónnte. 


U Vg]. BEUTLER, Habt keine Angst, 98-99; BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, 88-90. 
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Er hátte dann das Element der Gerechtigkeit aus seiner Kenntnis der 
biblischen Tradition in Joh 16 hinzugefügt. 

Die Frage bleibt, warum der Motivkomplex vom Reich Gottes bei 
Johannes und zuvor schon bei Paulus und Lukas bisher nicht aufgefallen 
war. Der Grund liegt vermutlich darin, dass zu ausschlieBlich auf die 
Wortverbindung “Reich Gottes" geachtet wurde und die inhaltlichen 
Elemente, wie wir sie schon bei Paulus fanden, nicht im Bewusstsein 
standen. Dabei bilden zumindest die Elemente von Gerechtigkeit, Friede 
und Freude im Alten Testament eine feste Motivverbindung, wie ich in 
“Habt keine Angst" in Kap. IV zu zeigen versucht habe. Manchmal sind 
sie auch ausdrücklich mit der Gabe des Geistes verbunden. Die Mo- 
tivverbindung begegnet vor allem bei den exilischen und nachexilischen 
Propheten im Zusammenhang mit eschatologischen VerheiBungen. Zu 
denken ist hier etwas an Jes 61,1-11, einen Text, den Jesus nach Lukas in 
seiner “Antrittspredigt” in Nazaret verkürzt aufgreift. In diesem Text aus 
Trito-Jesaja schildert der Prophet eine messianische Heilsordnung, wie 
sie nun anbrechen soll. Die Ankündigung wird dem Heilsbringer selbst 
in den Mund gelegt. Er ist von Gottes Geist erfüllt (V. 1). Er wird Recht 
und Gerechtigkeit bringen (Vv. 3.8.10-11), aber auch Freude (Vv. 1.3.7.10). 
Israel wird in Frieden mit seinen Nachbarn leben. So sehen wir alle 
Elemente unseres Wortfelds in unserem Text vorgegeben. 

Ein ähnlicher Text, gleichfalls spät, ist Jes 11,1-9. Erneut wird der 
eschatologische Heilsbringer als mit dem Geist begabt geschildert (Jes 
11,1-2). Er bringt Gerechtigkeit, ja, sie ist der Gürtel seiner Hüften (Vv. 
3-8). Das ermóglicht eine Ordnung des Friedens, in der der Wolf beim 
Lamm liegt und der Panther beim Bócklein (Vv. 3-8). Es fehlt in diesem 
Text das Element der Freude, doch finden sich erneut die anderen 
Elemente des Wortfeldes, das uns begegnet war. 

Hier ware auch Jes 32,15-20 zu nennen. In diesem ebenfalls späten 
Text wird zwar der eschatologische Heilsbringer nicht direkt erwähnt, 
wohl aber das Werk des Geistes in der Endzeit (V. 15): “In der Wüste 
wohnt das Recht, die Gerechtigkeit weilt in den Gàrten. Das Werk der 
Gerechtigkeit wird der Friede sein, der Ertrag der Gerechtigkeit sind Ruhe 
und Sicherheit für immer. Mein Volk wird an einer Statte des Friedens 
ruhen [...] " (Vv. 16-182). Erneut fehlt die ausdrückliche Erwähnung der 
Freude, doch dem Volk wird zugerufen: *Wohl euch” (V. 20). 

In meiner Studie *Habt keine Angst" (Do Not Be Afraid) habe ich in 
Kap. IV eine Reihe weiterer Textzeugen aus der prophetischen Tradition 
Israels angeführt, die die Verwurzelung des Motivkomplexes bei den 
exilischen und nachexilischen Propheten erkennen lassen 5. Die Gerechtigkeit 
als Kennzeichen der von Gott geschenkten Ordnung und Grund der 
Freude für das Gottesvolk kommt auch in den Psalmen zur Sprache, nicht 


18 Vgl. BEUTLER, Habt keine Angst, 100-104; BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, 90-93. 
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zuletzt in den sog. “Gott-König-Psalmen”, 96-100. Vermutlich hat die 
Vorstellung von einem Reich der Gerechtigkeit und des Friedens ihre 
Wurzeln in der altorientalischen Kónigsideologie. Hymnische Texte aus 
Agypten und Mesopotamien besingen den Herrscher bei seiner Thronbe- 
steigung oder bei der jährlichen Feier dieses Anlasses als Bringer von 
Gerechtigkeit und Frieden als Grund der Freude des Volkes seit frühen 
Zeiten ?. Wenn es sich erweisen sollte, dass Johannes sich letztlich auch 
aus solchen Wurzeln speist, dann ist er unter dieser Rücksicht nicht der 
jüngste, sondern der archaischste unter den Evangelisten. 

Die hier vorgetragenen Gedanken und Beobachtungen wurden 1984 
erstmals zur Diskussion gestellt. Wahrend der Vorschlag, Joh 14,1-14 als 
beeinflusst von Ps 42/43 anzusehen und hinter Joh 14,15-24 die alttesta- 
mentliche Bundestheologie zu sehen, gelegentlich aufgegriffen wurde, 
blieb das Echo auf den Vorschlag, in Joh 14,25-28 eschatologische 
VerheiBungen Jesu in der Rückbindung an das Alte Testament und das 
frühe Judentum zu sehen, spárlich. Ich habe versucht, Spuren solcher 
"Rezeptionsgeschichte" in der englischen Ausgabe meiner Monographie 
aufzuzeigen ?. Am ehesten wird die Entsprechung der Gabe des “Frie- 
dens" in Joh 14,27 und Róm 14,17 gesehen ?!. Es wäre zu begrüßen, wenn 
die hier vorgetragenen Beobachtungen zu den eschatologischen Gaben Jesu 
nach Joh 14,25-28; 16,4b-33 und 20,19-23 weiter in der Diskussion blieben. 


* * 


Das “Reich Gottes" ist im Johannesevangelium zunächst kein zentraler 
Begriff. Anders als in den Synoptischen Evangelien erscheint bei Johannes 
das “Leben” als der Inbegriff der Heilsankündigung Jesu. Nur an einer 
Stelle spricht der Vierte Evangelist ausdrücklich vom “Reich Gottes". Im 
Gesprách mit Nikodemus verkündet Jesus, dass man nur ins Reich Gottes 
gelangen kónne, wenn man zuvor *von oben" oder "erneut" geboren 
wurde, und zwar aus Wasser und Geist (Joh 3,3.5). Das “Reich Gottes" 
ist hier keine künftige Größe, sondern eine jenseitige, wie es der Sicht 
des Johannesevangeliums entspricht. Im Dialog mit Pilatus spricht Jesus 
von seiner Kónigsherrschaft. Auch sie ist bereits gegenwärtig, indem 
Jesus für die von Gott kommende Wahrheit Zeugnis ablegt (Joh 18,33-37). 
Die Herrschaft Jesu tritt damit nicht direkt in Konkurrenz zu den Kónig- 
reichen dieser Welt, doch übersteigt sie diese und relativiert sie damit 
auch zugleich. 


? Vgl. BEUTLER, Habt keine Angst, 103-104; BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, 92-93. 
? Ve]. BEUTLER, Do Not Be Afraid, 103-110 das “Postscript”. 
?! Vg]. ebd., 109. 
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Bisher unbekannt waren Stellen im Johannesevangelium, in denen der 
Begriff des “Reiches Gottes" nicht fällt, wohl aber inhaltlich von diesem 
Reich die Rede ist. Jesus kündigt in den Abschiedsreden (Joh 14,25-28) 
seine künftige Gabe von Friede und Freude und vom Heiligen Geist an. 
Zusammen mit der Gerechtigkeit (vgl. Joh 16,4c-33) haben wir hier nach 
Róm 14,17 die Elemente des “Reiches Gottes". Am Ostertag verleiht 
Jesus den Jüngern diese VerheiBungsgaben (Joh 20,19-23). Er entbietet 
den Jüngern den Friedensgruß, diese freuen sich und erhalten den Geist 
zur Vergebung der Sünden. Es wäre gut, wenn in Zukunft bei der Frage 
nach dem “Reich Gottes" bei Johannes auch diese Stellen berücksichtigt 
würden. 


Elsheimerstr. 9 Johannes BEUTLER 
D-60322 Frankfurt am Main 


SUMMARY 


The Kingdom of God does not play a central role in the Gospel of John. 
John sees it as a transcendent reality promised to humans by a “rebirth” or a 
“birth from above" (John 3,3.5). The “Kingdom” of Jesus is not of political 
nature, but consists in Jesus’ testimony to the truth (John 18,33-37). Besides 
the texts which speak expressly of the “Kingdom” of “God” or of “Jesus”, 
there are others in the Gospel of John which describe the reality of the Kingdom 
of God using some basic terms like peace, joy and the Holy Spirit. The roots 
of this tradition can be traced back to the Gospel of Luke (24,36-49) and even 
to the Old Testament and the Ancient Near East with its royal ideology: the 
ruler as bringer of justice, peace and joy. 
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Choon Leong SEow, Job 1-21. Interpretation and Commentary (Illumina- 
tions). Grand Rapids, Michigan — Cambridge, U. K., William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2013. xxvm-971 p. 16 x 23,5. $ 95.00 — £ 62.99 


Ce commentaire inaugure la collection de commentaires bibliques «Il- 
luminations», dont l'éditeur général est C.L. Seow. Professeur au Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary (USA), il s'est fait connaitre par son commentaire 
sur l'Ecclésiaste et la direction de l'ambitieux projet en 30 volumes de 
l’ Encyclopedia of the Bible and Its Reception (2009-). La particularité de 
l'encyclopédie, tournée à la fois vers la Bible et sa réception, est égale- 
ment celle de la collection «Illuminations», qui la distingue des autres 
collections de commentaires bibliques. Deux principes dirigent la collec- 
tion: proposer des commentaires pour un double public, celui des exégètes 
et celui des non spécialistes; illuminer le texte à partir d'une large variété 
de perspectives, notamment celle des effets du texte à travers les siècles (XII). 

L'originalité de la collection est aussi celle de ce commentaire parmi 
les divers commentaires du livre de Job. La bibliographie générale de 
D.J.A. CLINES, Job 38-42 (WBC 18b; Nashville, TN 2011) incluait déjà 
l'histoire de la réception (1260-1305, 1337-1344, 1377-1464). Mais cette 
fois, cette «history of consequences», pour laquelle Seow a bénéficié de 
l'aide de collégues et assistants, intégre le commentaire lui-méme. L. 
ALONSO SCHÓKEL, au fil de son Job. Comentario teológico y literario 
(NBE; Madrid 1983), ajoutait déjà l'interprétation de Juan de Pineda (Ma- 
drid, 1597-1601), mais sans vraiment l'intégrer. 

Le volume est constitué d'une introduction consistante (1-248), du 
commentaire (249-894) et de plusieurs index: index des sujets et des au- 
teurs, index biblique et index des sources anciennes. L'index des auteurs 
est sélectif ou lacuneux (Besserman, Bochet...) et n'intégre guére les 
noms d'artistes (Bach, Chagall, Carpaccio, Haendel...). 

L introduction présente le texte et ses versions, la langue, les questions 
relatives à l'intégrité du livre et de ses additions éventuelles, sa prove- 
nance géographique et sa datation, son genre littéraire, sa structure, son 
art littéraire, sa théologie selon les diverses voix du livre, l'histoire de ses 
conséquences dans les mondes juif, chrétien et musulman. 

L'introduction se distingue par un heureux plaidoyer pour l'intégrité 
du livre de Job (26-39), basé sur des arguments linguistiques et littéraires. 
Méme si le livre a pu se nourrir de sources diverses, fini le «dogme» de 
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la pluralité d'auteurs, y compris pour le cadre narratif et le corpus poétique 
et pour les discours d’Élihu (déjà N.C. HABEL, The Book of Job. A Com- 
mentary [OTL; Londres 1985] 35-36). Fini le déplacement des discours 
d'Élihu (contrairement à Clines, Job 21-37), le réarrangement du 3° cycle 
de discours ou des discours de YHWH. Seow soutient, avec raison, le main- 
tien de la structure actuelle du livre. Une structure en cinq (65-73) ou qua- 
tre (73-74) parties: prologue, dialogue (3,1—31,40, Job 28 étant considérés 
comme parole de Job), deux réponses à Job (32,1—42,6), épilogue (42,7- 
17). La qualification sous un méme vocable, «Revelation», des discours 
d'Élihu et de Dieu et leur distinction en «Mediate Revelation» (Élihu) et 
«Unmediated Revelation» (YHWH) sont éclairantes et permettent de faire 
une place aux discours d'Élihu dans la progression de l'histoire. L’intro- 
duction se distingue également par son souci littéraire, attentif à la langue 
(orthographe, vocabulaire: 17-25), aux phénomènes de clôture, de paral- 
lélismes, de jeux de mots, d'allitération, de métaphores (74-87). Ce souci 
aurait pu amener l'auteur à trancher la question du genre littéraire et à 
l'identifier comme drame (48) — il ne tranche pas. Quand bien méme le 
livre de Job n'aurait jamais été joué au temps de sa rédaction ni écrit à 
cette fin, il satisfait aux trois conditions d'un drame: proposer une histoire; 
faire avancer l’histoire par les paroles des personnages; réduire les inter- 
ventions narratives au minimum. 

L'histoire des conséquences, dans l'introduction (111-248), inclut ver- 
sions anciennes, traductions, commentaires, homélies, littérature, arts vi- 
suels, musique, théologie, philosophie. Une bibliographie sélective mais 
fournie clót chaque rubrique. Seow n'oublie pas la première traduction 
latine de Jéróme faite sur le grec (187). Il ne réduit pas l'histoire de la ré- 
ception à une simple nomenclature mais présente à chaque fois une notice 
raisonnée — rarement pour les œuvres musicales. Ces notices peuvent 
avoir leurs limites: l'une présente l’Expositio super Iob de Thomas 
d'Aquin comme dégageant le sens littéral en omettant de dire que pour 
lui, le sens littéral incluait le sens christologique (207); une autre inclut 
Levinas parmi les juifs postérieurs à la Shoah qui pergoivent Job comme 
paradigme de la souffrance du peuple juif (157) alors que dans Autrement 
qu'être (Paris 1974) 194, comme dans Entre nous (Paris 1991) 110, Job 
est expression de l'humanité. Une histoire de la réception est forcément 
sélective mais on regrette, dans l'introduction, l'oubli de l'aria «I know 
that my Redeemer liveth» du célébrissime oratorio Le Messie de Haendel, 
à peine mentionné dans l'encart sur l’histoire de la réception de Jb 19 
(793). Sur les 32 illustrations du volume, on retrouve avec plaisir les pein- 
tures Méditation sur la passion de Christ de Carpaccio (794), Job et sa 
femme de G. de La Tour (221), Job réprimandé par ses amis de Blake (622), 
Job priant de Chagall (739), la sculpture Job de Rapoport (541). On dé- 
couvrira d'autres ceuvres avec une surprise jubilatoire, comme le dessin 
«Dieu péchant pour Léviathan» issu de |’ Hortus deliciarum (XIF s., 212). 
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Cette introduction n'offre pas encore l'histoire raisonnée de la réception du 
livre, mais les données récoltées sont une mine pour les chercheurs. 

Le commentaire suit le livre chapitre par chapitre. Il se compose de la 
traduction anglaise du chapitre, de son interprétation, générale et par pé- 
ricope, conclue par un regard rétrospectif sur le sens de l'ensemble, d'un 
encart sur l’histoire des conséquences du chapitre, du commentaire tech- 
nique verset par verset et de la bibliographie. L'interprétation générale 
reste accessible à un public non exégéte. Les citations de l’hébreu et du 
grec sont translittérées. Le commentaire technique est nettement plus suc- 
cinct que celui de Clines, plus sélectif dans la discussion entre commen- 
tateurs, mais il est trés pointu. Ainsi, il ne se contente pas d'écrire que 
telle lecon est donnée par un manuscrit hébreu, il le nomme; il distingue 
les leçons des Codex de Leningrad (TM?) et d'Alep (TM^) et de la se- 
conde Bible rabbinique (Bomberg: TMP); le nom de Septante disparait 
au profit de l'ancienne version grecque, bréve (OG), distinguée de son 
complément hérité de la traduction de Théodotion. 

Il arrive à l'auteur de repérer des indices littéraires chargés de sens. 
Ainsi (680-681; cf. SEow, «Poetic Closure in Job: the First Cycle», JSOT 
34 [2010] 433-446), le chapitre 14 comprend 22 versets, soit le nombre 
de lettres de l’alphabet, indice de totalité. Le premier verset commence 
par la première lettre de l'alphabet, aleph, et le dernier mot du dernier 
verset par la dernière lettre, tav: «a human [ 'adam], born of woman, short- 
lived and full of trouble / his being mourns [t’b/] over himself» (vv. 
1.22b): Job intégre toute la condition humaine dans cette faillite vitale, 
jusqu'au deuil. 

L'attention littéraire de Seow, à quelques endroits, pourrait encore étre 
plus pointue. Ainsi, dans sa traduction, sur dix emplois de halö’ («est-ce 
que ne pas?») dans les 21 premiers chapitres du livre, il traduit huit fois 
par une affirmation: «surely» (4,6; 4,21; 7,1; 8,10; 10,10.20; 12,11; 
13,11). Il n'est pas le seul à procéder ainsi. Halo’ introduit certes une 
question rhétorique, exclamative, qui attend une réponse positive sur la- 
quelle tout le monde est d'accord; une sorte de «petrified interrogative» 
(Gordis) (395). Mais ce n'est pas une raison pour faire disparaitre le tour 
interrogatif, surtout au regard des 276 propositions interrogatives du livre: 
22% du texte est interrogatif! On gagne à respecter la portée pragmatique 
des discours en respectant les interrogations, méme rhétoriques. 

Dans la discussion sur l'identité du go 'e/ de Jb 19,25 — «I know my 
redeemer lives» — et face aux nombreuses options proposées (déité per- 
sonnelle, étre pseudo-divin imaginé par le poéte, cri de Job, etc.: 823), 
Seow revient à plus de sagesse par un argument dramatique exposé avec 
brio dans son article «Job's go'el, Again», Gott und Mensch im Dialog. 
FS O. Kaiser (éd. M. WITTE) (BZAW 345; Berlin 2004) II, 689-709: celui 
que Job appelle Rédempteur et qu'il espére voir (19,25-27), en finale, il 
dira de Lui «mon ceil t'a vu» (42,5): les deux passages se répondent, il 
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s'agit du méme personnage, Dieu, l'espérance est exaucée. Si l'on est 
convaincu par la proposition, appuyée par la tradition, on le sera moins 
par l’ironie que Seow décèle en 19,25: Job a une image tellement négative 
de Dieu que si c'est Lui qu'il vise en parlant de son Rédempteur, ce ne 
peut étre que de maniére ironique (805). N'est-ce pas manquer un des res- 
sorts dramatiques de l'histoire, ignorer le basculement constant de Job 
entre deux images de Dieu, positive et négative? Elle est ici positive et 
C'est en ce sens que la vision de Dieu reçue (42,5) sera l'exaucement de 
son espérance. 

Seow innove dans l'interprétation de certains passages difficiles. 
Ainsi, Job se plaint que «One did not shut the doors of my belly [dalté 
bitni], nor hide misery from my eyes» (3,10). Les commentateurs font re- 
marquer que «de mon ventre» n'a pas de sens, sinon «le ventre qui m'a 
porté». La Septante le précise (gastros métros mou) ainsi que la Vulgate 
(ventris qui portavit me). Cf. J. LEVEQUE, Job et son Dieu (EB; Paris 1970) 
337; L.G. PERDUE, «Metaphorical Theology in the Book of Job», The 
Book of Job (éd. W.A.M. BEUKEN) (BETL 11; Leuven 1994) 146. Mais 
Seow émet l’hypothèse que Job désigne son ventre et non celui de sa 
mère: il regrette d'avoir engendré (327, 354-355). L’hypothèse est sédui- 
sante. Job n'évoque-t-il pas ailleurs les «fils de son ventre» (19,17)? Pour- 
tant, elle résiste difficilement à l'examen du contexte. La liaison entre les 
vv. 10a et 10b (waw consécutif: il n'a pas fermé... pour cacher) se com- 
prend seulement si, au v. 10a, Job vise sa conception ou sa naissance et 
non pas ses enfants. Ensuite, comme l'explicitera le v. 11, il s'agit bien, 
dans toute la lamentation, de son désir de ne pas avoir été conçu et de ne 
pas étre né, de ne pas exister. Notons aussi que dans la Bible hébraique, 
c'est le ventre d'une femme que Dieu ferme ou ouvre. 

L'histoire de la réception s'introduit dans le commentaire exégétique 
lui-même. Ainsi, dans la discussion irrésolue sur l'expression $$ hayá, 
«there was a man» (1,1), qui pourrait incliner vers le caractére historique 
ou symbolique de Job, Seow rappelle les options du Talmud et de Mai- 
monide sur la question, mais aussi celle, ignorée, de Eliezer Ashkenazi 
qui, au XVI siècle, ne voyait pas de contradiction à faire de Job un per- 
sonnage historique ef une figure symbolique. Job lui-même n'a-t-il pas 
dit: «[Dieu] a fait de moi un masal [parabole]» (17,62)? Cette indication, 
fondée épistémologiquement, est susceptible d'éclairer le débat des exé- 
getes. Dommage que la référence à l'oeuvre d' Ashkenazi soit donnée seu- 
lement de seconde main, via un article de A. Cooper (264). Autre exemple. 
Dans la discussion autour de Jb 3,3 «Perish the day when I was born, the 
night that said, “Mortal is conceived"!», les exégètes constatent l'étrange 
geber (un homme, masculin, adulte et vigoureux), sujet de «étre congu»: 
on s'attendrait à «un enfant», «un garçon», que l'on retrouve dans bien 
des traductions. Seow innove. Ce qui est en cause dans la malédiction 
proférée par Job, ce n'est peut-étre pas (seulement) sa naissance et sa 
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conception, mais celle de tout humain, voire l'origine de l'humanité: de 
fait, geber, dans ce livre, est mis le plus souvent en parallèle avec ‘adam 
et 'énós, visant ainsi l'étre humain; le contexte qui suit est celui de la créa- 
tion; la Vulgate l'avait compris (homo), de méme qu’Origene et Didyme 
l'aveugle (317, 340; références?). L'histoire de la réception fonctionne 
ici comme contrepoint aux discussions exégétiques. L'idée est à creuser, 
mais il faudrait peser à sa juste mesure le paralléle entre «I was born» et 
«Mortal is conceived», et donc entre les sujets des verbes. Par ailleurs, 
Origene et surtout Didyme travaillaient sur le grec qui propose arsen, 
«mále» (OG, Théod.). Enfin, les connotations de geber ne sont pas celles 
de la mortalité. Il conviendrait donc d'éviter de traduire par «Mortal». 

Voilà un commentaire intelligent et bien de son temps, libre et qui ne 
fait double emploi avec aucun des commentaires existants. Le lecteur 
francophone notera que les exégétes non anglophones sont sous-repré- 
sentés. Mais aucun doute: ce commentaire de Jb 1—21 augure bien du se- 
cond volume, et de la collection entiére. 
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Deborah Levine GERA, Judith (Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature). 
Berlin — Boston, De Gruyter, 2014. xn-571 p. 16 x 23,5. € 119,95 


Deborah Gera (DG) lehrt an der Geisteswissenschaftlichen Fakultàt 
der Universitàt Jerusalem in der Abteilung Klassische Philologie und be- 
reichert von diesem Fachgebiet her die Erforschung des Buches Judit (Jdt) 
in beachtlicher Weise. Sie legt einen überaus reichhaltigen und anregenden 
Kommentar vor, dessen besonderer Reiz darin liegt, dass DG sich Jdt 
auch von ihrem Fachgebiet her zuwendet. Ihre Kenntnis der griechischen 
Literatur aus der klassischen und der hellenistischen Zeit erlaubt es ihr, 
sowohl in der Einleitung als auch bei der Kommentierung, über die stets 
ausführlich angegebenen biblischen Bezugstexte hinaus immer wieder 
auf griechische Texte zu verweisen, die den Autor von Jdt bei der Abfassung 
seines Buches inspiriert haben kónnten. DG kennt die internationale Fach- 
diskussion zur Auslegung der Juditerzáhlung und zieht sie ausgiebig 
heran. Die umfangreiche “Bibliography” (477-498) umfasst außer englischen, 
deutschen und franzósischen Veróffentlichungen auch Beitràge in Ivrit. 

Als Grundlage ihrer Arbeit hat DG den griechischen Text gewählt, den 
Robert Hanhart in der Göttinger Septuaginta erstellt hat. Immer wieder 
macht sie auf Abänderungen des griechischen Textes in der Vulgata des 
Hieronymus aufmerksam und nennt mögliche Gründe dafür. Mit Recht 
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verweist DG gleich zu Beginn ihres Einleitungsteils auf die Bedeutung 
der ausdrücklichen Fiktionalitàt dieses Buches für das Verstándnis und 
eine sachgemäße Auslegung (5, 8). 

Die "Introduction" (1-109), in der DG die Ergebnisse ihrer Arbeit an 
Jdt zusammenfasst, ist in sieben Abschnitte unterteilt. Der erste “Prelimi- 
naries: The Story, Structure, and Message of Judith" (3-10) gibt in groBen 
Zügen den Erzählfaden wieder, wie er sich bei einer oberflächlichen Lektüre 
zeigt, und erórtert mógliche Eindrücke und Irritationen der Leser. Eine 
Gliederung der Erzáhlung wird jedoch weder hier noch an einer anderen 
Stelle des Kommentars vorgenommen. Die Aufteilung des Kommentarteils 
“Translation and Commentary" (113-476), die nach ungefähren inhaltlichen 
Gesichtspunkten in 15 Abschnitte (A.-O.) vorgenommen ist, geschieht 
ohne die Beachtung präziser literarischer Signale. Auch in den 15 Ab- 
schnitten vermisst der Leser eine Analyse der jeweiligen literarischen 
Struktur. DG kennt zwar viele der in der Sekundärliteratur vorgebrachten 
Gliederungsvorschlage, überprüft sie aber nicht náher auf ihre Stichhaltigkeit 
hin. An der Einheitlichkeit der jüdischen Erzählung (einschließlich des 
Hymnus Jdt 16) besteht kein Zweifel. 

Im zweiten Abschnitt “Transmission, Canonicity and Later Jewish 
Tradition" (11-25) ist die kundige Erórterung der Fragen bezüglich der 
mittelalterlichen, aus der Vulgata-Tradition herzuleitenden hebräischen 
Fassungen des Judit-Stoffes hervorzuheben. Im dritten Abschnitt *Dating 
Judith: History, Geography and Historicity" (26-44) befürwortet DG die 
Jahre um 100 v. Chr. nach einer wohlabgewogenen Zusammenstellung 
der in der Forschung vorgetragenen Argumente für die Entstehungszeit 
des Buches. Als Entstehungsort halt DG Palàstina für wahrscheinlicher 
als einen Ort in der Diaspora (z.B. Alexandria). Im vierten Abschnitt (45-56) 
erórtert DG die schon von vielen Auslegern aufgezeigten Anspielungen 
und Zitate und die Rückbezüge der Juditerzáhlung auf Situationen und 
Charaktere in den àlteren biblischen Büchern und zeichnet anhand der 
Auswahl der biblischen Texte, Stoffe und Figuren und ihrer Mischung, 
Verdichtung und Neufügung die Eigenart des Verfassers, der, wie DG mit 
Recht mehrfach hervorhebt, als Bibeltext ausschlieBlich die Septuaginta 
benutzt. 

Besonders hervorzuheben ist der fünfte Abschnitt “Judith against the 
Background of Greek Literature" (57-78), in dem DG an zahllosen Beispielen 
wahrscheinlich macht, dass der Verfasser des Juditbuches auBer mit der 
griechischen Bibel auch mit den Werken griechischer Schriftsteller vertraut 
war, vor allem mit Herodot, móglicherweise auch mit Ktesias, Xenophon 
oder Polybios. 

Der sechste Abschnitt “Original Language and Milieu” (79-97) besticht 
zunáchst durch seine umfassende Kenntnis der internationalen Diskussion 
zu der Frage, ob das Buch Judit die Übersetzung eines hebräischen (oder 
aramäischen) Originals ist oder schon ursprünglich auf Griechisch konzipiert 
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und formuliert wurde. DG teilt dem Leser die früher oft für eine semitische 
Originalfassung angeführten Beobachtungen, vor allem in den erzáhlenden 
Teilen von Jdt, ebenso wie die in der neueren Forschung (Engel, Rakel, 
Schmitz, Corley, Joosten) vorgetragenen Argumente zugunsten der Auf- 
fassung, dass Jdt von vornherein auf Griechisch verfasst wurde, ausführlich 
mit. Auch später im Kommentar stellt DG mehrfach heraus, dass der Re- 
ferenztext von Jdt sprachlich und inhaltlich die Septuaginta ist (auch und 
gerade, wo diese vom masoretischen Text abweicht) und dass bei vielen 
Wendungen, besonders in den Reden und Gebeten, und bei mehreren se- 
mantischen Nuancierungen eine hebräische Vorlage unwahrscheinlich ist 
(z.B. 159. 164. 203. 215. 227. 2776. 285. 312. 321. 360. 324. 388. 391. 398 und 
öfter). Umfassend und eindrücklich zeigt DG die Bedeutung der griechischen 
Literatur für Wörter, Motive und Erzáhlzüge in Jdt auf. Sie weist sogar 
selbst darauf hin, dass Sprache und Stil eines Werkes zwar sowohl vom 
Autor als auch vom Übersetzer geprägt sein kónnen, für die Mischung 
der Inhaltselemente jedoch nur der Autor bestimmend ist. Dann aber 
scheint sie sich gegen die aus den Argumenten zu ziehende Schlussfolgerung, 
dass Griechisch die Originalsprache von Jdt ist, zu stráuben: “This is a 
seductive solution, but none of the arguments presented here is definitive, 
and the question of the original language of Judith must remain open at 
present" (97). Dieses Offenlassen belastet den gesamten Kommentar und 
verhindert eine angemessene Auswertung z.B. des für den Aufbau des 
Buches grundlegenden Zitats in Jdt 9,7; 16,2 aus Ex 15,3'**, das erheblich 
von Ex 15,3"T abweicht, und mehrerer Züge der Erzählung. 

Der siebte Abschnitt der Einleitung “The Figure of Judith: Between Fe- 
minism and Theology" (98-109) kommt durch eine aufmerksame Darlegung 
der vielfach ungewóhnlichen Züge der Hauptfigur des Buches und der 
Weise, wie ihr Reden und ihr Verhalten beschrieben wird, zu dem überzeu- 
genden Urteil, dass in Jdt keine weibliche Stimme zu vernehmen ist und 
nirgends eine spezifisch weibliche Perspektive erkennbar wird (im Unterschied 
z.B. zum Buch Rut). Selbst die Reden und Gebete Judits sind in einer 
eher männlichen Betrachtungsweise formuliert. 

Im zweiten Teil “Translation and Commentary" (111-476) bietet DG 
in den einfach hinter einander gereihten Abschnitten A. bis O. zunáchst 
eine versweise Übersetzung des griechischen Textstücks ins Englische. 
Im darauf folgenden Kommentar steht jeweils eine Übersicht über den 
Inhalt des Abschnitts voran; die historischen, geographischen und sprach- 
lichen Erläuterungen schließen sich dann an Lemmata der englischen 
Übersetzung an. Auffallend ist der schon erwähnte Verzicht auf jegliche 
Beobachtung und Überlegung zur literarischen Struktur des griechischen 
Textes. Zwar ist sich DG durchgehend der ausdrücklichen Fiktionalitàt 
der Erzählung bewusst, aber aufgrund ihrer eigenen umfassenden sprach- 
geschichtlichen, historischen und geographischen Kenntnisse entsteht ge- 
legentlich der Eindruck des *Besserwissens' gegenüber der Juditerzáhlung, 
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wenn Einzelheiten darin als precise" oder ^wrong" (114) bezeichnet werden. 
Dementsprechend ware es z.B. auch sachgemaBer gewesen, der Figur des 
Assyrerkónigs seinen Namen Nabuchodonosor" (dies ist die Form der 
Septuaginta- Wiedergabe des babylonischen Königsnamens Nebukadnezzar) 
zu belassen und ihn nicht immer durch den Namen der historisch identi- 
fizierbaren Gestalt des *Nebuchadnezzar" zu ersetzen; das Gleiche gilt 
für ^Uzziah" anstatt “Ozias”. Gewiss ist es erhellend, wenn DG die Unzahl 
von biblischen und auBerbiblischen Ortsangaben, Figuren und Motiven 
erórtert, die in Jdt zu einer neuen Erzählung mit neuen Figuren in einer 
weithin fiktiven Geographie zusammengefügt wurden. Aber der Kom- 
mentarleser wünscht sich über die Untersuchung der Herkunft der neu 
komponierten Elemente hinaus öfter auch eine Deutung, was wohl der 
Sinn und die Absicht dieser Zusammenstellung von Elementen aus verschie- 
denen Epochen, Gegenden und Kulturen zu einer neuen fiktiven Erzählung 
war. Insofern scheint die Fiktionalität nicht ganz ausreichend ausgewertet zu 
werden für die Erzählabsicht des Buches. 

Ausdrücke wie “lying tale... lying speech” (216. 220 u.ö.) in Bezug 
auf Jdt 11 erscheinen weniger geeignet, wenn man eine (moralisch abzuleh- 
nende) “Lüge” von einer “Falschaussage” (moralisch neutral, die Bewertung 
hängt von einer Güterabwägung ab) unterscheidet. Mit Recht erläutert 
DG (418-422) sehr ausführlich, warum und wie der Ammoniter Achior 
“dem Haus Israel hinzugefügt wurde" und stellt ihn in eine Reihe mit anderen 
Figuren in der hellenistisch-jüdischen Literatur wie Heliodor, Antiochus 
IV und Ptolemäus Philopator, die schließlich zum Glauben an den Gott 
Israels gelangt seien, wertet ihre Beobachtungen aber nicht für das Her- 
kunftsmilieu und die Originalsprache von Jdt aus. Die Überschrift für die 
"Auswertung" der Tat Judits *M. 14:11 — 15:7: The Assyrians Are Defeated" 
(423) gibt das Erzählte nicht genau wieder, ebenso wenig wie “N. 15:8 — 
16:20: The Israelites Celebrate Their Victory" (437). Exodus 15 und Rich- 
ter 5 (in der Septuagintafassung und nicht in der Fassung des masoreti- 
schen Textes, wie auch DG ganz selbstverständlich annimmt) sind gewiss 
in ihrer Funktion als poetische Neufassung der vorhergehenden Erzáhlungen 
und in vielen Motiven bis zu wörtlichen Zitaten Vorbild für Judit 16, aber 
der wesentliche Unterschied zu den beiden älteren Liedern wird durch 
die genannten Überschriften verdunkelt: In der Juditerzählung greift Gott, 
anders als in den Büchern Exodus und Richter, nicht in den Gang der 
Ereignisse ein, er ist nicht ein Handlungsträger neben anderen, sondern 
der Schópfer von allem und der Herr der Geschichte. Judit hat ganz im 
Vertrauen auf Gott mit eigenem Risiko ihre Tat vollbracht, die Israeliten 
brauchen nur noch die Verfolgung aufzunehmen und Beute zu machen — 
und Gott zu danken und zu preisen. 

Für alle móglichen Einzelfragen jedoch ist der Kommentar von DG 
eine wahre Schatzgrube: für grammatische und stilistische Besonderheiten 
und Feinheiten und bemerkenswerte Hapaxlegomena, für mógliche hebräische 
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Aquivalente zu den bewusst die Septuaginta nachahmenden Wendungen 
(von DG oft “biblical” genannt) des griechischen Textes, besonders in 
den Erzählpartien, ebenso wie für Namen, Figuren und Situationen mit 
größerer oder geringerer Ähnlichkeit in der älteren biblischen, frühjüdischen, 
griechischen und altorientalischen Literatur. DG hat das Verständnis des 
Buches Judit erheblich vorangebracht. 


Via di San Nicola da Tolentino, 13 Helmut ENGEL 
I-00187 Roma 


Teresa Ann ELLIS, ‘Gender’ in the Book of Ben Sira. Divine Wisdom, Erotic 
Poetry, and the Garden of Eden (BZAW 453). Berlin - New York, De 
Gruyter, 2013. xm-290 p. 16 x 23,5. 


In 1982 Warren C. TRENCHARD published a pioneering study on Ben 
Sira's view of women (BJS 38; Chico, CA) and, almost thirty years later, 
in 2011 Ibolya BALLA wrote her doctoral dissertation on family, gender 
and sexuality in Ben Sira (DCLS 8; Berlin — New York). Teresa Ann Ellis’ 
book is thus the third monograph on a subject directly related to women 
in the Book of Ben Sira (BBS). With this acronym she refers to the extant 
Hebrew text. Gender is the key word of her stimulating but at the same 
time complex study due to its hermeneutical strategy. Teresa A. Ellis in- 
vestigates gender “as a discursive category, focusing on the effects of Ben 
Sira's choice of particular sets of human and non-human figures as the 
subjects of his sayings and on his use of biblical figures to extend, im- 
plicitly, the semantic range of the gender-commentary" (1). Ellis’ volume 
was already completed when another study on the same subject was pub- 
lished: Claudia V. CAMP, Ben Sira and the Men Who Handle Books. Gen- 
der and the Rise of Canon-Consciousness (Hebrew Bible Monographs 
50; Sheffield 2013). 

The volume is composed of six chapters and a long Appendix of 55 
pages containing lexical studies and fully annotated translations of biblical 
passages. The first chapter (“Gender and Taxonomies”) is fundamental 
to understand Ellis’ conception about gender and the methodology used 
in the following chapters. Her understanding of gender draws on Bruce 
Lincoln's discourse theory. Essential to all human productions, discourse 
operates at both an individual and a societal level. People not only are 
produced by discourse but also are producers of discourse. Above all, dis- 
course theory (and postcolonial theory) shares with gender theory its con- 
cern about the theme of power. The framework provided by discourse 
theory articulates Ellis' analysis of gender in the book of Ben Sira. Such 
an analysis is applied to a selection of thirty passages. Two small sections 
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on Taxonomies of Gender (Ben Sira's model of gender compared to the 
Greek one) and Parameters for Gender (cf. W.C. Trenchard and C.V. 
Camp's contributions to gender issues in Sirach) conclude these introduc- 
tory pages. 

Chapter Two (“Gender and Impersonal Speech") concentrates on those 
passages from the book of Ben Sira where the two gender categories, mas- 
culine and feminine, are constructed in direct relation to each other, i.e. 
“relational-gender” in Ellis’ words. The question lying at the heart of her 
arguments is: “Can female or feminine ever be anything in itself, and not 
just the boundary that delineates male or masculine?" (34). After a section 
on Ben Sira's colonial status (in an Hellenistic milieu) and his use of cryptic 
speech as a means of resistance to the environment, Ellis focuses on Ben 
Sira's production of impersonal speech. With impersonal speech she 
means "statements that are constrained to express a particular attitude that 
may, or may not, match the writer's personal opinions" (36). Literary gen- 
res (praise and blame), schematic figures (the sage/the fool in 21 — 22; 
the wrong wife/the right wife in 25 — 26) and proverbial statements 
(50,27; 44,4cd.5) are examined specially from the perspective of gender. 
Later the author's attention is directed to the relationship between speech 
and shame in Ben Sira's colonial context (cf. the following gender- 
focused poetic units: 4,20-28; 41,15c — 42,1d and 42,1e-8) and especially 
to the Praise of the Fathers/Ancestors (44 — 50). In Ellis’ view the absence 
of women from this catalogue of biblical figures is due to the genre of 
praise which “disallows combinations of female characters with males" 
(73). For a different opinion, cf. my article “The Absence of Named 
Women from Ben Sira's Praise of the Ancestors", Rewriting Biblical His- 
tory. Essays on Chronicles and Ben Sira in Honor of Pancratius C. Beentjes 
(eds. J. CoRLEY — H. VAN GROL) (DCLS 7; Berlin 2011) 301-317, which 
Ellis erroneously attributes to another scholar (70, note 96 and 259). The 
last section is devoted to a gender-focused passage on appropriate marriage, 
i.e. 25,13-26,3. On this text, cf. my article “Good and Bad Wives in the 
Book of Ben Sira: A Harmless Classification?", The Writings and Later 
Wisdom Books (eds. C.M. MAIER — N. CALDUCH-BENAGES) (The Bible 
and Women: An Encyclopaedia of Exegesis and Cultural History 1.3; At- 
lanta 2014) 109-125. 

In Chapter Three (“Divine Female[s]") the protagonist is the female 
figure of Wisdom whose presence is attested, according to Ellis, in the 
following poetic units: 4,11-19; 6,18-31; 14,20—15,8 and 51,13-30. To be 
precise, however, the poems beginning in 6,18 and 14,20 finish in 6,37 
and 15,10 respectively. In her analysis Ellis highlights not only the simi- 
larities between the description of Wisdom in 6,29-31 (cf. chap. 24) and 
that of Simon, the high priest in 50,5-12 (cf. 45,8-10) but also the fact 
that these similarities are shared by the "family" (wife and sons) of the 
sage (cf. Chart 3-3: Wisdom, the high priest, and the sage: Who has what?, 
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83). Other remarkable aspects are the erotic reading of 4,15; 14,20-27; 
51,13-30 and the strong affinities of the latter with the Song of Songs. 
Particularly interesting are Ellis’ speculations on the “strange woman" of 
Proverbs (Wisdom's counterpart) and the lack of such a counterpart in 
the book of Ben Sira. Ellis posits that the role of the "strange woman" 
(Prov) is subsumed in that of the “wrong woman" (Sir). 

Ellis dedicates Chapter Four (“Human Females") to investigating female 
figures in the book of Ben Sira. Instead of dealing with them separately, 
she uses male/female pairs, i.e. father/mother (3,1-6), son/daughter (7,23- 
25), brother/(sister), and male-friend/wife (33,20-30 among others, see 
Chart 4-6, 113). It is worth mentioning that the category "sister" is not 
extant in the book, which means that the categories of son and daughter 
do not relate to each other but only to the parents. After discussing the 
passages concerning the "intelligent wife" (7,19; 25,8; 26,13; 40,23), the 
differences between Sir 9,1-9 and Prov 6,23-24 on the adulteress, and the 
double unit concerning the adulterer and the adulteress in Sir 23,16-27, 
Ellis carries out a detailed analysis of 42,9-14, a poetic unit which “handles 
themes of gender, shame and speech through the topic of a father’s worries 
about his daughter" (134). Anthropological archaeology and ethnography 
studies (esp. the ones by Carol L. Meyers) orientate her reading of 42,11- 
14 with regard to female social networks. For 42,14 Ellis proposes a new 
translation: “‘Better the evil of a man than the goodness of a woman’ — 
but a daughter who is afraid-before-God is better than any taunt". 

Chapter Five (“Human Female, Biblical Females") is concerned with 
the biblical allusions in Ben Sira's book, especially those to Genesis 1—4 
and the Song of Songs. Special attention is given to Sir 25,24 (Hb/Gr) 
and to the identification of its female figure with Eve claimed by most 
scholars. However, as Ellis rightly observes, “though the language of Sir 
25:24 fits that for Eve in the LXX, the vocabulary of BBS 25:24 does not 
match the language for Eve in the MT" (159). According to her, the 
"woman" in question could be the Greek figure Pandora. Although Eve's 
value is positive and Pandora's is negative, their stories are so similar that 
both figures become interchangeable at the level of narrative. Neverthe- 
less, however exciting this conjecture may seem, it opens the way to an 
extremely hazardous commentary: “the ‘husband’ — the Jewish male to- 
ward whom the discourse is directed — will flourish if he chooses the 
Right Wife/Judaism and languish if he chooses the Wrong Wife/Hel- 
lenism" (163). Another text subject of study 1s 40,18-27, a poetic unit 
which connects Wisdom with the intelligent wife and indirectly with Eve. 
The two last sections are devoted to the (potentially) erotic passages in 
the book such as 4,15.18; 6,26-31; 14,22-27; 51,18-22 (about Wisdom) 
and 26,13-15; 36,18-22; 37,20.24; 40,19c-23 (about the intelligent wife), 
and to the parallels between the book of Ben Sira and the Song of Songs. 
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Chapter Six (“The Discourse of Gender in the Book of Ben Sira”) 
serves as the conclusion of Ellis’ research. As she puts it, “The result of 
the current study is a semantic analysis of the discourse of gender in the 
Book of Ben Sira, based on analysis of gender-focal passages" (187). In 
an attempt to synthesise the obtained results Ellis deals with the relational- 
gender passages (11 out of 17 gender-focal passages), some anomalous 
verses (Sir 25,24 and 42,13 and 14) and, lastly, the category of gender in 
the work of the sage. 

The volume under review is, in my view, both stimulating and com- 
plex. Its complexity derives mainly from the underlying epistemological 
premises. Once the reader gets used to the principles, notions and termi- 
nology of discourse theory, the reading of the volume becomes easier. 
Ellis’ research is stimulating in many aspects, for example, the engage- 
ment with Hellenistic literary, cultural and social models, the attention to 
Ben Sira’s colonial status, the “vocabulary of love" used to illustrate the 
search for Wisdom, the links with the Song of Songs, the application of 
the relational-gender category and, above all, the emphasis on wordplay 
and its effects on the discourse. My opinion differs from that of Ellis in 
some questions, i.e. the criteria for choosing the biblical figures in the 
Praise of the Fathers/Ancestors and the interpretation of some specific 
verses (4,18; 25,24; 28,15). With respect to the format, the insertion of 
63 charts throughout the text and the addition of an enormous appendix 
at the end of the volume seem to me not a good choice. 

All in all, Ellis’ study is a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of gender in the book of Ben Sira. Her acute analysis and inspiring alter- 
native readings shed light on a difficult subject which certainly deserves 
further attention in the future. 


Pontifical Gregorian University Nuria CALDUCH-BENAGES 
Piazza della Pilotta, 4 
I-00187-Roma 


Tawny HoLM, Of Courtiers and Kings. The Biblical Daniel Narratives 
and Ancient Story-Collections (Explorations in Ancient Near Eastern 
Civilizations 1). Winona Lake, Eisenbrauns, 2013. xv-576 p. 16 x 23,5. 
$ 64.50 


In this lengthy monograph, Holm “aims to situate the book of Daniel 
against the background of story-collections, an ancient genre that first ap- 
peared in Egypt in mid-second millennium B.C.E. with the Tales of King 
Cheops Court in Papyrus Westcar. It seeks to compare Daniel 1—6, first, 
to an explicit definition of the story-collection and, second, to specific 
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bodies of story-collections and other related material in the ancient Near 
East and its environs, with special attention given to Egyptian court tales, 
a large corpus mostly neglected by previous biblical scholars. ...[I]t brings 
both a new approach and new evidence to the field of Daniel studies..." 
(3). Holm's approach is encyclopedic in nature, citing references in hun- 
dreds of footnotes, thankfully placed at the bottom of the page; she has 
obviously studied and absorbed a vast amount of information about story- 
collections in the long Bibliography that includes all the references given 
in the footnotes. Her most frequent references are to J.J. Collins's fifteen 
works relating in one way or another to the Book of Daniel (especially 
Daniel: A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, with an essay, “The Influ- 
ence of Daniel on the New Testament" by A. Yarbro Collins [Minneapolis 
1993]. In my review I shall highlight only some of the points that Holm 
analyzes in this often-overloaded study. 

Her book has six chapters: (1) Introduction; (2) The Story-Collection 
Genre: Survey and Prospect; (3) The Story-Collection and Related Mate- 
rial in Antiquity; (4) The Book of Daniel in Light of the Story-Collection 
Genre; (5) The Book of Daniel in Light of Ancient Near Eastern Story- 
Collections and Related Material; (6) Conclusions. She approaches Daniel 
1-6 and their inclusion into the biblical editions of the book “within the 
context of story-collections and story-cycles in the Ancient Near East and 
considers a wide variety of corpora, some of which have not been suffi- 
ciently utilized to date" (8). The reason why her book is so lengthy is that 
she examines so many corpora whose relevance to the Book of Daniel 
(especially chaps. 1—6) does not always seem apparent to me, as I shall 
indicate below. 

In chap. 2, she agrees with H. Cooper, who devised a working defini- 
tion of the story-collection genre: *A story-collection is a collection of 
separable tales compiled and written, or more probably rewritten, essen- 
tially by a single author; and it circulates in a recognisably coherent form" 
(The Structure of the Canterbury Tales [London 1983] 12). In her analysis 
ofthe story-collection genre, Holm examines a variety of examples in de- 
tail (e.g., Chaucer, Canterbury Tales; Boccaccio, The Decameron; The 
Arabian Nights; Grimm's, Fairy Tales) and then attempts to show how 
Daniel 1-6 incorporates many features of the genre. In her attempt to be 
complete in relating her examples, she often repeats herself—perhaps an 
unavoidable weakness in this kind of book. 

In the overly long chap. 3 (45-183), she analyzes many story-collec- 
tions in antiquity. She has a working knowledge of the pertinent primary 
literature in various languages, including Latin, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, 
Demotic, Arabic, and Akkadian; and she provides translations (mostly her 
own) of the cited texts. She points out that Egyptian courtiers who are 
skilled political and religious advisers as well as wonder workers find 
their parallel in Daniel who is “chief of the magicians” in Daniel 4 and 5 
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and political adviser and/or dream interpreter in chaps. 2, 4, and 6. Even 
Daniel's three companions in chap. 3 have a close analogue in Egyptian 
stories where the fiery furnace as capital punishment is inflicted on offi- 
cials who are guilty of treason or sacrilege (183). 

In chap. 4, which is much too long (184-330), Holm has as her goal 
to examine the basic characteristics of Daniel 1—6 as an independent story 
collection before it was joined to the other chapters ofthe book. She does 
this analysis against the explicit definition of a story collection, as defined 
in her chap. 2. This procedure will illuminate the various stages in the 
composition of Daniel and the final main editions of the book: the Hebrew 
and Aramaic MT; the Old Greek (OG) and so-called Theodotion-Daniel 
(Theod.) both of which differ greatly from the MT in chap. 3; and the two 
Greek forms that differ from each other in chaps. 4—6. As in other parts 
of her study, Holm examines the opinions of innumerable other scholars 
who have written on story collections. Perhaps much of this extensive, 
and often repetitive, material could have been omitted with the result of 
giving her study a much-needed focus. 

Holm then attempts to offer a coherent explanation of the arrangement, 
structure, and contents of the Book of Daniel in the various editions, with 
particular attention to chaps. 4—6 that differ widely (as I already noted 
above) in the MT and the two Greek forms. She explains how Daniel, or 
portions thereof, in the MT, OG, and Theod. are variant editions devel- 
oping along parallel lines. She analyzes the final forms of MT Daniel. 
OG Daniel, and Theod. Daniel in order to understand each edition. The 
individual stories of chaps. 1—6 circulated independently during the late 
Persian and Hellenistic periods. Then three narratives were collected and 
circulated together to become the Vorlage or some form of MT 3,31—6,29. 
Two divergent traditions of these stories began to develop and eventually 
became the MT and the OG. Holm writes: “A larger collection of tales 
was compiled in the Hellenistic period, chs. 2-6, with ch. 1, or some form 
of it, attached as an introduction. Shortly thereafter, in the early part of 
Antiochus' persecution, the Aramaic vision (ch. 7) was composed and 
may have circulated with the Aramaic tales for a brief period. Finally, Hebrew 
chs. 8-12 were added and ch. 1 translated into Hebrew as a frame for the 
Aramaic chapters by approximately 164 B.C.E." (241). Against this outline 
that seems to address the many features of the MT, Holm discusses the views 
of other scholars who agree with her or propose other ideas. 

She then addresses the MT collection of stories and visions in Daniel 
1-12. She claims that it is almost certain that the schematization of history 
into four kingdoms in Daniel 2 influenced the order of the visions in the 
rest of the MT. The story collection had a particular view of revelation 
and needed to interpret dreams as well as visions. Finally, the Hebrew 
term for the *wise" in Dan 1,4, *which refers to those exiled to Babylon, 
is used again in Dan 11:33, 35, and 12:3 as the term for the wise Jews as 
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opposed to the unwise" (283). Holm discusses the two Greek forms that 
added the two stories of Susanna and Bel and the Serpent, and in chap 3 
the poetic Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Young Men, with 
prose pieces connecting them. 

She provides a useful four-column chart (302-303) giving the chapter 
arrangements in the editions of Daniel: MT, Theod., OG (MS 88, Syh), 
OG (Pap. 967). Many of the ancient Near Eastern sources (377-414) that 
Holm sees as possibly relevant to the Daniel story collection seem very 
unlikely to me. She states: “The provenance of the Daniel tales may still 
be an open question, but there was likely more influence from Egypt than 
has previously been supposed" (478). In her concluding chapter she ad- 
mits that “discerning every step in the composition history of the Book 
of Daniel may not be an attainable goal" (488). Nonetheless, she had made 
a valiant attempt to understand this composition history. 

After the extensive Bibliography (492-557), there are three indexes: 
Authors, Scripture, and Subjects; these make her vast study somewhat 
easy to use. 


The Catholic University of America Alexander A. Di LELLA 
Washington, DC 20064 
U.S.A. 
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Novum Testamentum 


Laura C. SWEAT, The Theological Role of Paradox in the Gospel of Mark 
(Library of New Testament Studies 492). London — New Delhi, 
Bloomsbury, 2013. xiv-208 p. 16 x 24. £ 65.00 


This monograph is a revised version of the author's PhD dissertation 
that she submitted to the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary in 
2011. While scholars have long recognized a number of paradoxes in 
Mark's Gospel, L.C. Sweat contends that they do not merely teach readers 
about the nature of discipleship or Christology per se but that they also 
point to God's mysterious activity. Since God's ways lie beyond human 
comprehension, paradox, in the author's opinion, is a literary device that 
provides insight into the divine nature. She defines paradox as “two in- 
dependently valid statements that are jointly inconsistent or self-contra- 
dictory” that taken together express a profound truth (13). In the first half 
of the book, she examines the parables in Mark 4, with vv. 10-12 func- 
tioning as the foundation for her argument, demonstrating three ways ap- 
parently contradictory claims, or paradoxes, function in Mark to reveal 
God's action: revelation and concealment, confirmation and contradiction, 
and wastefulness and goodness. In the second half, she turns to four nar- 
ratives that manifest these paradoxical categories: the anointing of Jesus 
for burial (14,3-9), Gethsemane (14,27-42), the crucifixion (15,22-39), 
and the resurrection (16,1-8). 

Sweat cites Mark 4,22 as the text that explicitly refers to the paradoxical 
motif of concealment and revelation which she argues Mark begins to 
elucidate in 4,10-12. The author rightly dismisses the notion that the latter 
passage expresses a "divine determinism" and instead proposes that those 
on the “outside” (4,11) as well as those “inside” or “around Jesus" (4,10) 
both have meaningful roles in God's kingdom. Since those “inside” are 
given the mystery, though they do not understand it, the message of Mark 
4,10-12 *...embodies the paradox of God's activity by concealing its con- 
tents (particularly from Mark's audience) and revealing its presence" (41). 
The “insiders”, then, do not have any epistemological privilege over the 
“outsiders”. She supports this by arguing that both groups are indistin- 
guishable. However, the author does not sufficiently deal with evidence 
that undermines her case. For instance, "those who were around him along 
with the twelve" (4,10) is the same group, or at least associated with those 
"who sat around him" in 3,34 who constitute Jesus' new family, which is 
recognized by a number of commentators. 

She concludes this chapter with a brief analysis of 4,21-32 arguing that 
these sections of teaching support the theme of concealment and revelation 
introduced in 4,10-12. Although space prohibits a treatment of her exegesis 
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of all of these verses, her analysis of 4,21-22 begins with the accurate ob- 
servation that ^while the purpose of concealment may still be incongruous 
to Mark’s audience, the end result, or telos, of it is clear: concealment 
leads to revelation” (56). The author contends that Mark does not, how- 
ever, make known how much of the revelation will be comprehensible at 
the eschaton so that “...there is no guarantee that understanding follows 
the end of paradoxes” (56). In response, vv. 21-22 have less to do with 
the parousia and more to do with reflecting God’s willingness to make 
known mysteries now, an issue which Sweat does not address. Jesus him- 
self holds out this possibility: “Let anyone with ears to hear listen (v. 23)!” 

In chapter three, the author examines in detail Mark’s use of Isa 6,9- 
10 in 4,10-12 and argues that the former text's message of judicial blind- 
ing and deafening is not only confirmed in Mark's Gospel but also 
countered at various points, which points to the paradox of divine activity. 
While I agree with her assessment of the ways in which Mark confirms 
the message of Isaiah 6, I am less convinced by Sweat's arguments that 
Mark counters it. For instance, she argues that the healing of the blind 
men in 8,22-26 and 10,46-52 runs against the grain of Isaiah 6 and *... 
demonstrates that God's action 1s not limited to one scripture text, or even 
scripture quotations at all” (71). It is unclear to me how the preceding 
statement relates to these pericopae as there is no indication in these texts 
that Mark is undermining Isaiah 6. While the two blind men likely sym- 
bolize the blindness of the disciples, as the author correctly notes, they 
also express that gaining spiritual perception is contingent upon faith, 
which in their case effects the restoration of physical sight. These texts 
reveal that faith is the antidote for concealment, which dissolves the au- 
thor's case for paradox at this point. 

Looking at the motifs of “repentance” and “forgiveness” in Mark 4,12, 
Sweat argues that the latter is both confirmed and countered in Mark 3 
claiming that Jesus makes a contradictory statement about forgiveness in 
vv. 28-29. She claims that “these verses remain paradoxical: forgiveness 
is guaranteed at least to some people. But forgiveness is withheld from 
all who blaspheme against the Holy Spirit” (72). It seems to me that the 
author is misreading this proverbial statement of Jesus that actually high- 
lights the abounding mercy of God to forgive all sins committed by hu- 
manity except one, which, in context, is attributing the saving work of 
God to Satan. If one is indeed guilty of such a thing, then repentance and 
belief in the Gospel (1,14) is obviated thereby making forgiveness an im- 
possibility. I do not see anything paradoxical about this; rather we have 
two, non-contradictory absolute statements that maintain their internal 
logic when viewed together in the wider context of Mark. 

In the last chapter of the first section of her book, Sweat considers the 
paradoxes of waste and abundance in the parable of the sower and its in- 
terpretation (4,3-9.13-20). Her argument here is quite strong as it is clear 
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that the sower has little regard for the type of soil on which his seed falls. 
She correctly states that “depending on the soil, the sower either produces 
no harvest, or a plentiful harvest" (81). In the interpretation, the seed, 
which represents the word, is wasted for a variety of reasons: demonic 
activity (v. 15), persecution (v. 17), or the things of this world (v. 18). 
Where I part company with Sweat is her conclusion that “the causes that 
prevent fruitfulness are not internal to the person, nor are they external 
causes originating with Satan. Instead, in 4,10-12, they are external causes 
of divine origin" (86). However, the text does not indicate that God is ar- 
bitrarily blinding and deafening some so that they will not receive the 
word. Rather, there are explicit reasons, both internal and external, offered 
in the interpretation for why the seed does not take root. 

In the first chapter of the second section of the book, she discusses the 
anointing of Jesus at Bethany (14,1-11) in which she argues that anointing 
Jesus for death with such an abundant quantity of expensive perfume is 
wasteful since he will not remain dead (14,8). However, Jesus deems it a 
“good work" (14,6). Sweat convincingly concludes: “the costly anointing 
of the Christ [who will soon die, only] to be resurrected accentuates the 
paradox of waste and goodness. Moreover, waste and goodness function as 
theological correlates to the Christological paradox of a crucified messiah" 
(96). At the crucifixion, it does appear that God has wasted his beloved son 
who dies a criminal's death, but his resurrection three days later vindicates 
everything he said about the theological significance of his passion which 
leads to an abundant redemption, that he is, for example, a “ransom for 
many" (10,45), all of which is orchestrated by God himself. 

In chapter six, she argues that the paradox of confirming and challenging 
Scripture is at work in the Gethsemane narrative (14,27-42). While Jesus 
quotes Zech 13,7 in Mark 14,27 to confirm that the crucifixion will lead to 
the scattering of the disciples and that he himself will be struck down as 
the shepherd, his prayer in Gethsemane that the cup of suffering pass from 
him “... counters the force of this Scripture by asking God, who can do all 
things, to fulfill scriptures dynamically? (115). Iam unconvinced that Jesus" 
Gethsemane prayer counters his use of Scripture about the theological sig- 
nificance of his suffering and death and that he is looking for some other 
scripturally justified way out. The burden of proof rests on the author to 
sustain this as there are a number of allusions and echoes to OT texts from 
the mouth of Jesus that underscore that he indeed knew he had to die and 
why (e.g. 10,45; 14,24). I do realize that just because Jesus knew he had to 
die, this does not mean that he wanted to see his fate fulfilled, but I do not 
see the logic running in the other direction as Sweat implies: since Jesus 
does not want to die, he is therefore trying to marshal Scripture against it. 

I conclude this review with Sweat's argument in chapter seven that the 
paradox of revelation and concealment is at work in Mark's account of the 
crucifixion. The author is quite right that the activity of God is more pro- 
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nounced here than earlier in the Gospel. She contends that "revelation occurs 
in concealment" (134) when, first, the centurion declares that Jesus is God's 
son and, second, when God uses Jesus' enemies to bring about his saving 
purposes. Considering only the former, the declaration of the centurion is 
only “concealed revelation" if Sweat's argument holds that this individual 
makes an “...ambiguously ironic statement at Jesus’ crucifixion” (138). The 
author argues that in other moments when Jesus' familial status is affirmed 
there is a level of concealment of God's voice. In the baptism, Jesus only 
hears the divine voice, and in the transfiguration account the clouds obscure 
it. However, the voice is clearly God's in both instances, and it is understood 
as such by Mark's audience, which she states at the beginning of her work 
is the level on which Mark's paradoxes primarily function (27). The same is 
true for the centurion. Upon witnessing Jesus' death, he recognizes the cru- 
cified messiah and makes it known: “Truly this man was God's Son!” 
(15,39) which recalls the other statements earlier in Mark. This is revelation 
for the sake of those listening both in the narrative world and especially in 
Mark's audience, which highlights God's involvement in the crucifixion un- 
ambiguously revealing the identity of Jesus, not concealing it. 

Although I do not agree with many of the exegetical conclusions that 
Sweat forms to defend her larger argument, I do think that this work makes 
a valuable contribution to understanding the role of God in Mark's narra- 
tive. This aspect of Markan studies does not receive the attention that it 
deserves mainly because of the absence of God's repeated direct involve- 
ment in the narrative, but examining paradoxical moments may provide 
another means of addressing this deficiency. It 1s crucial, however, that the 
exegetical work is not unduly influenced by the larger argument which, 
unfortunately, seems to be the case in a number of instances in this work. 


Ambrose University Robert S. SNow 
150 Ambrose Circle, SW 

Calgary, AB T3H 0L5 

Canada 


Peter-Ben Swrr, Paradigms of Being in Christ. A Study of the Epistle to 
the Philippians (Library of New Testament Studies 476). London — 
New Delhi 2013, Bloomsbury, 2013. xtv-202 p. 16 x 24. £ 55.00 


Il libro è una monografia dedicata all'uso dell'exemplum nella lettera 
ai Filippesi. L'autore è professore straordinario di teologia vetero-cattolica 
all'Università di Utrecht, docente lettore per il Nuovo Testamento all’ Uni- 
versità VU di Amsterdam, ricercatore associato nel dipartimento di Nuovo 
Testamento all’Università di Pretoria, infine vice-parroco alla parrocchia 
vetero-cattolica di Amsterdam. 
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Dopo l'indice contenutistico e delle tavole e la lista delle abbreviazioni 
(V-XII), Smit inserisce una premessa (XIII-XIV). In essa egli spiega che il 
suo studio ha origine nella scoperta di una seria discussione sul carattere 
esemplare di Fil 2,5-11, in conseguenza della quale era diventato curioso 
di comprendere come erano utilizzati gli esempi nella letteratura del I sec. 
e in Filippesi, e che é convinto dell'importanza di una continua e consa- 
pevole interazione tra la teologia sistematica e gli studi esegetici. 

Il primo capitolo, in quanto introduzione (1-36), apre il lavoro presen- 
tandone lo scopo e il contesto, la struttura e il metodo, per passare poi a 
delineare l'uso delle analogie nel I sec. e nell'attuale ambito dell’ analisi 
retorica delle lettere paoline. L'autore sostiene che la sua finalità è com- 
prendere il carattere e la funzione degli esempi in Filippesi (1). In ordine 
a ciò si propongono due passaggi: l'approfondimento della teoria e della 
pratica di tali analogie nella retorica greco-romana e un’esegesi conte- 
stuale delle rilevanti sezioni della lettera dove Paolo ricorre all'exemplum. 
L’originalità del lavoro si troverebbe proprio nello studio della modalità 
con la quale l’ Apostolo ricorre a questo genere letterario nella sua epistola 
ai cristiani di Filippi, mentre la letteratura esegetica sarebbe concentrata 
semplicemente sul mero fatto dell'uso dell' exemplum in Filippesi. Inoltre 
Smit intende anche comprendere come tale utilizzo abbia un riflesso sul- 
l'esercizio dell’autorità di Paolo nei confronti della chiesa filippese, atte- 
stando così il carattere ecclesiologico del lavoro. Al livello metodologico 
l’autore opta per un’interpretazione storica dei testi, in quanto cimeli di 
un passato processo di comunicazione, dentro il contesto di un universo 
simbolico (5). L'accurato status quaestionis si sofferma sulla discussione 
riguardo agli esempi in Filippesi, rilevando, con un po' di sufficienza, che 
quasi tutti i recenti studi sulla lettera non prendono in considerazione la 
retorica dell' exemplum nel I sec. Per questo Smit vi dedica spazio, giun- 
gendo a mostrare, con l'ausilio di altri contributi sull'argomento, che al- 
l'epoca di Paolo l'esempio non ha valore logico come teorizzava 
Aristotele, ma piuttosto illustrativo. L'introduzione si chiude con l'oppor- 
tuna precisazione del rapporto stretto tra epistolografia e retorica nel 
mondo greco-romano e quindi negli studi paolini, arrivando a etichettare 
Filippesi come una lettera dal genere retorico deliberativo. Questo inizio 
del lavoro é sicuramente valido e interessante, anche se si espone a una 
precomprensione metodologica che inficia l'esegesi, cosi da trovare nel 
testo della lettera ciò che si è già enucleato nell’approfondimento del con- 
testo storico e culturale coevo. Ciò appare evidente ad esempio per l'in- 
dividuazione del genere retorico di Filippesi che l’autore chiarisce senza 
aver proceduto prima a una seria analisi del dettato testuale. 

Il secondo capitolo (37-78) è dedicato allo sfondo comunicativo, cioè 
al genere, alla struttura, agli scopi e al contesto di Filippesi. Essa è vista 
prima di tutto come una lettera ellenistica, dal carattere non-letterario e 
quindi con una struttura non definita. A tal proposito Smit propone un 
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piano un po’ sommario e disarticolato dell’epistola che comunque consi- 
dera come unitaria: indirizzo e saluto (1,1-2), ringraziamento e preghiera 
(1,3-11), apertura (1,12-26), raccomandazioni e richieste (1,27—4,1), ri- 
chieste finali (4,2-9), espressione di gioia per il ricevimento di un dono 
(4,10-20), saluti finali (4,21-22) e augurio finale di grazia (4,23). Infatti in 
questa proposta si passa da unità che comprendono piü capitoli insieme 
ad altre che riguardano un solo versetto, inoltre non si capisce quale sarebbe 
il corpus epistolare. Successivamente l'autore [seguendo J.T. REED, A Dis- 
course Analysis of Philippians. Method and Rhetoric in the Debate over 
Literary Integrity (JSNTS 136; Sheffield 1997)] individua il genere episto- 
lare prevalente come quello di una lettera personale di esortazione e si sof- 
ferma poi sul tempo, il luogo e la situazione di composizione di Filippesi e 
dei suoi destinatari. Il capitolo è concluso con le ragioni comunicative per 
l'estensione dell'epistola che l'autore sintetizza in quattro: 1. Rendimento 
di grazie, augurio di bene, scambio di informazioni e contatti; 2. Richieste 
e istruzioni riguardo a questioni correnti a Filippi; 3. La presenza degli av- 
versari di Paolo e dei Filippesi; 4. Ringraziamento per un dono. Ancora una 
volta tali posizioni di Smit si mostrano ben ponderate, ma si espongono al 
pericolo della suddetta precomprensione metodologica e oltretutto sono si- 
curamente più adatte e utili all'interno di un commentario che in una mo- 
nografia come questa dove non sembrano mostrare tutta la loro necessità. 

Finalmente con il terzo capitolo, riguardante i modelli di identità in 
Filippesi, giungiamo al cuore del libro (79-155) e con esso all'analisi dei 
testi della lettera dove sono presenti gli exempla. Si comincia con il pa- 
radigma cristologico che si mostra nella sezione di 1,27-2,18 e in parti- 
colare nell'encomio di 2,5-11, si passa agli elementi esemplari che 
contraddistinguono la presentazione di Timoteo ed Epafrodito in 2,19-30, 
per giungere poi al paradigma di Paolo “in Cristo" di 3,1—4,1 e agli exem- 
pla positivi e negativi presenti in Fil 3 e alle loro finalità. Nel capitolo 
Smit usa anche la dispositio retorica senza però motivare a sufficienza le 
scelte in merito alle propositiones e alla probationes che sarebbero pre- 
senti in 1,27-2,18 e in 3,1—4,1. D'altra parte è da segnalare l'esegesi at- 
tenta e minuziosa dei testi in ordine a mostrare, anche alla luce dell’eredità 
classica, le loro caratteristiche esemplari. Così come illuminanti sono 
anche gli studi di 2,5-11 nella prospettiva dell'elogio e di 3,1—4,1 in 
quella della periautologia (elogio di sé). In entrambi i casi gli esempi di 
Cristo e di Paolo assumerebbero valore non probativo ma illustrativo a 
vantaggio dei destinatari e riguardo all’identità esistenziale dell’“essere 
in Cristo”, ulteriormente testimoniata anche nel modo di agire di Timoteo 
e Epafrodito. Il problema più grosso sollevato da questo capitolo è l’in- 
terpretazione di év Xptot@ "Inoo0 (2,5b) in riferimento all’incorpora- 
zione dei cristiani a Cristo, poiché il rinvio del testo appare invece alla 
persona singola di Gesù Cristo che immediatamente dopo è designato con 
il pronome relativo óc (2,6); da qui Smit sviluppa la sua idea di identità 
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“In Cristo", legata all'utilizzo degli exempla nella lettera. Discutibili sono 
anche le scelte di leggere, senza un'adeguata dimostrazione, l'elemento 
della pre-esistenza divina di Cristo in 2,6 e quella di interpretare l'esempio 
dell’ Apostolo a partire dalla comprensione coeva della mascolinità, que- 
stione che appare del tutto estranea alla lettera del testo paolino. 

Il quarto capitolo coincide con le conclusioni (158-164), interessanti ma 
non del tutto originali, riguardanti il ruolo degli exempla in Filippesi. L’esi- 
stenza di tali elementi, concentrata in 1,27—2,18 e in 3,1—4,1, ma presente 
più velatamente anche in altri passaggi depone a favore della coerenza e 
dell'unità della lettera. Essa, muovendosi all'interno del genere retorico de- 
liberativo, vuol comunicare un coerente modello di comportamento per i 
credenti filippesi che, come il loro evangelizzatore, sono chiamati a fronteg- 
giare difficoltà e sofferenze ma, allo stesso tempo, sono segnati dalla spe- 
ranza escatologica. Infine l’ Apostolo, modellando il proprio esempio su 
quello di Cristo, si rifà, come avviene nella retorica greco-romana, a una tra- 
dizione comune tra autore e destinatari rafforzando la sua autorità sui Filip- 
pesi e mostrando concretamente la vita “in Cristo" che intende loro proporre. 

Il volume si chiude con la bibliografia, l’indice degli autori e quello 
delle citazioni bibliche e dei testi antichi (165-202). La letteratura utilizzata 
da Smit è ampia e aggiornata, con contributi in inglese, francese, tedesco 
e italiano. Nella bibliografia notiamo però la mancanza delle edizioni cri- 
tiche dei testi classici citati, e quelle più rilevanti del commentario a Filip- 
pesi di Aletti e dei contributi di Pernot su elogio e periautologia, lavori 
che avrebbero giovato a Smit proprio in ragione della sua attenzione alla 
retorica e all’utilizzo della stessa nell’ambito delle lettere di Paolo. 

In conclusione è da segnalare come l’autore si esprima con un inglese ge- 
neralmente lineare così da rendere il libro leggibile e come esso sia stato ade- 
guatamente rivisto al livello redazionale. Spiace soltanto segnalare alcuni 
errori di trascrizione o di traduzione dell'italiano (14 n. 72; 15 riga 4 e n. 77; 
16 n. 87; 118 n. 203; 119 n. 206; 166 riga 39). Forse è da leggere in tale ottica 
anche il fatto che Smit attribuisce all'autore di questa recensione la proposta 
di un esempio periautologico in 3,1—4,1, invece di quella di una periauto- 
logia con valore paradigmatico per l'imitazione degli ascoltatori (14 riga 24), 
una suddivisione in due exempla di 3,1—4,1 con una rispettiva assegnazione 
di versetti fuori luogo (122 n. 225) e l'idea di una propositio in 3,2, mentre 
si tratta semplicemente di una proposizione in senso sintattico (123 n. 242). 

In generale, nonostante le osservazioni critiche avanzate, è da ricono- 
scere come l'autore della monografia sia ben documentato nella ricerca e 
ben approfondito nell'analisi, facendo cosi del suo libro un testo valido e 
utile anche per ulteriori studi su Filippesi e sull’uso degli exempla nel 
corpus paulinum. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Francesco BIANCHINI 
Città del Vaticano 
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Anette Bourland HUIZENGA, Moral Education for Women in the Pastoral 
and Pythagorean Letters. Philosophers of the Household (Supple- 
ments to Novum Testamentum 147). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2013, x- 
435 p. 16 x 24. € 164 — $ 229.00 


There are relatively few reworked doctoral theses that are a delight to 
read, but this is one that is both easy to read and remarkably informative. The 
study was originally a doctoral dissertation prepared under the direction of 
Margaret M. Mitchell and presented to the Divinity School at the University 
of Chicago in 2010. Both the author and her major professor deserve com- 
mendation for the production of a clearly written and flowing manuscript. 

As the title suggests, the book readily divides into two parts, the se- 
quence of which is inverse to their appearance in the title. The Pythagorean 
Women's Letters are a collection — perhaps more accurately styled a pair 
of collections — of five pseudonymous texts attributed to women associ- 
ated with Pythagoras, the great sixth century B. C. E. philosopher and 
mathematician. These texts are the two-letter set of Melissa to Kleartea 
and Myia to Phyllis and a three-letter mini corpus attributed to Pythagora's 
wife, Theano to Euboule, Theano to Nikostrate, and Theano to Kallista. 

Since these texts are not readily available to many New Testament schol- 
ars, we can be grateful to the author for including a full English-language 
translation of each of them in her study. The translation is the result of the 
author's own critical examination ofthe extant editions, principally Alfons 
Stádele's Die Briefe des Pythagoras und der Pythagoreer (BKP 115; 
Meisenheim am Glan 1980). Footnoted references to their idiomatic Greek 
and further remarks in the body of the text provide the reader with insight 
into the original language of the text. The full Greek text of the five letters 
appears in the volume as Appendix A, in the back of the book (376-383). 

The subject matter of all five letters consists of issues that are partic- 
ularly relevant to women. Melissa to Kleaerta is ostensibly an instruction 
given by one woman to another dealing with the virtue of sophrosyne, as 
perhaps the epitome of the qualities of a married woman. Although the 
letter touches upon the importance of a human's household management, 
it is principally concerned with a woman's decorum in dress, so that she 
be attractive to her husband rather than to her neighbors. The letter attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras’ daughter, Myia to Phyllis is concerned with the care 
ofa new-born. Although it touches upon the infant's sleep, it is principally 
concerned with the employ of a wet-nurse who is sophron. 

The letters attributed to Pythagoras’ wife, a philosopher in her own 
right, treat the conduct of a married woman who is no-longer the mother 
of a new-born. Theano to Euboule addresses the matter of raising children, 
warning Eubole, in particular, to guard against providing her children with 
excessive luxury and comfort. In a society which tolerated the married 
man's sexual dalliance with prostitutes and slaves, Theano to Nikostrate 
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encourages the married Nikostrate to remember that her role is that of 
companion not one of surveillance. Moreover, the married woman is en- 
couraged not to be overwhelmed by her own sufferings. The common life 
and mutual love should sustain their marital relationship. The third text 
in the Theano corpus, Theano to Kallista, deals with the household 
management which the young wife is expected to learn from an older 
woman. The wife's responsibility is principally the supervision of female 
slaves, whom she is expected to feed properly and treat with due moderation, 
being neither excessively lax nor overly severe. 

After her initial overview of the five letters, Huizenga subjects them 
to a three-fold analysis, passing in review an examination of female 
Pythagorean teachers, the letters' teaching strategies, and the topics for 
women that they address. The author's chapter on teaching strategies 
(129-168) contains a rhetorical analysis of each of the five letters. She 
identifies four of the texts as paraenetic letters while typing Theano to 
Nikostrate as a censorious letter. Her analysis elicits their authors’ use of 
diatribe, antithetical listings, (short) catalogues of virtues and vices, and 
the use of examples. All of these devices are well-known to New Testa- 
ment scholars who find them in abundance in the letters of Paul and in 
the letters of those who write in his name. 

By way of conclusion to the first part of her study, Huizenga argues for 
the existence of “the good woman" topos, in which the idea of sophrosyne 
is particularly prominent. She describes the topos “as illustrating a “femi- 
nine moral topography', a map of the contours of the virtues, moral devel- 
opment, and social responsibilities specific to women" (203). Sophrosyne 
is the woman's "supreme virtue", “the center of a woman's very person” 
(209). Primarily this virtue, in its feminine articulation, requires that a mar- 
ried woman be sexually faithful to her husband but also demands that she 
act as a söphrönös with regard to the entire household. 

In coming to these summary conclusions, Huizenga draws upon the 
ancient treatise On the Sophrosyne of a Woman, attributed to Phintys, a 
female Pythagorean, and on important studies by Helen NORTH (Self- 
Knowledge and Self-Restraint in Greek Literature [Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology 35; Ithaca, NY 1966]) and Abraham MALHERBE (“The 
Virtus Feminarum in 1 Timothy 2:9-15", Renewing Tradition. Studies in 
Texts and Contexts in Honor of James W. Thompson [ed. M. W. Hamilton 
et al.] [Eugene, OR 2006] 45-65). 

On reading the first part of this volume, one who has more than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with the Pastoral Epistles can already anticipate some 
ofthe points that Huizenga will develop in Part Two of her study, the Pas- 
toral Letters. The structure of this second part of the study follows the 
structure of Part One. Accordingly, the reader first encounters Huizenga's 
"introduction" to the three-letter corpus. That none of the three seems to 
have circulated independently of being part of a corpus points to an initial 
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similarity between the Pastoral Epistles and the Pythagorean women's 
letters. Given the focus of her study, it is not surprising that Huizenga 
cites the difference between the views on gender expressed in the Pauline 
homologoumena and those expressed in the Pastorals as an argument in 
favor of the pseudepigraphic character of the Pastoral Letters. 

She argues that the Pastorals have a single author, who is not the apostle 
Paul. Although she treats the old amanuensis hypothesis in a footnote 
(234), she does not dialogue with those contemporary scholars who are 
disinclined to attribute all three texts to a single author. One of these scholars 
is Michel GOURGUES, the author of the first major French-language com- 
mentary on the Pastorals to appear in recent years (Les deux lettres à 
Timothée — La Lettre à Tite [CBNT; Paris 2009]). For him, the Pastoral 
Epistles should not be put “in the same bag". 

Having admitted the scholarly dispute about the date of the Pastorals 
composition, Huizenga opts for a date of composition of the Pastorals 
somewhere around 100 C. E., a “safe” choice, as I read her remarks. Two 
judicious and worthwhile observations that she makes are that the primary 
adversaries addressed in the Pastorals are men whereas women appear in 
a secondary role (239), and that persons of both sexes and of all ages 
would have heard the instructions for persons of the other sex and of dif- 
ferent social statuses (255). 

Huizenga maintains that the Pastorals' instruction for and about 
women in the household of God were intended to be the interpretive key 
to Paul's teaching on women (249). I would take issue with that con- 
tention and would also note that Huizenga seems virtually oblivious to 
the expectation of the end times that colored much of Paul's teaching. Her 
lack of attention to the eschatological context somewhat warps her views 
of the apostle's own teaching on marriage and women, particularly in 1 
Corinthians 7 (240, 244). That lack of attention to the impending eschaton 
recurs when she treats “topics for women" later in her study (341-342). 
In my view, it is impossible to adequately treat Paul's view on marriage 
and women without due attention being paid to the eschatological context 
within which he wrote. 

After her introductory overview of the Pastorals — obviously one in 
which she is particularly attentive to women and women's issues — 
Huizenga devotes three chapters respectively to the teachers and learners, 
teaching strategies, and topics found within the mini-corpus constituted 
by the Pastoral epistles. There is no need to rehearse the content of these 
chapters in any detail, but I would note that the author draws more atten- 
tion to Second Timothy than the ordinary reader might expect. 

Huizenga's detailed and judicious comparison of the Pythagorean and 
Pastorals corpora allows her to place sophrosyne at “the moral center of a 
woman's life" (372). At its center is the married woman's sexual fidelity 
to her husband. From this flow, as it were, four corollaries: 1) the quietness 
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and avoidance of extravagance in dress that signal sexual unavailability; 
2) warnings with regard to circumspect interaction outside the household; 
3) the idea that a woman's fidelity to her husband will result in legitimate 
offspring; and 4) the notion that a sophronos woman's household and 
child-rearing will bring honor to her husband and herself. The author con- 
cludes her study by noting that Clement of Alexandria chose 2 Tim 2,3-5 
as a text to support his own employ of the topos of the good woman. 

I began this review by saying that Moral Education for Women in the 
Pastoral and Pythagorean Letters was a delight to read. To that observa- 
tion I would add that this study makes a significant contribution to femi- 
nist studies of the New Testament, provides a useful introduction to a 
corpus of ancient literature virtually unknown in New Testament studies, 
and constitutes an almost necessary-to-read complement to most scholarly 
studies of the Pastorals. 


P.O. Box 507 Raymond F. COLLINS 
Saunderstown, RI 02874-0507 
U.S.A. 
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Varia 


Reinhard Georg Kratz, Historisches und biblisches Israel. Drei Überblicke 
zum Alten Testament. Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2013. xIx-357 p. 


Cet ouvrage sort de l'ordinaire pour au moins trois raisons. Tout 
d'abord, il présente une synthése des recherches menées par l'auteur de- 
puis une bonne trentaine d'années. En second lieu, il fait le point sur les 
recherches récentes dans les domaines importants de l’exégèse vétéro- 
testamentaire. Enfin, R.G. Kratz aborde le probléme du rapport entre les 
textes bibliques et l’histoire d'Israél (voir le titre), et il le traite en corré- 
lation avec celui de l’histoire de la composition des textes bibliques. Ceci 
dit, la lecture du volume pose quelques problèmes. L'A. reprend trois ar- 
ticles publiés précédemment, mais les notes sont trés succinctes et l'ar- 
gumentation souvent réduite à sa plus simple expression. L'A. renvoie à 
ses nombreuses publications, mais le lecteur de ces pages-ci peut parfois 
rester sur sa faim. Enfin, avouons que certaines parties demandent à étre 
lues avec attention parce que les questions abordées sont trés complexes 
et l'exposé est plutót dense. 

L'introduction présente le projet: repenser l’exégèse vétérotestamen- 
taire en fonction des découvertes archéologiques et épigraphiques de la 
seconde moitié du 20*"* siècle. La question principale est de savoir com- 
ment l'Ancien Testament est devenu écriture normative pour le peuple 
d’Israél. L'ouvrage se compose de trois parties: les grandes étapes de 
l'histoire d'Israél; la composition du texte de l'Ancien Testament; les 
lieux où ont été conservées les «archives» d’Israël, c'est-à-dire les textes 
bibliques et non-bibliques du Judaisme ancien. Dés le point de départ, 
PA. insiste, à la suite de J. Wellhausen, sur la différence essentielle entre 
l'Israél de l’histoire et l’Israël biblique. Ceci n'étonnera pas le lecteur 
puisque J. Wellhausen est un des prestigieux prédécesseurs de R.G. Kratz 
à Göttingen. L'A. porte toutefois un jugement plus positif sur le Judaïsme. 
L'ouvrage s'adresse à un trés large public, mais le chercheur y trouvera 
lui aussi son bien. 

Le résumé de l'histoire d'Israél contient peu de surprises pour qui suit 
de prés les développements récents dans le domaine. Patriarches, exode, 
séjour au désert, conquéte, temps des juges, monarchies de Saül, de David 
et Salomon font davantage partie de la littérature que de l'histoire pro- 
prement dite. La distinction entre Canaan et Israél a peu de base histo- 
rique. Au lieu de «conquéte», il vaut mieux parler d'un processus interne, 
fruit d'un affrontement entre la ville et la campagne et d'une nouvelle ur- 
banisation. Ici comme ailleurs, l'archéologie fournit des données plus 
süres que les récits bibliques. Le royaume de David et Salomon n'est pas 
une chimère, mais ce n'est que sous les Hasmonéens qu'il va réellement 
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exister (20; cf. 57). Le premier grand royaume connu en Israél est celui 
de la dynastie d'Omri suivie de celle de Jéhu. Sur ce point, voir à présent 
I. FINKELSTEIN, The Forgotten Kingdom. The Archaeology and History of 
Northern Israel (Ancient Near East Monographs 5; Atlanta, GA 2013). 

Les royaumes de Samarie et de Juda ont connu des temps plus prospéres 
lorsqu'ils ont accepté de devenir vassaux d'autres grandes puissances. Le 
point de vue des récits bibliques est celui d'une relecture post-exilique à 
forte composante religieuse. Il faut relire d'un ceil critique les récits bi- 
bliques sur la réforme de Josias et la mission de Néhémie. Sur les conflits 
de cette période, voir aussi D. RoM-SHILONI, Exclusive Inclusivity. Identity 
Conflicts between the Exiles and the People who Remained (6"-5" Cen- 
turies BCE) (LHBOTS 543; New York — London 2013). La révolte des 
Hasmonéens a un arriére-fond politique et social et non seulement reli- 
gieux. Le judaisme biblique nait à cette époque de l'opposition des 
“pieux” aux Séleucides et à l'hellénisation (56-57). 

L'histoire du culte d'Israél compte trois étapes principales, comme 
pour Wellhausen (62-78): une religion où le dieu supréme YHWH était vénéré 
avec sa parèdre, Ashera, et sans doute d'autres divinités secondaires. Les 
prophétes changent la donne et le Deutéronome introduit l'idée de cen- 
tralisation du culte. Cette centralisation n'a pourtant été effective qu’après 
l'exil. Le monothéisme strict est un phénomène post-exilique. Il faut 
également distinguer entre religion officielle et nationale, religion régionale 
et religion familiale. Voir à ce propos T. RÖMER, L'invention de Dieu (Les 
Livres du nouveau monde; Paris 2014). 

La seconde partie sur la composition des livres bibliques est sans doute 
la partie la plus complexe de l'ouvrage. Je me contenterai donc de 
quelques remarques. La «préhistoire» des textes bibliques reste en grande 
partie hypothétique et lA. insiste souvent sur notre ignorance dans ce 
secteur. Les récits bibliques créent un Israél idéal, avec une histoire com- 
mune et une monarchie unie. Les traditions de l'exode et de la conquéte 
ont pour but de créer l'identité d'un peuple «venu d'ailleurs» et sans pa- 
renté avec les habitants du pays. Les débuts de l'écriture de cette histoire 
commune sont à placer entre la chute de Samarie et celle de Jérusalem. 
À la fin du processus, le phénomène le plus fréquent est celui de la Fort- 
schreibung ou celui de le rewritten Bible. 

Les psaumes les plus anciens sont ceux qui parlent de la royauté de 
YHWH. Ensuite, ils ont connu des réinterprétations nationales, collectives 
et individuelles. Dans le domaine de la sagesse, les trois éléments fonda- 
mentaux sont (1) la crainte de Dieu, principe de la sagesse; (2) la différence 
entre juste et impies; (3) le dessein de Dieu qui, en fin de compte, reste 
inconnaissable. Ces trois éléments sont remis en question à l'époque perse 
et hellénistique (Job, Qohélet, Ben Sira). 

Le canon n'est pas encore fixé à l'époque de Qumrán puisque livres 
“bibliques” et “parabibliques” (livres qui dépendent des livres bibliques) 
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jouissent de la méme autorité. Les choses changent lorsque les livres sont 
signés par leurs auteurs (Ben Sira, Philon, Flavius Joséphe). Il faut donc 
supposer que l'anonymat et l'inspiration vont de pair. 

La rédaction du Pentateuque s'étend du 8*** au 1° siècle avant notre 
ère. Seuls le Deutéronome et l'écrit sacerdotal peuvent être considérés 
comme sources (129-130). Au début du processus, nous n'avons que des 
fragments, “revus et augmentés", et, à la fin, une série de compléments 
et de rédactions post-deutéronomistes et post-sacerdotaux. Nous avons 
eu d'abord un Hexateuque, puis un Ennéateuque et enfin un Pentateuque. 

Les livres prophétiques sont à lire à la lumière de Jos 1,7-8 d'une part 
et de MI 3,22-24 de l'autre. Les prophètes enseignent la Loi et invitent à 
l'obéissance. La malédiction menace qui désobéit à la Loi. 

Au cœur des Écrits, nous trouvons les Psaumes, et le Psaume 1 fait de 
ceux-ci des méditations de la Loi du Seigneur. Les apocryphes (ou deu- 
térocanoniques) et les pseudépigraphes témoignent de la grande producti- 
vité littéraire à l'époque hellénistique et romaine. 

Nous trouvons à p. 141 une des nombreuses formulations d'un prin- 
cipe essentiel de ces études: “Das Israel der biblischen Tradition ist nicht 
das Israel der Geschichte". Cette distinction essentielle remonte à W.M.L. 
de Wette et J. Wellhausen. Nous ajouterions K.-D. Ilgen. Les écrits bibliques, 
dans leur rédaction actuelle, ont relu et réinterprété toute l'histoire à la 
lumière d'un credo. Les moments décisifs de cette réinterprétation sont 
la chute de Samarie (722), la chute de Jérusalem (587) et la reconstruction 
du temple (vers 520, sous Darius 1°). Quant à la littérature postérieure, elle 
modifie, complete et prolonge ce qui précéde (Fortschreibung) (166). 

La thése de la troisiéme partie est fondée sur une enquéte sur les ar- 
chives juives d'Éléphantine, de Qumran, du mont Garizim, de Jérusalem 
et d'Alexandrie. En quelques mots, le judaisme d'Éléphantine est bien 
différent du judaîsme biblique. Les archives ne contiennent aucune allu- 
sion aux textes bibliques, mais à l'inscription de Béhistoun et au récit de 
Ahiqar. L'idéal n'est pas la Loi, mais la crainte de Dieu (Yahu) et du roi 
(perse) (cf. Pro 24,21). Par ailleurs, personne ne reproche à cette commu- 
nauté, tout comme à celle de Léontopolis, de disposer d'un temple, ce qui 
est contraire à la centralisation du culte voulue par Deutéronome 12. Le 
judaisme biblique semble étre l'exception plus que la régle. Quant à Qum- 
ràn, il représente pour la première fois un judaisme (presque) entiérement 
fondé sur les textes bibliques connus. 

Ceci est confirmé, selon notre A., par la documentation fournie par le 
Garizim. La rivalité entre Jérusalem et Samarie est surtout politique et 
économique. Sous les Hasmonéens, il a fallu décider quel était le lieu 
choisi pour le temple puisque les deux communautés se réclamaient de la 
méme Tora et c'est pourquoi le temple du Garizim est détruit par Jean 
Hyrcan (248). Le judaisme biblique devient pour la premiére fois religion 
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officielle à Jérusalem sous les Hasmonéens qui ont utilisé, à des fins po- 
litiques, le parti des “pieux” (Hasidim). 

Alexandrie se signale par son désir de maintenir l'identité juive et de 
s'intégrer au monde hellénistique. L'identité de la communauté est fondée 
pour la premiére fois sur la Tora, cette fois traduite en grec (LXX). La Loi 
et les autres parties des Écritures, toutefois, ne sont pas encore bien 
connues et ce sont les sages, comme Ben Sira, qui l’enseignent. J'ajouterais 
qu'il fallait aussi répondre aux défis de la culture grecque (paideia), deve- 
nue un instrument politique dans les royaumes hellénistiques. L'A. conclut 
ainsi son parcours: “Die Popularisierung der biblischen Literatur als ver- 
bindliche Überlieferung, die für jeden 'Judáer' bzw. Juden im Land und 
in der Diaspora gilt, ist, soweit wir sehen, erst ab der Mitte des 2. Jahrhunderts 
v.Chr. unter EinfluB der makkabäisch-hasmoneischen Religionspolitik mit 
durchschlagenden Erfolg betrieben worden' (274; cf. 278). 

Quelques mots de conclusion aprés ce bref compte rendu. Il est diffi- 
cile de ne pas souscrire au principe d'une distinction claire et nette entre 
l'Israél historique et l'Israél biblique. Il est aussi difficile de ne pas voir 
dans la révolte maccabéenne et la royauté hasmonéenne un moment dé- 
cisif en ce qui concerne l'officialisation de la Tora et du reste des Écri- 
tures. Enfin, il faut admirer le dialogue constant entre données bibliques, 
archéologiques et épigraphiques. Certes, la thése centrale ne manquera 
pas de susciter des réactions en sens divers. Il reste également un certain 
nombre de questions. Par exemple, comment expliquer que les traditions 
aient été conservées et transmises pendant des siécles avant de devenir 
normatives? Autre probléme: la traduction de la LXX est antérieure aux 
Hasmonéens. Mais ceci n'est qu'une autre facon de montrer combien la 
lecture de cet ouvrage est stimulante. 
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